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Introduction 



Many of us find that having plants around us is as important 
as having food and drink. And this need has been present ever 
since the first dandelion or papyrus was popped into a pot to 
decorate the corner of a room. 

In recent years there has been a vast increase in the number 
and range of plants available for growing indoors, and it is safe 
to assume that there is a correspondingly large increase in the 
number of gardeners and plant lovers generally who are deriving 
great pleasure from growing plants in pots. For many, it would 
seem, indoor plants become as important as - sometimes even 
more important than - their pets, even to the point where they 
are fussed over and chatted to in the certain belief that they will 
grow and perform better as a result. When one sees their plants, 
who can deny that there might be something in their point of 

There has also been a corresponding escalation of interest in 
the more specialized cultivation of cacti and succulents, some of 
which can be grown as house plants but most of which are 
better suited for greenhouse or conservatory cultivation. They 
are indeed enthusiasts' plants in the real sense of that term, with 
the fascination coming from the achievement of growing them 
successfully and in getting them to flower. 

What we have attempted to do in this book, with the help of 
our two artists. June Baker and Henry Barnett, is to describe 
and illustrate a fully representative range of the finest and most 
desirable species and varieties of a very large number of genera. 
One thing which has also been fully allowed for is the 
convenience of readers in that the descriptions and cultural 
advice are always immediately below the relevant illustrations. 
In addition, the plants are grouped together logically, either 
from the viewpoint of ease or otherwise of cultivation (in the 
case of the house plants) or ease of identification in the case of 
cacti and succulents. 



Over the last two decades, progress and innovation have been 
very much a part of the indoor-gardening scene. Not only have 
many fine new plants been introduced, but improvements in 
growing techniques and the availability of specially formulated 
composts have made it much easier to achieve success. One of 
the latest developments has been hydroponics, or soilless 
culture. This has been made possible at domestic level by the 
development of ion-exchange fertilizers which reproduce the 
buffering effect of soil. Hydroculture. as it is called, means that 
the house-plant owner no longer has to gauge the watering and 
feeding of the plants so accurately. 

One thing which can confidently be predicted is that the interest 
in both these groups of plants will continue to increase. We 
hope that this book will make some small contribution 
towards your enjoyment of them over the years. 






Common Names with their 
Botanical Equivalents 



Aaron's Beard. Opuiuia Icucoiri 
African Violet. Soinipaulia 
African Wind Flower. Sparman 



Hah; 's Tear*. Ih l tirw soleirolii 
Bamboo. Bamhusa 
Baslard Jasmine. Cesmmi 
Bay Tree, Lauras nobilis 
litMviTI.nl (."actus. Opttutia hisilmis 
Bel 111 o we r. Campanula 
Bird's Nest Fern. Asplcnium nidus 
Bird of Paradise Flower. Sirelit:Li reg 
Bishop - Cap (.'actus. Aurnphyiiini 
Uljck-C],eJ Susan. Hambcrgitt iihhi 
Boston hern. Scpiirnlfpis exallata 

Bottle Brush. Callislemon 
Busy Lizzie, Impaiieus 
Butterfly Flower. Schizanihus 



Calamondin Orange. Citrus mitis 

I. ape Heath. Erica 

Cape Ivy. Senecio macroglossvs 

Cape Jasmine. Gardenia jasminoides 

Cape Primrose. Streptocarpus 

Cast Iron Plant. Aspidistra lurida 

Castor Oil Plant. Ricinus communis 

Century Plant. Agave 

ClK-iiillt Plain. -Icih-plm hispida 

Chimney Bellflovver. Campanula 

pyramidalis 
Chin Cacti. Gynmocalyciuin 
Chioiilla. Escamria chioiilla 
Christmas Cactus. Zygocuctus iruna 
Cigar Plant. Cupheu plaiycentra 
Clog Plant. Hypocyrla glabra 
Coconut Palm. Cocas nucifera 
Coffee, Coffea arabica 
Copperleaf. Aculypha H-ilkesiana 
Coral Berry, Ardisia crispa 
Corncob Cactus, Euphorbia mammil 
Creeping Fig, Ficus pumila 
Creeping Devil Ciettis. Mmha.-ra,;; 

Crolon, Cadiaeum 
Crown orThoms. Euphorbia milii. 
E.splendens 



D 

Date Palm. Phoenix 
Devil's Tongue. Ftrot 
Donkey's Ears. Sanse 
Drunkards Dream. / 
Dumb Cane. Dieffenb 



Earlh Stars. Cnpianih, 



False Aralia. Dtvgolheca rl 
Fiddle-leaf Fig. Ficus Ivrala 

Fig. ttm 

Flaming Dragon tree. Drain 
Flamingo Plant. Amhurium 
Freckle Face, Hypaesies sar 



Garraiuriulla. MriliHuciKtit' zemm: 
Geranium. Pelargonium 
German Ivy. Seiwrni m:kariinidf\ 
Golden Barrel Cactus. Eiliiin;a, ius 

grusonii 
Goose- fool Plant. Nephlhylis 
Grape Ivy. Rluiirissm riwinhuiileu 
Gum Tree. Eucalyptus 



Heath. Cape. Erica 

Heather. Erica 

Hedgehog Cactus. Echmucc 



Cape. Senecio macrogiussus 
German. Senecio mikanioides 
Grape, RJioichw.* rhomboidea 
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Jade Planls, Crassula arborescens. 
C. pormlacea. C. laclea 

Bastard. Cestrwn 

Cape. Gardenia josminoides 

Madagascar. S.'r/i/jujifJU'i llorilmnda 
Jelly Beans. Sedum pachyphyllum 



Kaffir Lily, Cliviu 

Kangaroo Vine, Cissus antarctka 

King of Tree Philodctidrotis. Philtnkndrun 

eichlcrii 



Lath Hnecrriml. W'linydn: ■p,: t loi 
Ljurel. Spoiled, Aucuba japonica 
Lemon, Citrus 

Lemon -stinted Verbena. Uppiti risrii 
Living Stones, Lilhops 
Lobster Claw, ClUmthus 
Lollipop Plant, Pachyslachys lutea 



Madagascar .la-mine. Slt'phwwli:- 

floribunda 
Maidenhair Fern. Adianlum 
Medusa's Head, l-jipliarhtu uipiii-nit 



Passion Flower. Passiflan, 
Peacock Plant. Calalliea maki 
Peyole Cactus, Lopbopbora w, 
Pick-a-back Plant. Tolmieam 
Pineapple, Ananas 
Pitahaya. Cariiegku givtmica 
Poinsettia. EupluirbUi pukhcri 
Polka Dot Plant, Hypoestes si 
Polka Dots, Opunlia macroda. 



Screw Pine. Pandamis "eilchii 
Sensitive Plant. Mimosa pudica 
Shrimp Plant, Beiopertmc guiiulu 
Silk Oak, Creviilea robusia 
Snake Plant, Sansevieria 

Spanish Moss. Tillandsia umeoides 

Spider Plant. Chtorophytum 
Spotled Laurel. Aucidta japonica 



a- Plan 



Mara 



Prickly Pear, Opunlia 
Primrose. Cape. StreptecarptiS 
Prillee-5 of die Nielli. St-ifiikm-u, 

pleranlbus 
Purple Heart. Setcrtasea purpurea 



Queen of the Night. Seknkercm 



\ Tracks. Muruiuu kiitiim'iim 



Stag 



i. Plan 



Stick Cactus, Euphorbia lirucallii 

Stonecrop. Stdum 

Strawberry Cactus. Echinocereus 

ermeacanihus. E. salm-dyckianus 
Sweelheart Plant. Philodendron scandals 
Swiss Cheese Plant. Monsters 



Three-merj-in-a-boal. Rlioeo discolor 

Tiger Jaws. Faucaria ligrina 

Turk's Head Cactus. Melocactus maxonii 



Umbrella Plant, Cyperus 



MoMier-in-hm'. Armchair. Ei liimiah li- 
grusonii 

Mother-in-law's Tongue, Sansevieria 



Norfolk Island Pi 



W 

W eeping Fig. Reus benjamina 

While Sails. Spathiphyllum 

Whilsun Cactus, Schlumbergeru gaertneri 

Wimer Cherry. Solomon capskastrum 



O Y 

Old Man Cactus. Cephalocereus senilis. Yam, Variegated, Dioscorea discolor 

Esposloa lanala 
Old Lady Cactus. Mammillaria hahiiaua, 

M. lanala 
Oleander, Nerium oleander 
Orange, Citrus 



House Plants 

William Davidson 



Choosing House Plants 

House plants are acquired in a number of ways: many 
as the resuli of making :i definite purchase, others are 
bough! on Lhe spur of the moment, some are grown from 
anting* offered by a friend or arrive as gifts. When 
choosing a plant for yourself it is possible to lake into 
account the all-imporlanl aspeel of home conditions, 
but with gifts all that tan be hoped for is thai the donor 
has made some allowance for the sort of conditions that 
the plant is likely to meet in its new home, as there is 
not much joy to be had from introducing tender plants 
to cold conditions that are going to be totally alien to 
them. 

Quality plants may be a little more expensive, but 
they are usually the better buy in the long run. The 
general tidyness of the plant - clean pot. clean leaves, 
absence of pests and diseases, and growth that is neatly 
tied in position - will be an indication that the grower 
of that particular plant had its well-being in mind, and 
you can rest assured lhal it will give more satisfaction 
than the cheaper plant that has an untidy and uncared- 
for look. The place of purchase is also worthy of 
consideration, the warm shop or greenhouse that offers 
plants some protection from the elements will have 
better produce than the retailer w ho markets his plants 
from the pavement ouiside his shop. 

General Care of House Plants 

On paying for his plant almost every purchaser will ask 
the inevitable question 'How do I look after it?' If only 
the supplier could be exact ingly precise and give the 
ideal needs for all his various plants in the way of 
temperature, light, feeding and. in particular, the precise 
amount of water required. If only he could then he 
would save us all a great deal of trouble. 

Light. Many of the plants we can be reasonably specific 
about, but the majority must be covered by more general 
advice. And in this respect room conditions that are 
light, airy and reasonably warm [minimum temperature 
13 C(55F)] will offer plants a much belter chance of 
prospering than conditions that are wet and cold, or 
hot and dry. In fact, the worst possible conditions are a 
combination of high temperature and dry atmosphere, 
because nol only are pests more prevalent ihen but the 
plants' resistance is much lower. To alleviate the effects 
of a dry atmosphere some w ay must be found of 
increasing the humidity; this can be helped by plunging 
the plant pots to their rims in moist peat or standing 
them on a layer of gravel which is kept moist. 

Good lighl should nol necessarily be interpreted as 
exposure to direct sunlight, as the majority of indoor 
plains will be adversely affected if stood ill direct 
sunlight for long periods. The sunny window-sill is line 



Two ways of increasing liumidiii r left, plunging itii' pui in : ri'Jn. >[:irnlui u [In- (in muisi «r:m-l 



in winter when the heal of the sun is less intense, but 
most plants will suffer as a result of strong summer sun 
beating down on them. Plants with variegated or highly 
coloured foliage, such as the croton, will require lighter 
positions than plants wiih purely green foliage. Here 
again, however, we have exceptions as most of the 
maranlas and calatheas have colourful foliage but it is 
essential that they are not exposed to direct sunlight. 

Rooms with small windows offering poor light would 
also be ill suited to all but the toughest of indoor plants, 
such as the ^rcen-k^n l'h.iit><httdr"i> .'cantlens and 
RhotcLisus ilitii'ii^'iiicti. Should there be no alternative to 
badly lit conditions then it is better to forget about 
plants and think of other ways of improving the 
appearance of the home surroundings. 

Watering. How much, how often, from the top. from 
the bottom of the pot, hard or soft water, in the 
morning or the evening': 1 These are only some of the 
questions that are asked on the difficult subject of proper 
watering. All sorts of devices are available for assisting 
the novice when it comes to watering, but few of them 
compare with pulling a linger in the compost to test 
whether it is wet or dry. The most important advice 
concerning watering is to warn the wielder of the 
watering can tha! more plants die as a result of over- 
watering than ever die lis a result of drying out, so it is 
advisable to err on the side of dry rather than wet 
conditions. When the compost is permanently sodden 
then the roots in the pot become inactive and in time 
rot and die. However, once again there are exceptions, 
such as cyperus and azalea, lhai u ill i|iiickly decline if 
Che compost dries out for any length of time. 

Plants may be watered from the top or the bottom; 
it makes little difference provided the compost is 
14 thoroughly saturated each lime the pot is watered. 



Small amounts of water do little more than moisten the 
top inch ofcompost and merely serve to tantalize rather 
than water the plant. With the flowering plants such as 
sainlpaulia it is important thai water is kept off the 
leaves and flowers; the flowers in particular will develop 
brown patches and die off rapidly should they become 

When contemplating going on holiday the collection 
of indoor plants can he something of a problem. 
Neighbours and friends are often apprehensive ahout 
the prospeel of earing for someone else's treasured 

returning holiduymaker linds that his prize collection 
has been reduced to a mass of dead and dying leaves. 
When leaving plains for someone else to care for give 




them precise instructions concerning the amount of 
water and fertilizer required by each plant. The 
neighhour can then take on the onerous task with a 
little more confidence! For short absences the plants can 
be placed on a bed of wet sand in a basin. 

Despite the damage that may be caused to flowering 
plants, the majority of foliage plants will benefit from 
being regularly sprayed over with a fine mist spray - 
a treatment that will also help to combat the dry 
conditions prevailing in centrally heated rooms. 
Wherever possible, when watering or spraying, it will be 
advisable to use rain water, as hard tap water is less 
suitable and will leave a lime deposit on the leaves. Not 
everyone has lacuilie-. lor collecting ram water, but all 
is not lost as hard tap water can be softened by 
immersing a small hessian sack of peat in a bucket or 
tub of water. Chemically softened water should never 
be used for plants. 

Cleaning and General Hygiene 

Indoors it is inevitable that plant leaves will become 
dust covered and much less attractive if something is no 
done to keep them clean. There are many different types 
of leal-cleaning agents on sale which may be sprayed on 
to the leaves or applied with a sponge or damp cloth, 
but not all of them are suitable for all plants. Therefore, 
care must be exercised when using these products for 
the first time to ensure that plants are not susceptible 
to whatever the concoction may be. For example, some 
of the spray-on leaf cleaners will damage many plants if 
applied during periods of low temperature. And. 
surprisingly, the kentia palms and aspidistras, both of 
which have leaves thai would seem to be as lough as 
those of any indoor plant, are especially vulnerable to 
damage. So it would seem sensible that any new leaf- 
cleaniiiii product should lie tried on part of the plant in 
the first instance and left for a week or so to see what 
reaction there may be. Overdoing the leaf cleaning only 
lines plants an unnaturally glossy appearance so it is 
better to use a sponge moistened in water most of the 
time and to trcal plants w ill) specialized leaf cleansers 
only occasionally. Soft new leaves should never be 
handled as they bruise very easily until they stiffen up. 

All indoor plants should be cleaned over and generally 
tidied up periodically as it is inevitable, no matter how 
competent the grower, that brown leaves will appear. 
These do nothing lor the appearance of the plant, so 
have them off and put them in the bin! Untidy plant 
growth can, of course, be tied into place at any lime but 
we are often asked to advise on the best lime for pruning 
indoor plants. For the vast majority of purely foliage 
plants any time is a good lime - healthy plants come to 
very little harm as a result of having a few odd branches 
[rimmed off to improve Iheir appearance. 



When applying it take the precaution ol wearing rubber 
gloves and treat the plants out of doors on a still warm 
day. The plants should be left out in the shade until the 
insecticide has dried before they are brought indoors 
again. An essential requirement when applying 
insecticides in liquid form is to ensure that the plant is 
thoroughly saturated on both sides of the leaf soaking 
the undersides of the leaves is really much more 
important than wetting the top sides. 

Red spider mile is especially prevalent on ivies but is 
likely to affect all plants in hot, dry conditions. It occurs 




Pests and Diseases 

Sickly plants, like sickly people, are much more prone 
to disease and general maladies than are healthy ones. 
So it is important to make every effort to maintain 
plants in the best possible condition, and not to hang on 
to them for too long when they do show signs of 
deterioration. Either remove sick plants to an isolation 
area away from other plants or, better still, be 
courageous and dispose of them when they begin to 
show obvious signs of severe ill health. 

Rather than watt for the pests to arrive and then treat 
them, it is often wise to give a precautionary treatment 
with a general insecticide that will keep the majority of 
pests under control. This is certainly sensible in respect 
of the minute red spider mite that is seldom detected 
before the plant is suffering considerably as a result of 
its presence. For indoor plants the spray-on type of 
insecticide is the most effective and the easiest to handle. 



mainly on the underside of the leaves and is almost 
invisible without tlic aid of a lens but can be detected as 
it causes the leaves to take on a very dry appearance 
and to become brown around their edges. 

Greenfly (Aphid). Ihe familiar garden pest, usually 
attacks the soft new growth of the plant and is not 
difficult to eliminate. 

Mealy bug is a powdery white insect that wraps its 
young in a cottonwool-like substance and is usually 
found in such places as the twining growth of 
stephanotis. amongst the overlapping leaves of 
aglaonema. or tucked into the angle of leaf and stem on 
other plants. The best way of controlling it is to apply 
methylated spirits with a soft brush directly on to the 
pest. 

Whitefly is one of the most persistent pests, and is 
usually found on the undersides of leaves of many 
plants, pelargoniums in particular. Some recent 
insecticides are claimed by their manufacturers to kill 
whitelly; lotal elimination is not easy but persistent 
spraying of the undersides of leaves will maintain a 
reasonable measure of control. If only a few plants of 
modest size are affected then they can be placed in a 
scaled polythene bag for twenly-four hours. This will 
kill the mature fly but the treatment must be repeated 
to catch any hatching from eggs. 

Scale insects are brown or flesh coloured and cling to 
leaves and stems like miniature limpets as they slowly 
suck the life out of the plant. They can be eradicated by 
being wiped off with a sponge that has been soaked in 
malathion insecticide. Be sure to wear rubber gloves 
while doing this. 




An easy mcihod uf purring on. A pot of (he size lhar the 
plant is currently growing in is placed inside one of the new 
16 size and compost is added 



Compost and Potting 

If the whispered comment 'What about potting?' is 
anything to go by. then one almost feels that there must 
be some sort of myslique about the simple operation of 
transferring a plant from one si/e pot to another slightly 
larger one. Perhaps there is something rather special 
about it when you only have one or two plants. 
However, a few simple rules are all that are required to 
do this successfully. 

Pot only healthy plants, never sick ones. 

Pot on into a pot only slightly larger than the one 
the plant is currently growing in. 

For preference, potting should be carried out in late 
spring or early summer. 

Use a properly prepared compost made for the job 
and not something dug up from the garden. 

Pots. Clay pots will need a few pieces of broken pot 
(crocks) in the bottom to prevent the solitary drainage 
hole becoming blocked with compost. But. as is more 
likely these days, w hen using plastic pots there is no 
need for crocks in the bottom as plastic pots are amply 
supplied with drainage holes. 

Method. The new pot should allow for about I in 
(2-5 cm) of new compost all the way round the root ball 
and the same in the bottom. Except in a few isolated 
cases the new compost should be of a peaty nature, and 
a mixture of two parts of John Innes [lotting compost 
No. 2 and one part of sphagnum peat will usually give 




The smaller pot is lifted out to leave a space in the compost 
which is equivalent to the area of rhe plant's root ball 



the desired results. After polling, water the compost 
thoroughly then keep on ihc dry side 10 give the new 
roots a chance to get on the move, [f plants are properly 
potted in late spring then there should be no need to 
feed the plant until early the follow ing spring when the 
new season's growth begins to develop. Every second 
yeaT" is frequent enough to pot on plants that have been 
growing indoors, but it is often wise to pot larger plants 
thai seem to be overgrown almost as soon as they are 
acquired. With some plains, such as sparniannia and 
strchtzia. which grow very vigorously il may eventually 
become necessary to trim the roots in order to keep 
them within the bounds of a 10-in (25-cm) pot. One very 
simple way of doing this is to water [he plant well 
before removing it from its pot and, with a strong sharp 
knife, to cut away completely the lower section of the 
root system. Using the same pot, put crocks in the 
bottom, fresh compost on top of the crocks (an amount 
equivalent to the depth cut from the plant) and simply 
set the plant on top of the new compost. If this 
operation is carried out in early summer the plants will 
quickly root into the new mi\knc. gaining a new lease of 
life and seldom batting an eyelid in spile of ihe apparent 
harshness of the treatment. 

For strong-rooting plants thai are likely to be in their 
pots for some length of time it is essential lhal the 
polling compost should have some body in it. In this 
respect the John Innes mixtures cannot be bettered, but 
these will vary considerably from one producer to the 
next and it may be necessary lo add peal 10 Ihe mixture 
if it seems to be loo thin - ihat is if it trickles through 
the hand like sand. 




The plant is removed from its present put and is placed in Ihe 
space created by the removal of the smaller pot. The compusl 
is firmed with the lingers 



Hydroculture - 

Growing Plants without Soil 

For those who want it, home gardening can now take 
advantage of a new method of growing plants which has 
been developed from hydroponics - ihe science of 
growing plants in water with fertilizers added. 

To grow plants in this way the procedure at the 
moment is lo starl by sowing seed or propagating 
cultings in compost in the conventional manner, and 
then to convert the plants to hydroponic culture 
(hydroculture) when they are established. In time ihe 
amateur grower will be able lo convert his own plants, 
but at the moment it is done by ihe nurseryman in warm 
glasshouses on specially constructed benches. 

When converting plants every vestige of soil is washed 
from the rools and the plant is then placed in a net pot 
in the bottom of which there is a shallow layer of 
Hydroleca. While the plant is held centrally in the pot 
the remaining space is filled with more Hydroleca, there 
being no need to ram or push the material into position. 
(Leca is a specially prepared granule lhal is used in the 

special grade that is intended solely for use in 
hydroculture. The special grade is a smaller and more 
uniform pebble about the size of a shelled hazelnut, and 
is especially useful for its capillary action which is a 
necessary requirement for growing plants in water 
successfully.) 

Il takes about one monlh 10 convert the average 
indoor plant from soil growing to water growing and a 
further six to eighi weeks for it to become reasonably 
established before being dispatched to the retailer. Prior 
to dispatch the net pot is placed in a watertight outer 
container, which should not be much larger than the net 
pot unless a number of plants are being grouped in the 
same outer container, as with office planters for example. 

The outer container should have a water level 
indicator and a filler tube (see diagram overleaf). 
Water for replenishing the container can be poured over 
the Hydroleca or down the filler tube, but it is important 
when adding fertilizer that this should go down the filler 
tube only and be washed in - this will ensure thai it finds 
its way directly into ihe water ai the bottom of the 
container. When feeding plants, only specially 
manufactured fertilizers designed solely for use in 
hydroculture should be used, as the nutrients of such 
fertilizers are slowly released into the waier only as they 
are required, hidi-criminale feeding can Cause 

considerable damage to the plants" roots. 

Growing plants in clay granules, water and specially 
developed fertilizers is a much cleaner and more 
attractive way of presenting them, and il offers a new 
dimension in indoor plant growing. It is important that 
the directions for feeding plants and maintaining water 17 




Hydrocullure plants are grown in clay granules in special 
net pots which allow water to circulate around the roots. 
These pots are also embedded in the granules (I Ijdroleea) 
which fill the rest of (he space in the outer container 



levels are adhered to. otherwise I hey will require exactly 
the same consideration as more conventionally grown 
plants. Temperatures will have to be maintained as 
advised for individual r swells of particular plains and they 
must be kept oul ofdraughls and away from radiators. 
Pests and diseases will still have to be watched for and 
treated with the appropriate insecticide, or whatever." 
Plants with glossy leaves will have lo be cleaned 
periodically. Aerial roots that grow from the stems of 
plants belonging to the aroid family should be directed 
into the Hydroleea when they are long enough. 

In all probability, the accuracy with which water 
requirements can be gauged is the greatest benefit 
hydrocullure gives lo the average home-plant grower. 
For, provided the indicator operates satisfactorily, there 
should be no problem with regard to the amount of 
water required. Containers will usually go Tor some three 
weeks between each waler-lilling operation and this will 
clearly be a tremendous advantage when holidays are 
contemplated. No further need to cajole neighbours and 
friends to take on the onerous task of caring for one's 
treasures! However, it must be remembered that, 
although plants may not need water during such an 
absence, there will still be a need for the provision of 



adequate temperatures should such absences occur 
during the colder parts of the year. 

For the experimentally minded amateur the big 
question is almost sure to be "What sort of plants can 1 
hope to grow successfully in water"? And the answer, 
in relation to house plants, is that almost anything can 
be attempted and that many plants grow better than 
they do in the conventional potting compost. One 
paradox is the grape ivy. Rhoi, ixxnx rhvmboidea, which 
does not seem to take kindly to water culture, yet grows 
like the proverbial weed in compost. Even sansevierias 
and many of the cacti appear to revel when introduced 
to hydroculture, and all the plants belonging to the 
Araceae family grow w ills obvious indications that they 
are content with the change. 

Effective Display 

The simple placement of a single dracaena or monstera 
can. in many situations, be much more impressive and 
eye catching than a clutter of smaller plants bundled 
together in no particular style. This is probably never 
more true than when a large plant ol ncphiolcpis fern is 
seen in all its majesty on top of a pedestal support. 

But this is not to say that all indoor plants are the 
better for standing in solitary splendour; far from it, 
the majority will look better and will very often fare 
much better when they have a few companions around 
them. In short, the proximity of other plants not only 
improves their overall appearance but also improves 
their performance. There is no shortage of suitable 
containers m w hicli plants cm: he grouped, and should 
the economics of the situation he a problem then one of 
the most suitable of containers is an old baking tin. 
In this, half a dozen plants can be grouped together lo 
achieve a very pleasing effect. The humble plant 
container can then be camouflaged by a piece of 
material or a timber surround. 

It is an advantage "hen using containers of this type 
to place a 2-in (5-em) layer of wet sand or gravel in the 
bottom on which the plant pots can rest. By keeping the 
sand or gravel moist it will be found that the plants will 
grow very much better and watering of the compost in 
the plant pot will be needed much less frequently. On 
the other hand, plant pots should never be allowed to 
stand in water for any length of time. A further word or 
warning on this subject is to recommend that no plant 
container, be it pot. trough or whatever, should be 
placed directly on the furniture - a cork mat put under 

With most plant arrangements it is very much better 
to leave plants in their individual pots as this will allow 
each one lo be watered according to its individual 
requirements and w ill also oiler the advantage of being 
able to rearrange the plants with much more ease. 



Nevertheless 1 would hesitate to suggest that plants 
should be moved around too frequently, as they arc 
usually better left in the same position once they have 
settled and are growing well. 

If the unpotting and free planting in compost is an 
essential requirement of the plant arrangement then it is 
advisable that plants with similar needs should be put 
together; this will mean leaving the odd plant. 

a for example, in its pot for individual 
ing. Watering is an important consideration with 
these mixed plamings. especially so if the container used 
has no drainage holes in the base to allow surplus water 
to drain away. The best policy is to exercise restraint 
and to err on the dry side. 
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Propagation 



To produce the millions of house plants that are 
offered for sale annually the grower employs many 
different methods of propapition - some of which 
require such a degree of skill that only specialist growers 
undertake the task. Hut. for every plant that requires 
the skill of the specialist, there are scores that can be 
raised with reasonable success in little more than 
average conditions. 

Many of our indoor plants may be raised from seed 
(monsteras, bromeliads and saintpaulias for example), 
but the majority are increased vcgetatively by taking 
leaf or stem cuttings, while .1 few arc propagated by 
dividing the root system. Some of the dracaenas, 
D. maxsangciiiKi in particular, can be increased from 
stout stems that would seem quite unsuitable for 
propagation purposes. 

When growing plants from seed only the best quality 
seeds should be used. John Innes potting compost No. I 
is a good medium on which to sow the seed and since 



sheet of glass should be placed over the seedbox or pan 
to retain moisture. When a small number of plants are 
required only a very thin sowing of seed is needed and 
the seedlings should be evenK sp;iced in a seedbox as 
soon as they are large enough to handle without 
damaging them. Thereafter they are potted on into 
larger pots as required. 

With any form of propagation that the indoor 
gardener may attempt, one of the prime requirements is 
that the compost, the pots, the boxes, the knife used for 
cutting and everything associated with the operation 
must be scrupulously clean. Furthermore, the plants 
used as a source of cuttings must be healthy and the 
pieces removed for use as cuttings must be the best pieces 
and not miserable little bits that will, in fact, have 
precious little chance of succeeding, fresh sphagnum 
peal with a little sharp sand will provide a suitable 
compost for rooting the cuttings. 

For the propagation of most plants excessive heat is 
not needed, but a steady temperature in the region of 
18 C (65 Fl will help considerably. In this respect a 
small propagating unit which has a heating element 
incorporated in the bottom to keep the compost warm 
will increase the chance of success. A small heated 
propagator of this kind can give a tremendous amount 
of pleasure and the close atmosphere of the unit will 
reduce transpiration to the minimum and help plants to 
root much more quickly. Good rooting is also aided by 
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and cuttings in a polythene bag and sealing it to prevent 
escape of air. Given the foregoing conditions it is 
possible to experiment with all sons of plant 
propagation, and quite frequently the success achieved 
is surprising. 




Easy 
Indoor 




Plants 

IDs bcSSinner to indoor-plant growing 
would be well advised to make his or her 
selection of starter plants from ihis 
section, rather lhan choose more delicate 
planis thai may initially be more colourful 
hut will, almost inevitably, be more 
disappointing in the end. Among [he 
easier planis can lie found a Wealth of 
kinds with colourful and i 1 1 ( o rosl i u t: 
foliage; even the humble iradescantia 
when properly grown can he much more 
appealing than the most delicate and 
beautiful plant that is suffering as a result 
or indifferent culture and inadequate 
temperature. 

Generally speaking, the easier plants 
are llic ones that will tolerate tower 
temperatures without suffering unduly, hi 
this respect the ivies are ideal, as they 
remain fresher and crisper in moderate 
temperatures. Other plants that are 
especially suited to eool and airy con- 
ditions where adequate light prevails are 
the spring- flowering subjects such as 
azaleas, primulas and the wintcr-llowering 
Jatmmiaii /•iilumihiim. I< is important, 
however, to avoid really cold and miser- 
able situations that are totally devoid of 
feeling, so somewhere in the region of 
IO C (50 F) should be the aim when 
setting minimum temperatures Tor indoor 
planis that are considered easy to manage. 

For areas that offer poor light it is 
belter to select plants wiih green foliage 
rather than those with colourful or varie- 
gated foliage. Aspidistras seem to thrive 
in poor light, as does the grape ivy. 
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Abulilon 

Although it eludes meal present, there must 
he some very good reason why abulilons 
are not more popular as indoor planis 

maple-like variegated foliage and although 
often seen as centrepieces of garden summer 
bedding schemes are not loo frequently 
found as indoor plants. Others produce 
masses of pendulous bell-shaped flowers 
that are not unlike miniature hollyhocks, 
and come in a wide range or colours. For 
the gurden room and the larger room in- 
doors, they will cover a trellis or similar 
framework quite quickly to provide an 
excellent baekeloih of flowers and foliage 
for smaller plains placed in front. 

Plants may be raised from seed or cut- 
tings - both kinds of propagation being 
done in the spring. From seed it is possible 
to gel planis wilh a wide range of colours, 
the best of which can be used as a source or 
cutiings in the following year. 

Abulilons will flower over a long period 
and do nol require a temperature of more 
than lO-C(JO'F) in order to succeed. They 
should be kept moist and well fed during 
the growing season, on the dry sideal other 
limes, and will develop a more compact 
habit if the grow ing tips are pinched out [0 
en tun rage them to branch, fn September or 
October (he stems may be shortened by half 
their length. 

AbutiUm mtgapotomicum has small red 
and yellow flowers and is one or the most 
popular kinds. Another favourite, with 
mottled variegated foliage and orange- 
yellow llowers. is .-I. .\iritiimit tli'iiiip.uiitii. 



Achimenes 

If differing methods or propagation are 
anything to go by there is every reason for 
this plam being as popular as any. Nol only 
can it be increased by learand stem cullings 
taken in April but it can also be propagated 
from seed sown in February or March, or 
the scaly rhizomes may be teased apart in 
February and planted individually to form 
new plants. When starting planis from dor- 
mant rhizomes they will grow much more 
freely if the rhizomes are first plunged in hoi 
water. This practice has, in fact, given 

mat ™° 

Nol at all difficult to care for. achimenes 
should have a light position by a window. 
While the planis are actively growing the 
compost musi he kept moist and regular 
feeding wilh a weak liquid fertilizer will be 
beneficial. Although there are some com- 
pact kinds, most achimenes will need to 
have the growing points removed io im- 
prove the habit and, even so, plants will 
need slaking. These are also good subjects 
for hanging baskets where they can be 
grown without slaking. The at tractive 
trumpet-shaped flowers come in a range of 
colours - pink, red to purple, mauve, blue, 
yellow, and white - according to variety^ 

The growth dies down naturally in the 
autumn and water should then be gradually 
withheld until the compost is quite dry. The 
rhizomes should be stored in a warm, dry 
place unlil they are slarled into growth 
again in the spring - in warm, agreeable 
conditions February is the besi month. 




Acorus 



Adiantum 



Nol all of us car accommodate, far less 
afford, [he somewhat grand prospect of 
incorporating a water feature as part of the 
indoor-plan! display, but for those who can 
it offers many fascinating possibilities. The 
soothing effect of moving or still water can 
add a new dimension lo almost any display, 
and where the water is still there is the added 
pleasure of seeing the reflection of one's 

Alas, there are not many of our true 
house plants that can be put lo use as water 
plants. One that can be utilized in this way 
is Acorus gromineus w hich can be placed in 
the water in its pot. and will often be much 
happier in this situation than it would be 
ir occupying a more conventional house- 
plain position on the windowsill. 

Acorus form grassv clumps which reach 
a height of some 1 5 in (38 em), and are not 
in the least difficult to aire for provided the 
compost is kepi permanently saturated - on 
the windowsill this can be achieved by 
standing the plant pot in a dish of water 
Propagation is simply done by division of 
the clumps of roots at any lime of the year. 
Divided pieces can be potted up into John 
Innes potting compost No. 2 immediately, 
there being no need to bother with peat 
mixes and proper propagating methods. 

This acoms is hardy out of doors but 
plants may need to be hardened off before 
being planted outside preferably in 



For the person interested in. or involved 
with, the business of displaying plants lo 
good advantage there can be few plants that 
compare with adianlums. the maidenhair 
Terns. Colourwise they blend with almost 
anything that comes along and, being of full 
jet delicate appearance, they are most use- 
ful for concealing pots and other materials 
that may be used Tor creating a display. 

The majority of Terns require conditions 
that are shaded, moist and reasonably warm 
if they are to succeed indoors. In view of 
this it is often an advantage if young plants 
can be encouraged to develop in the early 
stages in a glass plant case, in which they 
will be free from draughts, reasonably moisi 
and just that little warmer than they would 
be if placed on the windowsill. 

Most of Ihe glossy leaved house plants 
will benefit from having their leaves cleaned 
periodically with a damp cloth or a pro- 
prietary leaf-cleaning chemical. However, 
it would be unwise to do more with the 
adiantum than mist Ihe foliage over with a 
line spray of water; this may be done daily 
in warmer conditions, less frequently if 
plants are in a cool room. Although it is 
not commonly accepted, few plants are 
harmed as a result of watering with water 
that comes direct from the domestic tap. 
But it will be no disadvantage to water 
adianlums with rain water, or waler from a 
kettle which has been boiled and allowed lo 
cool off before being given to the plants. 
Less water is required during ihe winter bui 
the si'il should never be allowed lo dry out. 
The minimum acceptable temperature is in 
ihe region of IU r C (50"F). 



Mature plants can be increased by using 
a sharp knife lo divide ihe clumps into 
sections for planting individually inio small 
pots of peaty compost. Alternatively, they 
may be increased in much greaier number 
by sowing ripe spores on moisi peat in very 
warm condrmms. 

When the plants seem too large in relation 
to the pois in which they are growing they 
should be potted on into slightly larger con- 
tainers using a peaty compost. However, 
adiantums seldom require polling into con- 
tainers thai are larger than 8 in (20cm) in 
si/e. Full, healthy planls in such containers 
can be particularly handsome when placed 
on a pedestal of some kind (hat allows them 
to be viewed from all angles, and .il.u ; .i .• 
them ample space in which lo develop. 

A range of species and varieties is avail- 
able. Mm omentum (boianically A. 
routfiiutumiwith its dark green fronds being 
one of ihe most popular. Another favourite 
wilh greyish-green, rather hairy fronds is 
A . tuuiiiiium. A.ienertim wiih arching 
fronds and stalked leaflets is particularly 
good for pot culture, as are its various 




Allemanda 



Alpinia 



Amaryllis 
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» be*! suited lo u 
m or25^C (77^F), 
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say. where Ihese conditions an.' available, 
plains such as the climbing Alkmanda 
lallwrlku, wiih yellow flowers some 5 in 
(I3cm| across, will provide a spectacular 
display. Trained up lo the rool"ol"Lhe green- 
house ihey look fine bin. being of climbing 
habii, few of Ihe allemandas are suited to 
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However, in A.neriijul:«, we have a plain 
that is much more compact in appearance 
and very much less demanding in ils require- 
ments. In warm condilions cuttings a few 
inches in length are not at all difficult to 
root: a fact which is worth remembering as 
most of these plants musl be acquired as 
cuttings from friends, Lherc being few alle- 
mandas offered for sale on the open market. 
Once rooted, cuttings should be transferred 
to 3-in (8-cm| pots filled with John Innes 
potting compost No. 3 as Ihey are greedy 
plants that soon fill their pots with roots. 
Pinching out the early growing lips of the 
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Established plants will 
require regular reeding, and potting on 
should not be neglected when puts have 
become filled with roots. It is also of par- 
ticular importance to ensure thai the com- 
post docs not L 



is ni ten more rewardi 
of success with an unusual plant Lhan it is 
to grow a more ordinary and easy plant lo 
perfection. And in Alpiitk: sumk'nie [here is 
just such a plant which, when well grown, 
has few peers in the world of purelv foliate 

Pima. 

New plants are raised by dividing more 
mature plants and using the younger pieces 
on the outside of I he plant for propagation. 
When removed il is import am lhai ihe 
young plants, which will have some roots 
attached, are polled into 3-in (8-cm) pots 
filled wiih a peaty compost. Thereafter ihey 
will have to spend a few weeks in ihe agree- 
able conditions prevailing in a heated pro- 
pagating case until roots have established 

[n Tact, in order lo provide alpinias with 
an environment reasonably near Ihe ideal, 
il would be wise lo continue to grow them 
in a plant case or terrarium of some kind. 
When ihey become too large for the case 
young plants can be propagated (o lake 
their place. Keep the compost moisl and 
Teed wiih a weak liquid fertilizer once the 
plants have become established. 
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ill need watering daily und. if ihis is done. 
3-fl (l-ml high plants bearing rich yellow 
flowers in midsummer will be the reward 



Many plants masquerade under two names 
and ihe amaryllis or hippeastrum is no 
e<ception. In facl the latter is the correct one 
but I have given precedence lo amaryllis as 
thai is the name under which it is mosl 
generally known by ihe gardening public. 

The amaryllis is one of the mosl spec- 
tacular of all flowering plants and, though 
costly to purchase at the outsel. il is not a 
difficult plan I to manage once it has been 
acquired. These days amaryllis are usually 
offered ready planted in the potting medium 
and in an attractive presentation pack with 
directions on how to proceed in order lo 
obtuin [he best results. 

Bulbs purchased without directions, how- 
ever, should be planted in pots that are 
only a little larger in diameter lhan the 
actual bulb, and about iwo-ihirds of the 
bulb should be above ihe surface. A rich 
compost containing a good proportion of 
leafmould and rotted cow manure (ir il can 
be oblained) will suil ihem besl. After 
potting, water very sparingly until the 
flower bud is evident then gradually increase 
Ihe supply. 

After flowering il is important that ihe 
planl should be kepi moisl and regularly fed 
in order lo build the bulb up for flowering 
tile following year. The planl maybe placed 
out of doors in summer but should come in 
before frosts occur. In late summer the 
foliage should be allowed to die down 
naturally and the compost kept dry unlil 
new growth appears. Pot on every ihird or 
fourth year only. 



Aralia 



Araucaria 



Asparagus 



The green form. Aralia skbuklii. possesses 
many excellent qualities thai help !o make 
il one of the most popular of the less expen- 
sive house plants. Il is easily propagated 
from seed, can he grown in too! conditions, 
and is among ihe easiest of plants [o care 
for indoors. 

With careful culture mature plants may 
reach a height of some S fi (2-5 m| and still 
retain most of their lower leaves, but com- 
pact plants in smaller-size pots are by Tar 
the most effective indoors. Aralia swboldii. 
or /'hi™ juptmica to use a synonym, has 
green, palmate leaves that are particularly 
well suited to plant grouping. 

In milder areas this plant can be over- 
wintered out of doors: a cool, shaded and 
moist situation being preferred. Indoors it 
will respond best to the location that offers 
similar conditions to those suggested for 
outdoor planting - cool and shaded - with 
.1 watering programme thai keeps the com- 
post moist without being too saturated for 
long periods. As they are somewhat 
vigorous plants regular feeding is essential, 
and plants should be potted on into slightly 
larger containers each year in the spring. 
Use a good quality John Innes potting com- 
post No.2 or 3 with the addition of just a 
link' extra peal when potting. 

New plants may be raised from root cut- 
tings propagated in temperatures of about 
25 S C (77°F) but it will be much simpler to 
sow seed in agreeably warm conditions in 
the spring or. if only a few plants arc wanted, 
to purchase tiny plants and grow them on. 

The variegated form, Aralia SieboMI 
rariegam. is slower growing and a little 
more demanding in its requirements. 



1 or sheer elegance of form I here can be fen 
green foliage plants that match the beauty 
of Araucaria excelsa. or the Norfolk Island 
pine to give it its common name. The tiered 
leaves of this South Pacific native have an 
unmatched beauty that sets it apart from 
most other house plants. Il is essentially an 
individual plant that is seen to best effect 
when set in splendid isolation rather than 
when arranged with other plants in a group 
New plants are raised from seed, but as 
this is very difficult for anyone outside the 
nursery trade to obtain it is usually belter 
to acquire either established plants, or to 
purchase smaller plants and to grow them 
on. Cool, light conditions with some pro- 
lection from strong sunlight will suit them 
best - in hot. dry rooms the needle leaves 
tend to brown and fall off at an alarming 

Potting on should only be necessary every 
second year, and once plants have become 
established in larger pott they can be sus- 
tained for many years simpl) h> maintain- 
ing a regular feeding programme The 
potting medium should contain a reason- 
able proponioo of leaf mould and sharp 
•jr. J as it is important that the compost 
should be free draining - stodgy compost 
thai holds water for loo long will inevitably 
present problems. 

In its natural habitat arautana will attain 
a height of 100 ft (10m) ot more, but in the 
greenhouse and the home growth is. for- 
tunately, much slower and il would take 
many years for plants to reach the 7-ft 
(2-5-m) mark. 



A tough plant with cascading green leaves. 
Asparagus sprengeri seems to have an in- 
built capacity for withstanding all sorts of 
seemingly disagreeable indoor growing con- 
ditions. Il is very much the beginner's plant, 
as it will put up with many variations in 
temperature, watering and light. However, 
though it has this wonderful capacity for 
toughness, ibis is no reason for making the 
plant suffer unnecessarily and, of course, 
the better the treatment the better it will be. 

Ideally, the temperature should be in the 
region of 16 C (60 F) and the growing 
position should afford some protection 
from direct sunlight Compost should he 
kept moist at all times, but care should he 
exercised in winter when il is better to keep 
the soil on the dry side. Feeding established 
plants with weak liquid fertilizer is impor- 
tant if they are to retain their bright green 
colouring. Small white flowers that are 
fragrant and followed by red berries are an 

i ■ ■ is a much more deli- 

cate and general!) more graceful plant, and 
Ihe more compact miniature forms are 
quite delightful when grouped with other 
foliage plants in mined arrangements - they 
are also much used in the f.onstry trade 

Similai conditions and treatment arc 
required by all the asparagus. They arc aba 
adaptahle in that they may be used as trad- 
ing plants in baskets or hanging pots Or. in 
(be case of the stronger growing ones, they 
may be encouraged to climb a irellis. 

Propagate by means of spring-sown seed 
or. more simply, by division of the roots; 
water the compost and separate the roots 
ai almost an> tunc uf the year. 



Aspidistra 



Astilbe 



Aucuba 



The dear old east iron plani. Aspidistra 
lurida. almost inevitably dominated the 
main window position in grand mo I tier's 
parlour, and it seemed Lo go on for year 
after year with comparatively little treat- 
To succeed with this particular plant it 
should be remembered that it is tough and 
does not require ton much attention with 
the watering can and with fertilizers and 
polling on into larger containers, ll is 
important, however, (hat planls should en- 
joy a reasonable temperalure. in the region 
of 16 to 20"C (60 to 68 F), and that they 
should not be exposed to direct sunlight. 
Even more important, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that one should not resort to using 
chemically prepared concoctions when 
cleaning the leaves, as these are extremely 
sensitive to this sort of treatment in spile of 
their apparent toughness. Another interest- 
ing feature of (his plant b the purplish bell- 
shaped Sowers that appear at soil level. 

Polling on need only be laciled when 
plants are very full and well established, and 
really old and roatuie pUm\ in large pols 
can have lhe lower pan of Ihe root system 
cui awa> with a strong knife before resetting 
the plant in the same pot on a bed of John 
I- . potting compost No \ Harsh ireal 
ment perhaps, bui no harm will be done to 
healthy plants - lhe alternative is lo pot on 
into larger pots every four or live yean, Can 
you then imagine Ihe enormous sort of 
plant pot thai a mature aspidistra some 
sixty years old would be in'.' 

There is also a rather rare variegated form 
with dull white iinJ iireen leaves. 



In very wet outdoor situations Ihe aslilbe. 
or spiraea as it is sometimes incorrectly 
called, dei-clops into a fine garden planiand 
produces large plumes of w hite, pink or red 
llowers. Being colourful and reasonably 
easy to manage it is also offered in limited 
numbers as a summer- flowering pol plant. 
The leaves are somewhal coarse in appear- 
ance, but when purchasing a plant lhe buyer 
should have in mind lhe dual advantage of 
lhe aslilbe in that it will make a perfectly 
good garden plant when it has outlived its 
:iltraclion tor indoor decoration. 

far and away the mosi important cul- 
tural consideration is [hut lhe compost 
must remain moist al all limes while the 
plant is in flower and leaf. Actually, moist 
is hardly the correct word: wet or saturated 
would be a very much better condition for 
the compost to be in From the moment of 
purchase it will be important to ensure that 
plants are fed regularly as lhe pots are 
invariably very congested with toots 

Besides using them for indoor and garden 
decoialion they are excellent plants for 
brightening up the garden room or the 
patio Whatever the location it is belter that 
Ihey should have protection from hnghi 
sunlight as this tends to bleach the colour 
out of the flowers 

Plants may be propagated by means of 
seed or. lo gel planls or mature size more 
quickly. Iii division of the roots. 



The spoiled laurel. Autuba japonica. is a 
garden plani that is also put to many uses 
as a pot plant. Indoors it will do perfectly in 
a light window position, wilh protection 
from direct sunshine, and a moderate tem- 
perature provided the compost in lhe pot is 
nol allowed to become excessively net for 
long periods. There are male and female 
planls. and the females produce attractive 
crops of red berries in winter provided there- 
is a male plant in the vicinity when the 
planls are in blossom. 

Although suitable for indoor use lhe 
aucuba is usually seen to besl advantage 
when grown in a large lub on the terrace 
or patio, where il will develop into a plant 
or some 5 ft U 5 ml in height wilh appro- 
priate spread of leaves. If some shelter from 
Ihe worsl or the winter weather is given il 
will ensure ihat plants gel an earlier start 
and grow away more freely in the spring. 

Outdoors window boxes offer a further 
use for aucubas. which can be either indi- 
vidually planted or Utilized in conjunction 
with other plants. 

They are not particularly fussy in respcel 
of compost, but John Innes polling com- 
posl No. 3 will obviously give belter results 
than soil laken from the garden and given 
no preparation, 

New plants may be raised from seed sown 
in cool conditions in the autumn. Alter- 
natively, fresh plants can be propagaled 
from timings a few inches in length inserted 
in cool conditions in lhe autumn - sophisti- 
cated equipment is nol needed as they will 
root in the open if given a shellered position. 




Azalea 



Usually available in winter and spring the 
llmisfs a/ulcn. or Indian a/alea. when il 
comes lo propagation and early develop- 
menl of young plants, is very much she 
prerogative of llic experienced nurseryman 
with ihe necessary skill and equipment at 
his disposal. Highly colourful in many 
shades of while, pink, orange and red ihey 
are. however, among Ihe easiest or plants 
lo care lor indoors provided one follows a 
lew simple rules. 

Principal among these rules is the abso- 
lute necessity for keeping the composl in 

Any drying out "ill assuredly result in 
premature shrivelling of ihe flowers and 
subsequent loss of leaves. I am ever afraid 
el" a J vising [he house-plant grower to water 
his plants well as Ihe tendency very often 
is to overdo it. bul with the azalea this is not 
M all likely lo happen. Submerging the plant 
pot in a bucket of water and leaving it there 
until all the air bubbles in the soil have been 
expelled is probably the most satisfactory 
method of watering where only a few plants 
are concerned. Use of rain waier will also 
be of considerable benefit. 

Following watering the nest most impor- 
tant requirement is thai Ihe plant should 
enjoy cool temperatures indoors; the grow- 
ing position should also be as light as pos- 
sible without being loo sunny. In centrally 
heated rooms where the tempera I lire is 
frequently in excess of 30 C (68 F) uzuleu 
flowers will open much more rapidly than 

from the plan! will be over a much shorter 
period. However, il should be emphasized 



i hal when purchasing plants thai arc in very 
backward condition they musl not be sub- 
jected lo too low a temperature as ihere is 
ihe possibility that flowers will fuil lo open. 

Ideally, an a/alea planl should be pur- 
chased with a number of (lowers Hilly open 
und lots of nice fat buds that are obviously 
about lo open in a matter or a Tew days. 
The plants to avoid are Ihose that have 
shri veiled or distorted flowers. 

Having successfully flowered an azalea 
indoors Ihe owner is ilieu faced with ihe 
problem Of what to do next in order lo keep 
Ihe planl going lor subsequeni years 
albeit, more than a few decide lhal llledusl- 
bin is the best place l or I he plant once it has 
fulfilled its initial function of providing a 
colourful display in [he home. 

l or Ihose with an experimental lum of 
mind, and the time to care for iheir plants 
while ihey are oui of doors during the 
summer monlhs. die following is offered as 
a guide. As flowers die they should be 
pinched olT. and when Ihere is no longer ihe 
likelihood of a frost plants can go out of 
doors in ihe shade in order lo minimize 
watering But it shade is impossible. Ihen a 
sunny position w ill do no harm. Ai the time 
of pulling them out il would be as well to 
pot plants on into slightly larger containers 
using a compost composed of peal and leal- 
mould. Thereafter, keep ihem moist at the 
roois and sprayed over with waler regularly. 
Bring them indoors before frosts occur. 

There are a large number of named 
varieties of the evergreen Indian azalea, 
mosi of them are hybrids from Rhododen- 
dron simsii Isyn. A-altu indiiv). 



T he majonly of the bamboos arc strong- 
growing plants that will attain a height of 
some SOU >:-nn in (heir natural habitat; 
however, do not anticipate them pushing 
l he roof oil" when their roots are confined lo 
pots, as their vigour will he considerably 

sineted. But. where strong growth that will 
quickly till j large space is needed. Ihen Ihe 
Irec-giowing bamboos are tine. They are 
also very easy to manage and will withstand 
quite low temperatures in winter [7 C 
1 45 I i| il the composl is not allowed to be- 
come excessively ML Besides being well 
suited to large rooms, garden rooms or 
greenhouses bamboos will do perfectly well 
in sheltered positions in less exposed 

Originating from China. Hw'ibm,! tinf-ii- 
lula a quite dwarf in comparison with many 
of the other bamboos, al mining a height of 
some 3 ft 1 1 m) only, und is. therefore, much 
more suitable for the uveruge home. Not 
difficult to care for. Ihe bamboos require 
reasonable light and warmth and should he 
well watered during Ihe summer months, 
less so at other limes, and fed regularly when 
Ihey are growing. 

The simplest method of increasing planls 
is lo divide them in ihe spring and lo poi up 
ihe divided pieces in John Innes polling 
compost No. 3 making sure thai the pot is 
well drained. New plants can also be raised 
from seed or by cuttings of rhizomes taken 
in ihe spring: a healed propagating frame 
will he an advantage w hen using ihe lalter 
method. 



Begonia 



be plums 10 suit evetvone'.. tasic colic 
flowers, colourful foliage, easy and difficult 
kinds, even some that an be grown in Ihe 
garden ut milder limes of ihe year Wiih 
such a diverse group il is dilliculi to 
generalize in respect of care mid attention: 
however, one can suy thai temperatures 
should be in ilk- Hi to 20 C (50 lo 58 Fl 
range, wiih the nunc tender .mil dilliculi 
plants need i up temperatures ;ii ilie higliet 
end of the scale, for plains in smaller and 
intermediate size pols a composl of equal 
parts of Julin limes polling compost No. 2 
and clean sphagnum pen! is advised. Il in 
also advisable in provide some protection 
from direct sunlight for those jjrow iiia 
under glass, or in light window positions 
indoors. 

The large -flowered tuberous begonias 
may be grow n from seed but are much heller 
bough! as established tuber- in Fehruary. 
Acquired in this «j\ ihe inheis should he 
planted concave side uppermost, in shallow 
boxes lilled wiih clean moisi peal. These 
should then be placed in warm conditions 
in order lo slarl Ihe lubers inlo growth. 
When a reasonable number of leaves have 
been produced the lubers must be lifted 
carefully and plained inlo small pots to 
begin with, ihe plants later being trans- 
Regular feeding is essential. Roy Hartley, 
pink. Gold Plate, yellow and Crown Prince, 
crimson, are some of Ihe main superb 
varieties which are available. 

The pendulous hegonias (varieties of 
26 B.penduta) are irealed in exactly ihe same 



way, except thai ihey w ill do infinitely belter 
if Ihey are planted in hanging baskets 
instead of conventional pois when ihe final 
planting is undertaken, H is also important 
lhat (he basket chosen should provide a 
reasonable body of soil so thai plants may 
develop lo their fiill potential; grown in this 
way pendulous begonias are among [he 
most spectacular of all flowering pot plants. 

Begonia rex can have few competitors 
w hen il comes to sheer variety oNcarpallern 
and a quite astonishing range of colours, 
exceptional platiis of ihe larger leaved types 
thai have been grown in perfect conditions 
may be encouraged to develop inlo speci- 
mens measuring as much as 3 ft dm) in 
diameter. Plants reaching this sia: would be 
in the region of three years old and should 
he growing in pots or some 111 in (25cm) in 
diameler. However, when ihey are required 
for indoor deeoraiion il is much heller lo 
choose ihe varieties that have smaller leaves 
as they are very much easier lo manage and 
will make fewer demands on available 
space. In room conditions, mosi plants lend 
lo lose many of [heir lower leaves as they 
age. and as they do so a sloul rhi/omalous 
stem develops and the plant loses much of 
its attraction and may have to be discarded. 
Though il is nol easy, new plants may be 
made by cutting mature firm leaves inlo 
poslagc-stamp-si/c pieces which should 
then be placed on moisl peal in a warm 
propagating case. Alternatively, the leaf 
stalk should he removed and Ihe lea! pegged 
down on moisi peal alter ihe veins on ihe 
undersides have been cut with a sharp 
knife. New plants w ill eventually form from 



the cut veins. In conditions lhat arc damp 
and cold, mildew on the leaves may prove 
to be a problem and should be treated wiih 
a proprietary I'ungieide. 

Unless il is during the winter months, 
plains lhat are or reasonable size when pur- 
chased are often better: for being polled on 
into slightly larger pols without loo much 

Another rhizomatous- rooted begonia 
which is useful in plant groupings is B. 
masoiiiima. This is commonly named fl. 
Iron Cross on account of the dark green 
pattern in the centre or Ihe leaT which re- 
sembles an iron cross. It needs similar con- 
ditions to ihose suggested for B.rex. al- 
though ii prefers a more shaded position 
during the brighter months of ihe year. Il 
is, however, more difficult to raise from 
cuttings; more time and greal care wiih 
watering being needed while the rooling 
process is taking place. 

In the larger rooms where space is not a 
problem then are many fibrous-rooted 
cane-type begonias lhat are reasonably easy 
to care for and also offer a spectacular dis- 
play for many months of the year. One or 
the most reliable thai is also fairly easy to 
acquire is B. keerm which, in fair condi- 
tions, may attain a height of 5 lo 6 fl (1-5 
to 2 m). It has dark green, silver-spotted 
leaves and pink flowers in spring and 
summer. Other kinds growing lo a similar 
height are fl. fiichsiditks, wiih small leaves 
and pinkish-red flowers throughout the 
summer months, and B, maeulura, wiih 
silver-spotted leaves and pink flowers. The 
main feature or these cane-lype begonias is 



Beloperone 



heavy trusses of pendulous flowers. There 
are many more species and varieties of ihis 
type of begonia [hal will be well worth 
trying, both indoors and in lilt greenhouse 
Larger plants should be grown in pots of 
10 in (25 em) in si/eand the compost should 
be a little heavier than for smaller plains 
two purls of John Innes potting compost 
No. 3 to one part of sphagnum peat. It is 
also wise to use the heavier elay pots to 
prevent tall plants from overbalancing, fur 
growing in hanging baskets I would recom- 
mend B.glaiaophyllu. The main attraction 
of Ihis libro us-rooied begonia is the mass 
or pendulous flowers thai appears early in 
ihe year and varies in colour from rose-pink 
to brick red. 

Cuttings of t he cane-type begonias will, on 
the whole, root very readily in modest con- 
ditions, there being little need for creating a 
special environment to entourage them. 



Native to Mexico, the most important of 
these attractive plants is Bi'loporDie gutuiti. 
which is commonly named the shrimp plant 
The common name is derived from the 
heads of petal-like bracts that are shrimp 
like in appearance and vary in colour from 
deep pink to shades of light autumnal 
brown. The variation in colour is dependent 
on the amount oflighl that is available. The 
lubular flowers which grow out from the 
bracts are nol in themselves particularly 
attractive but they add to the generally 
pleasing appearance of ihe plant. Again 
depending on the growing position, the 
leaves will vary in colour from pale to dark 

The growing position should be light but 
not too sunny, and Ihe best growing tem- 
perature is in the region of 18 C (65FK in 
very hoi rooms plants lend to become thin 
and drawn. Although the plants should nol 
remain saturated for long periods it IS. 
nevertheless, essential lhat the compost 
should not at any time dry out excessively, 
a moist compost thai drains freely is the 
mosl suitable. 

New planls may he raised from cuttings, 
about 3 in (Scm) in length, inserted in peat 
and plaeed in a warm propagating case 
until they have rooted: Ihe temperature 
should be in the region of 20'C (6TF) 
with a high humidity level. Non-flowering 
shoots are the best material for making cut- 
tings, but as it is often difficult to find any 
new growth that does nol have flowering 
heads of bracts it is usually necessary to 
remove ihese before inserting Ihe cutting. 
In order to produce plants thai are a reason- 



able sue ii is advisable lo insert four or five 
cuttings in each small pot. Also, to promote 
more bushy grown. Ihe growing lip of each 
shoot should be removed once the cuttings 
are well rooted and have started lo grow 

Healthy plants of beloperone produce an 
abundance of beads of bracts which often 
weaken Ihe plant, so it is wise lo remove Ihe 
lirsi bracts thai are produced in order to 
encourage the plant lo develop more leaves 
and become sturdier and capable of pro- 
ducing a much greater number of bracts in 
time John Innes polling compost No. 2 
with a little peal added will suit them best, 
and it is important lhat plants should be 
polled on inlo larger pols once each year 
until they have become established in pols 
of the T-m 1 1 8-cm I size, thereafter they may 
be sustained by regular feeding Regular 
feeding of established younger plants is also 
essential if they are lo remain attractive. 

Pruning is only necessary when the plants 
become untidy in appearance, or when 
older plants become overgrown, and should 
be done in the autumn when there are 
usually fewer heads of bracts present. 

Another interesting species is B.luiea. 
which has lime-green bracts lhat are par- 
ticularly attractive in larger plants; ihese 
are seen at Iheir best when growing in 7-in 
(18-cm) pols. To encourage plants to grow 

bracis as the plant is developing, so gelling 



Bromeliads <a, 



Aechmea 



ll seems that, like cacti, either you like 
bromeliads or you do not - it may have 
something to do with the fact that many of 
them have edges to their leaves that arc not 
unlike the teeth of a saw. Aim Oil all Ihe 
members or (he fascinating BrOmeBaeeae 
Tamily are indigenous lei tropical Souih 
.America "here they grow in trees, on the 
forest floor, and almost anywhere else that 
offers a foothold. Some develop into large 
specimens, while others seem to be little 
more than wispy strands of growth thill 
would hardly seem worthy of classification 
as plan Is. TUIuiuIsm uateOides, Spanish 
moss, is just such a plant producing a 
matted growth Of silver-grey strands that 
require nothing more than the moisture in 
ihe atmosphere 10 keep them not only alive 
hut growing rampantly. So much so that il 
is one of the most troublesome of tropical 

In spile of their I ropii a I origin bromeliads 
arc amongst ihe easiest of plums to care for. 
and most or then arc perfectly suited to 
room conditions. Besides iheir enotic roseiic 
shapes, many of ihem have brilliantly 
coloured foliage and others have Dowering 
bracts that are a malch for any (lower in 
both colour and shape. Some Dowering 
brads are carried on slems several feet long 
while ol her plants in Ihe family have flowers 
that barely emerge from ihe water reservoir 
in ihe centre of Ihe roselle of leaves. An 
imponam need with all the rosette-forming 
species is thai of keeping ihe water reservoir 
lopped up In room conditions all Ihe 

many years to produce Iheir flowers. 



Among the acchmeas [here are a number of 
plains thai [tie keen house-plan I grower 
may be templed to purchase in order lo 
improve his colleclion. but il musl be said 
that some of them, such asAtvlum'O wuriiit- 
regmae, will become much loo large for 
mosi households. This species also lakes 
somewhere in Ihe region or twelve years 
before it produces flowers, so it is really bcsl 
suited to the plant collector with a large 
greenhouse al his disposal. 

Doubtless ihe best known is A.rliodo- 
ivtiiwti (,-(.. I'uscmiu). ihe culture of which has 
been developed 10 a very fine pilch by one 
or [Wo specialist nurserymen on the Con- 
tinent. For commercial purposes new plants 
are raised from seed and, as they lake a 
number of years before they gel lo flowering 
stage, they tend to be e\pensivc lo buy. 

The leaves arc predominantly grey in 
colour and have a natural downy covering 
which should nol be wiped or cleaned as 
ihis will mar their appearance. They are 
broad and slrap like and are formed in Ihe 
shape of a rosetlc which, in fact, provides a 
natural watertight vase. Keeping the centre 
of ihe rosette permanently filled wiih water 
is essential to Ihe well-being of the planl. 
the compost in which ihe planl is growing 
should be kept just moisi. 

The head of pink braels and small blue 
flowers is very exciting in appearance and 
will remain colourful for six lo len months 
from ihe lime of its appearance in ihe 
bollom of the vase of waler. I am asked 
many questions aboul what should be done 
when the plant has finished (lowering. The 



bracts and its stem when il is no longer 

leaves when this dies down naturally. By 
ihen new young growths (offsets) should 
have developed al I lie base of Ihe plant and 
care should be exercised not to damage 
these us they will be the rosettes lhal will 
bear flowers when lhe\ have developed to 
sufficient size - usually in three years. 
Alternatively. Ihe small rosettes can be 
removed and plained up individually when 
they have produced several leaves of their 

This advice applies to all ihe roselle- 
loniim^ bromeliads. 



Ananas 



Billbergia 



The principal distinction of Attains ami- 
mosus is that it is the only member of the 
truly exotic and fascinating bromeliad 
family thai is of any value to commerce to 
those with a taste for exotic fruits it is belter 
known as Ihe pineapple. The dull green 
leaves with vicious spines along their mar- 
gins cannot be described as beautiful by any 
stretch of the imagination, but the plant has 
the distinction of being able to produce 
small pineapples on the ends of long stems 
when grown in pots as small as 5 in (I Jem) 
in diameter. Even when in fruit it cannot be 
described as beautiful, but it has a fascina- 
tion for many people who feel there is some- 
ihing special in having a pineapple plan! in 
fruit on the kitchen windowsill! 

Raising new plants in quantity is a task 
for the skilled plantsman. but there is no 
reason why anyone with an experimental 
turn of mind should not attempt to grow 
the odd plant from a pineapple fruit. The 
turted lop of the fruit should be removed 
with an inch or so section of the fruit itself 
Follow this by removing the sappy part of 
the fruit from inside the skin, which should 
be dusted with a hormone rooting powder. 
A potful of peat covered with a generous 
layer of sand is prepared and the pineapple 
is pressed, tufted section uppermost, into 
the sand. The pot should then be kept in a 
closed ease or propagator in a heated green- 
house until roots have formed and the tufl 
starts to grow. It may surprise you to dis- 
cover that it is not so difficult as might be 
imagined. 

Where the foregoing plant may be at the 
end of the scale as far as beautiful brome- 



liads are concerned, there can be no doubt 
that the variegated A.braatatUi uriunn 
when bearing fruit must rank as one of the 
most beautiful ofalMhe plants thai is likely 
to be purchased in a pot. The leaves tend to 
be very much longer and broader with rich 
cream and green colouring. When about to 
produce fruit (on plants some four years 
old) there is an added bonus when the 
central leaves of the rosette change to a 
rich reddish pink, and one may also have the 
good fortune of seeing the larger outside 
leaves suffused w ith the same rich colouring. 
The fruits are also much more spectacular 
being carried on stems that may reach a 
length oflS to 24 in (45 to 60 cm) and are 
again reddish pink in colour with short- 
lived flowers of the most intense blue. 

As the fruits develop it is usual for the 
plants to produce strong side growths from 
amongst the overlapping leaves. These 
should be removed in their entirety and 
used for propagating new plants; for this 
operation a heated greenhouse will be re- 
quired. Side growths should be allowed to 
develop to u reasonable size before detach- 
ing them, by which lime they will, in fact, 
resemble young plants rather than a con- 
ventional cutting. 

Good light and reasonable warmth are 
the principal needs of all pineapples. The 
compost should be on the dry side for the 
best results and feeding should not be 
necessary. When polling, an open free- 
draininu potting mixture is important, so I 
would recommend a peat and leafmould 
mixture rather than heavier loam-based 



Given reasonable growing conditions the 
more common of the billbergias. B. nuium. 
is one of the easiesi or indoor plants to care 
for. in fact it often seems to thrive with the 
minimum of attention. The foliage is 
typically that of the bromciiads. but clusters 
of plants increase much more rapidly than 
those of the majority of plants in this family 
Consequently it is necessary to split up the 
clumps much more frequently than would 
he expected of most bromcliads. 

Clumps may be divided at almost any- 
time when the plant is not actually in flower. 
When division it deemed necessary the com- 
post in the pot should be well watered in 
advance, and the plant must be knocked 
from its pol before being divided into either 
individual plantlets or more manageable 
smaller clumps that may be potted up 
. di.l.sii;. lnJuidinil pblll- >lunikl by. 
into _W-in (9-em) pots, while the small 
clumps will do better if potted immediately 
into5-in(l.l-cmlpols. For a few weeks after 
potting in this way the composi must be 
kept on the dry side until the plant makes a 
reasonable amount of new roots. In any 
event, the composi should at no lime re- 
train-. >aiur.tieil lor lung periods. 

Alternatively, a number of young plants 
may be planted up in hanging baskets of 
reasonable size to give a grand display when 
they produce their multi-coloured flowers 
with exotic pink bracts. Individual llowers 
last for little more than a few days, bul a 
large clump in a hanging basket will provide 



Cryptanthus Guzmania 



Neoregelia 



.Although much smaller than the other 
members ot" the fascinating bromeliad 
family, cryptanthus. or earth stars as they 

ill their way. Ft* of them have flowers that 
can be described us anything other than 
insignificant, but their shape, colouring and. 
in particular, their usefulness make them 
firm favourites with the plant enthusiast. 

Being small plants that seldom produce 
individual rosettes of more than a few 
inches in diameter they are ideal for the 
keen collector who does not have a grejt 
deal of space at his disposal. They are also 
particularly useful when it comes to plant- 
ing up small dish gardens and bottle gar- 
dens, as they are never invasive and can be 
especially attractive in a naturalistic setting 
thai incorporates small rocks or cork bark. 

Many of the more choice kinds, such as 
Ciyptoiuhin /osrerimiiif. are almost museum 
pieces and are keenly sought after by the 
enthusiast, but there are more common 
types, such as C. bromeiioides tricolor and 
C.bivitttmis. that are reasonably easy to 
obtain. New plants are raised from offsets, 
so increasing one's stock of cryptanthus is 
inevitably a slow business. 

Another excellent use for cry ptanthus is 
in the making of bromeliad trees, as they fit 
perfectly in the many smaller recesses that 
will be formed naturally by smaller branches 
or the tree. Though naturally more terres- 
trial in their habit, the cryptanthus will 
adapi very readily to tree dwelling where 
they often grow very much better, and 
almost invariably produce rosettes with 
very much brighter colouring ir the moss 
surrounding [he roois is kept moist. 



Of all the many interesting plants in the 
bromeliad family. Gii:imniio naaaica musi 
surely rate as one of the most striking w ith 
its mottled foliage and colourful yellow- 
orange flowering bracts. Alas, these are 
slow-growing plants and so are not often 
offered Tor sale by the commercial grower. 
Heckles Iving >low growing they also in- 
quire a slightly higher temperature than the 
average run of bromeliads in order to do 
well, a minimum of 18 C (65 F) should be 
the aim. As they produces lot of leaves they 
become rather heavy and so are not par- 
ticularly suited to being grown on trees as 
epiphytes - elay pots that offer a good 
anchorage are the best type orcontainer for 

Less demanding and more easily obtained 
is G.iahnii, but it is equally impressive with 
long st rap- 1 ike crimson -coloured leaves and 
conspicuous yellow bracts that will remain 
colourful for some two months. Guzmanias 
are larger plants and more space is required 
for their development, but otherwise they 
need similar treatment to other bromeliads. 

Gtt:mmitt iingtiltna minor is another in- 
teresting species which enjoys being grown 
as an epiphyte on a bromeliad tree. It has 
bright orange-red bracts and the typical 
rosette arrangement of leaves. 



Here there are a number of plants that are 
much favoured by the professional plant 

lines and ciotic appearance. Neoregelia 
lurolinae tricolor is possibly the most excit- 
ing with its rather fiat rosette that may be 
24in (60cm) or more in diameter. The 
leaves arc cream and pink variegated, and 
as the insignificant blue (lowers appear the 
short leaves in the centre of the plant turn a 
brilliant red in colour. Although the flowers 
are short lived the leaves retain their bril- 
liant colouring Tor many weeks. Eventually 
the parent rosette will die. but before it does 
so up to five young plants will be produced 
around the base of the original rosette. 
When these young plants have produced 
some five or sis leaves of their own they 
may be removed with a sharp knife and 
potted up individually in small pots filled 
with a peaty compost. When no longer 
attractive the old plant should be discarded. 
As an alternative to removing the young 
plants they may be left attached to the old 
stump of plant and allowed to form an 
a i tractive cluster of new growth. 

Neoregelia speelabilis is commonly 
known as lady's fingernail because of the 
crimson lip at the end of each green leaf 
which resembles j painted fingernail. When 
the flowers appear the short leaves sur- 
rounding the water reservoir change to an 
incredible purple colour which does give 
the plant a spectacular appearance. 




Nidularium 



Tillandsia 



Vriesea 



This is a typical rosette -forming bromeliad. 
[he overlapping leaves of which form a per- 
fectly watertight 'vase' that must at all times 
he kepi filled with water. With older plants 
it is advisable to tip away existing water 
periodically before replenishing, oth cruise 
it is likely to become stagnant, Nidularium 
innoceniii is one of the larger bromeliads 
and is only suitable for more spacious 
rooms. The leaves are dark green with 
touches or purple and are wine coloured on 
the reverse side. The flowers are an insipid 
green in colour and are not of much conse- 
quence as they barely break the surface of 
the water in the vase. Plants will do reason- 
ably well in lower temperatures but it is 
usually advisable to maintain a minimum 
in the region of I6'C (60=F) with a fairly 
high humidity level. 

Although the flowers are nol particularly 
exciting, this is another of the bromeliads 
that provides a dramatic colour change in 
the leaves immediately surrounding the 
water reservoir when the flowers are pro- 
duced, in this instance the change is from 

Much as one would wish to see these 
exotic South American plants becoming 
more popular, if only on account of their 
durability, it would seem that their slow 
rateofgrowth and the amount of space they 
occupy on the nursery is against them. There 
is also the problem presented by many of 
the larger plants in that they have saw-edged 
leaves which makes working with them a 
somcuhal hazardous business. 



Compact little plants with comparatively 
insignificant leave- thai arc capable ol" pro- 
ducing bracts and flowers of quite extra- 
ordinary beauty. Tillundsias lake up little 
space and are ideal for use as epiphytes 
when arranging a bromeliad tree, or for 
planting at ground level around an old 
[ree stump. They are also very, very tolerant 
in respect of care and attention, seeming to 
go Tor weeks at a time with no care whatso- 
ever. In the greenhouse they are perfect as 
mobiles - attach them to a piece ortree bark 
using sphagnum moss and plastic-covered 
" ire and simply hang Ihem up - but do nol 
forget to submerge plant and anchorage in 
a bucket of water periodically. 
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in lid; clumps from which appear incredible 
cerise-coloured bracts that are nol unlike 
ciidlerish in shape. As if this weren't enough, 
from both sides of (he head of bracls there 
is a succession of petunia-blue flowers for 
several weeks. Well established plants w ill 
produce a number of heads of bracts and 
can be particularly attractive, Older clumps 
can be pulled aparl to provide material for 
propagating new plants, which are not 
difficult to raise. 

Spanish moss, TUkmdsia usneoides. has 
slender silver-grey foliage and the abilily 10 
survive on warmih, moisture and fresh air - 
no need for pots, compost or anything so 
complicated. It can be grown quite happily 
simply by draping the leaves over a branch, 
ur hanging them from a piece of wire in the 
greenhouse. However, it must be said that 
it is not easy to manage indoors on account 
nl'ib high lusiitidiij requirement. 



Vrieseas are compact rosette-forming plants 
that do enjoy a measure of popularity as 
house plants, possibly because they are not 
too demanding of space indoors and on the 
nursery where they are grown. The edges 
of the leaves are also quite smooth, so there 
is no problem in this respect. In this context 
I am thinking of Vriesea splendens. There 
are others, such as V fenestrate and V. 
hieroglyphiea. which lake many years to 
mature and are substantial plants when fully 
dev eloped. In fact, ihey are among the mosl 
majestic of all the vast bromeliad family. 

Vriesea splendens has dull green leaves 
with darker cross bands, and spectacular 
spear-shaped red bracts thai are most im- 
pressive. It is interesting to note that where 
many bromeliads mentioned in ihese pages 
gam colour as the bracls appear, it is the 
reverse with Wsplendens, which gradually 
loses the cross bands as the bracts emerge 
from the water reservoir. As with many 
other bromeliads. where one is unable to 
obtain plants of I', splendens they may be 
available in seed form. If the seed is fresh 
then it is not difficult to raise new plants. 

In relation 10 their size bromeliads are 
not all that well rooted, so it is important 
w hen potting on mature plants or seedlings 
lo ensure lhal a peaiy. open compost is 
used as roots will find it difficult to pene- 
irate into heavy soils. 



Calceolaria 



Callistemon 



Campanula 



The florist's calceolaria produces masses of 
fascinating pouched Bowers in a wide range 
of brighl colours -yellow, bron/eand red - 
and when introduced to the home as an 
established plant is not in [he least difficult 
lo can; Tor. Provide cool, light conditions 
and keep the plants moist, taking care to 
direct water into the pot and not over the 
Rowers and leaves. It is also wise to keep 
plants in good fettle by feeding them with a 
liquid fertilizer each week. 

To raise plants seeds should be sown on 
the surface of John Innes compost No. I 
any time from May to July and plants from 
such a sowing will flower lllc following year. 
Seedlings should be brought along in cool 
conditions and potted on into gradually 
larger pots as required, by autumn they 
should be in pols of some Sin (13cm) in 
diameter. Should the odd extra large plant 
be required the best of the bunch can be 
potted on yet again to give plants which can 
reach 3 ft (60 cm) in diameter. Greenfly can 
:u time, be trolihloomc and one -.luuild 
keep a watchful eye for them and treat with 
appropriate insecticide as soon as ihey are 
detected. Insecticides should be used at the 
strength recommended by the manufacturer 
and rubber gloves should be worn. When 
the plants have finished flowering and are 
no longer attractive they should be dis- 



Callisleiiniii dlrimis. an Australian bottle 
brush, is one of those plants in which there 
will always be some interest, as its distinc- 
tive flowers in the shape of a bottle-cleaning 
brush are always an attraction. The flowers 
are an orange-red colour with small tufts 
of leaves at the end of each and arc mainly 
produced in summer. New plants may be 
raised from seed, or they may be propagated 
rrom cuttings. 3 or 4 in (8 to 10 cm) in length, 
taken during uhc summer months and 
placed in a warm propagating bed or case. 
Cuttings are a more satisfactory means of 
propagation as plants from seed take a long 

As their foliage is not particularly attrac- 
tive, it is best to use eallistemons as tem- 
porary room plants where possible, keeping 
them in a greenhouse or warm conservatory 
white not in flower. To encouruge freer 
growth plants may be planted out in the 
garden against a sheltered sunny wall 
during the summer months. When potting 
use John Innes potting compost No. 3 for 
pots of 5-in 1 1 3-cm) diameter and larger, as 
plants quickly use up the goodness in peal- 
Older, untidy plants can be trimmed 
back and older branches thinned out at 
almost any time other than w hen the plants 
are in flower or about to flower. Well de- 
veloped plants may attain a height of some 
1 0 Ft (3m). but pruning can easily reduce 
this should they seem to be taking over their 



One of the nicest of cottage-window plants 
is Campamtlu isvphytlu alba, commonly 
named Italian bellflower. which produces 
masses of attractive while star flowers 
throughout the summer months. There is 
also C.isophyllii, which is blue and C.i. 
mora with mauve flowers, but the while one 
is by far the most popular and easiest lo 
care Tor. 

New plants may be raised from cuttings a 
few inches in length taken from non-flower- 
ing shoots at any time during Ihe spring or 
summer months. Cut tings should be placed 
in peaty seed -sowing compost, either in 
seed hoses or small pols. Pols are probably 
best and if five or six cuttings are put in each 
one they will grow into full plants and suffer 
less disturbance when being moved into 
larger pols. Once rooted the potrul of cut- 
tings should he polled into a slightly larger 
pot using a mixture of John Innes polling 
compost No. 3 and clean sphagnum peat in 
equal parts. The lips of the cutlings should 
be removed at an early stage to encourage 
more busln plants to develop. 

Light, cool and airy conditions are ideal 
for them, and when actively grow ing during 
the summer they must at no lime be allowed 
to dry out. as shrivelling and loss of leaves 
will be the result. Besides being good pol 
plants they are perfect for hanging baskets 
in the garden room where they will get 
plenty of light. As with all successful plant 
baskets il is important that Ihe basket 
should be well furnished with planls at the 
outset: with ihe campanula litis will mean 
putting four or five polfuls of planls in lo 



Carex 



Cerastium 



With larger plants theW is the almas: 
daily task ofclcaning Ihem over and remov- 
ing dead flowers one will he well rewarded 
for this by a continual supply of fresh 
toWerS. Once they have finished flowering 
at [he end of [he summer ihc plants should 
be cnl hard back and the compost kept on 
[he dry side until new growth is cvideni in 
the spring. At this lime [he plants should 
either be potted into larger eoniainers. or 
most of the old compos! should be shaken 
away from the roots and ihc plant repotted 
in the same container using fresh soil - John 
Innes polling compost No. 3 is suitable. 

Another campanula that may be brought 
in from the greenhouse and used as a tem- 
porary room plant is the chimney bell- 
flower. C.pyramldaiis, which aiiains a 
height of some 3 to 4 ft 1 1 to 1-25 m|. Light 



significant house plant but. nevertheless, it 
is useful in that it offers a change of texture 
and shape which can he particularly impor- 
tant when arranging plants in small eon- 
iainers. As [his is a plant that should have 
its roots permanently saturated it is also 
useful for forming part of the planting 
scheme at the surrounds of indoor pool 
features - now becoming more and more 
popular as the house-plan; enthusiast be- 
coma more adventurous Beingquilehardy 
outdoors carex will tolerate a wide range 
of condition v and Ihe most important need 
is for adequate moisture, us already men- 

Carex may be propagated by means of 
seed, but this is only necessary if a large 
number is required as plants may be in- 
creased very simply by dividing large 
clumps, or by teasing clumps apart and 
planting [hem up as individual pieces, 

When grown in pots it will be found thai 
mosl grassy plains look very much belter in 
wide shallow' containers rather than in tall 
slender ones, and to gel Ihe best effect it is 
better to plan! up several young planls in the 
wider container. Pol fairly firmly and use 
John Innes polling eomposl No. 3 as plants 
become very straggly and untidy when 
growing in open peat-based mixtures. Feed- 
ing is nol very important, but it will do no 
harm for plants to have the occasional 
jpplk:Liii>ii t>i lu|iiid fertilizer. 



nol Ihe son of ptanl you will find in Ihe 
housc-planl catalogue, or any catalogue for 
that nutter, it being something of an inva- 
sive weed in mosl gardens. However, with 
ihecosl of everything including plants for- 
ever rocketing upwards it i- wise to look 
around for something for nothing. More or 
lev. nothing as all one needs to experiment 
with this plant as a passible indoor decora- 
tion is a hanging basket some John Innes 
polling eomposl No 3 and a few cullings 
Ihc culling, lots of ihcm. are insened 
directly into [he basket of compos! where 
the) "ill rool with no difficulty. 

The problem, ihen. is finding a place to 
hang a basket of plants indoors. Perhaps it 
is time we relumed to the Victorian idea of 
utilizing hanging baskets on pedestals and 
not. in fact, hanging them up - in ihose 
grand days very omale pedestals were used 
for supporting elegant ferns and similar 
plants. Here we can well learn a lesson and 
trj oui cerastium as a cheap and cheerful 
pedestal planl that will enjoy ihe lightest 
possible growing position, and will also 
respond to watering and feeding in Ihe same 
way as almost any planl thai is confined lo 
a container. Pinching out the growing lips 
of Ihe planl. or even trimming ihe plant 
around with a pair of shears, will keep it 
more compact and attractive. 




Cestrum 



The common name of basiard jasmine is 
nol likely lo endear the cestrums to many 
of the house-plan! -growing public, and 
there are not many other than Ci-slnmt 
c likely t 
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Several attempts have been made to popu- 
larize it as an indoor plant but with very 
limited success. The foliage is somewhat 
coarse and dull green in colour, which in 
itself is a drawback Tor any potential potted 
plant unless it has significantly attractive 
Dowers to oiler .is compensation. 

The flowers or litis plant are a musty wine 
red and are produced in large clusters that 
are best seen when the plant has reached its 
maximum height of some 10 Ft (3m). 
Trained over an archway in the garden 
room or greenhouse cestrum flowers can be 
seen to good effect as they hang down away 
from the clutter of the foliage. Grown in 
this way the plants can be impressive. 

Growing conditions are in no way de- 
manding, as plants kept on the dry side in 
winter will quite happily tolerate tempera- 
tures in the region of VC (43*F); the 
summer temperature is not important pro- 
vided it is not excessive. Adequate watering 
and feeding is necessary in summer, Cest- 
rum grows vigorously and will quickly need 
to be repotted into larger pots in the region 
of 12in (30cm) in diameter; once having 
reached pots of this size the plants should 
be sustained by regular reeding. Prune back 
fllirly hard during the winter but when the 
plants have become old and woody it is 
better lo start afresh front cuttings. 



Could Chiuruphylum COmqsum (the spider 
plain) possibly be tile most popular foliage 
house plant that is grown today? Perhaps 
it is not the one that is most frequently sold 
over the counter of the flower shop, but it is 
surely the one that is most widely distri- 
buted among friends. The reason for its 
popularity is the ease with which it can be 
propagated from tile miniature plants that 
grow from the parent on the ends of long 
stalks. These young plants may be pegged 
down by means of pieces of bent wire in 
small pots filled with John Innes potting 
compost No. 2. There they are left until they 
have obviously rooted and have started to 
make new growth when they can be severed 
from the parent plant and allowed to grow 
away on their own. We are often faced with 
the problem plant that seems reluctant to 
produce young plantlets, but it will usually 
be found that when plants have become 
reasonably mature they will all have these 
'babies', as they are sometimes known. 
One sure way of gelling them lo produce 
little ones is lo pul the older plant in a 
hanging basket where it often looks much 
more effective and will certainly grow very 
much more freely. 

Another frequent question concerns the 
browning of leaf lips of chlorophytum 
plants - in my experience this is almost 
inevitable with plants that are confined lo 
pots. The problem is that these plants pro- 
duce large fleshy roots, not unlike miniature 
dahlia tubers, which results in the plants 
quickly becoming starved of nourishment 
even though they are being regularly fed. 
The consequence is that leaf tips become 



brown and the leaf in lime dies off: it isbesl 
to remove leaves completely once they have 
lost their attraction, The alternative is lo 
repot plants regularly inlo ever large con- 
tainers, but this in lime results in low- 
growing grassy plants which appear un- 
balanced in pots ihat seem much too large 
for them. Because of their need for a rich 
diet it will be little use poitingchlorophytum 
plants in compost containing only a small 
amounl of fertilizer. So. from the time they 
are transferred from their small propagating 
pots, ihey should be potted imo John Nines 
polling compost No, 3, In the heavier 
mixture growth will be a hltle slower, bui 
the planl will be beller in ihe long run. 
Growing conditions for thechlorophyium 



seen doing surprisingly well in widely differ- 
ing circumstances. However, try to ensure 
that they are in a reasonable temperature 
and good light and. when reeding, give them 
at least twice as much as the average indoor 
plant. They are never at their best in too hot 
conditions or when growing in compost 
which remains wei for long periods. 




Cineraria 



it chance discovery [hill [lit chrysaiithe- 

s flower buds according to ihi.- 
'ailable daylight fwhereas- 



:r plan 



l be a 



develop dower buds earlier than normal 
simply by subjecting them 10 higher tem- 
peratures spring bulbs being a good 
e\ample)has led In a small revolution in Ihe 
pot-plam industry. Instead or having these 
plants in flower »t their normal time in Ihe 
autumn, the nurseryman can now control 
the amount of daylight available lo the 
plant by using black polythene to blackout 
completely areas in which chrysanthemums 



L-ngih conditions when there is twelve hours 
or less of daylight. This encourages plants 
to flower more or less as and when required. 
This method is used for both cut flowers and 

A further advantage for the grower of 
potted chrysanthemums has been the de- 
idopment of chemicals that will restrici the 
growth of plants such as the poinseltia and 
the chrysanthemum. By using such chemi- 
cals the chrysanthemum, which would 
normally grow to a height of some 3 ft 
llm| can now be evenly controlled and 
restricted to a height of some 15 in (38cm). 
Such plants have got many obvious advan- 
tages over the taller, less manageable 
natural plants. In Ihe normal course of 
events five to six cuttings are potted into 
5-in (13-cm) half pots, and each cutting has 
its growing lip pinched out so that it will 
branch and produce a grealcr number of 
buds. The finished plant will then have 



somewhere in ihe region of twenty flowers 
by the lime i I is marketed. 

The art of a 1 1-t he-year-round chrysun- 
ihemum production has been developed lo 
such a fine skill thai the nurseryman can 
plant up his rooted cuttings and tell almost 
Co the hour when they will be marketed, 
usually some ten weeks after insertion. 

When pol chrysanthemums are bought in 
the shop they should not be accepted if they 
are in a too-backward condition, neither 
should they be accepted if they are too Tar 
advanced - the happy medium should be 
[he aim. Once indoors a light windowsill in 
a cool room will suit them, and with 
moderate watering they will last a full si\ 
lo eight weeks. When obviously past 
their besl they can he planted out in the 
garden where ihey w ill grow like ordinary 
garden chrysanthemums as they very soon 
lose the dwarfing effects of ihe growth- 
restricting chemical. 



This is a perennial that is best treated as an 
annua] by sowing seed each year - if sowing 
is staggered in April. May and June the 
actual flowering time of the plants can be 
spread from December onwards. The seed 
should be sown m John Innes potting com- 
pos] No. 1 and Ihe seedlings potted on into 
small pots tilled with John Innes polling 
compos! No. 2 when they are large enough 
to handle When growing them on a tem- 
perature in ihe region of 10'C (50 = F) is 
required, and the location should be airy 
and lightly shaded Although it is important 
lhai [he compost should at no lime dry out. 
il is equally important thai it should at no 
time become permanently soggy, so good 
drainage must be provided in the pol, Plants 
should be polled on as Ihey fill their pots 
with roots until they are in their final 5- 
or 6-in 1 1 3-cm) pots, thereafter regular feed- 
ing will be needed. Cinerarias are hybrids 
from Senecio cmemus and for anyone with 
limited space who wishes to have as many 
different coloured plants as possible the 
nana strain should be chosen. The nuiltifliira 
strain will suit Ihe person who wishes to 
grow Ihe biggest and best plani in the 
neighbourhood, and these do develop into 
quite magnificent plants if feeding and pot- 
ling is regularly attended to. 

When purchased as mature plants for 
room decoration it is imporlani thai, to 
some extent, the conditions prevailing on 
ihe nursery where plants were grown are 
maintained. That is to say cinerarias should 
enjoy the benefits of a light windowsill posi- 
tion in a room that is airy and cool. After 
flowering they should he discarded. 



Cissus 



Citrus 



As the common name kangaroo vine sug- 
gests. Cissus aman-lku is an Australian 
native that has long been a popular house 
plant. It is a natural climber and bang quite 
quick growing it will soon eover a wall or 
trellis and, indeed, is seen at its best trained 
in this »a>. 

As the plains increase in height and be- 
come older it is almost inevitable thai the 
lower leaves will lose their colour and be- 
come crisp and dry before falling ofT. 
Actually it is very much more sensible that 
such leaves should be removed before they 
become too much or an eyesore, as dead 
leaves hanging limply from a plant do 
nothing for il whatsoever. When faced with 
the problem of taller plants that have lost 
their lower leaves it is wise to cheat a bit by 
placing a smaller plant in front to cover up 
the defects. This is another reason for 
grouping plants together in a larger con- 
tainer - they complement one another and 
many a bare-stemmed taller plant can be 
camouflaged in this way. 

Indoors C.Ontarclka should have a 
lightly shaded, cool position, as very hot 
rooms, particularly if plants are close to 
radiators, can be harmful. Keep the com- 
post moist hut not saturated and feed regu- 
larly with weak liquid fertiliser. Cuttings 
are easily rooted and bushier plants result 
if at least four cuttings are placed in each 



There is ever a degree of fascination asso- 
ciated with growing e.iotie fruits in a pot. 
either in the greenhouse or indoors, hence 
the interest in lemon, orange, and similar 
trees. A start can lie made b> raising plants 
from pips, which "ill germinate fairly 
readily in moist compost in a high lemneu 
•lire I he seedlings can then be gradually 
potted on into larger pott However . i( must 
be said thai this is not necessarily going to 
he j i try rewarding eienise. as it takes 
many years for plants grown from pips to 
produce fruit And by the time they do the 
plants are usually 5 or 6fl (1-5 to 2 m) tall 
and have become very leggy and unattrac- 
tive; certainly not the sort of plants that 
could be used lo decorate anything other 
than a very large room. Another disadvan- 
tage is that these larger citrus have vicious 
barbs that make them difficult to handle. 
But. if time is on your side it might be worth 
trying. 

A much superior pi. ml lor indoor decora- 
tion is Citrus mills, the dwarf Calamondin 
orange, which is compact, spineless and 
oflen bears an astonishing amount of fruit 
in comparison lo the size of the plant - inci- 
dences of plants little more than 3ft (I m) 
in height hearing over 200 fruits have been 
known. Most of these are imported into 
Europe as mature plants from the sunnier 
parts of the United States. 

A clue lo their indoor care may be found 
in the use of the word sunnier in the previous 
puragraph it is absolutely essential that 
citrus plants of this kind should have the 
maximum sunlight that is available. This 
will mean placing them out ofdoors in full 



sun during the summer months of the year 
und having them on the lightest possible 
windowsill at other limes. It is also impor- 
tant that the compost should be Tree drain- 
ing and that il should at no lime be allowed 
to dry out. ..- this will result in the leaves 
curling up and eventually dropping off 

l-irger plants ate inclined lo be top 
heavy, and so, when polling them on. the 
heavier clay puis should be used as these 
will provide o better anchorage [he em- 
phasis when using day pots for plants that 
need fiee drainage must be on ensuring that 
a good layer of broken pots is placed in the 
bottom or the pol before any compost is 
introduced, this will prevent the hole in the 
bottom of the pol becoming blocked. 
C .milis does not have a very strong root 
system, so it is wise to use a compost that is 
not too heavy. A half and half mix of John 
Innes potting compost No. .1 and sphagnum 
peal is recommended When established in 
the new compost, or when plants are still in 
their original pots, they should be fed with 
a weak liquid fertilizer, but never in strong 
doses. Pruning is seldom necessary, hul 
untidy growths can be removed at any lime 
while the plant is not in Bower or fruit. 

Scale insects and. to some extent, cater- 
pillars, can be troublesome and should be 
dealt with as soon as they are seen. Leaves 
that are stuck together unnaturally are an 
indication that caterpillars are present, and 
the surest method or killing them is lo 
squeeze the leaves between linger and 
thumb! A sponge soaked in malathion solu- 
tion should be used- to wipe seule insects 
from leaves and stems. 




Clivia 



Clival minima is a handsome planl wilh 
slrong. green, strap-like leaves thai should 
be wiped over wilh a damp doth occa- 
sionally with a view to keeping up appear- 
ances, if nothing else. Besides having 
attractive leaves the Kailir lily, lo give 
elivia its common name, also obliges with 
clusters of orange lily-like flowers in early 
summer. One slight drawback is that lo 
have a reasonable show of flowers the plants 
should be in pots of some lUin (25 cm) in 
diameter, but as they flower very much 
more freely when the pols are well filled 
wilh roots, one should not be too dis- 
appointed if during the early potling-on 
stages plants do not respond too well in the 
mailer of producing flowers. When clivias 
are transferred lo their final pots it is usual 
to include in the compost a proportion of 
dry cow manure nol a very fashionable 
eommodiiy in ihese modern limes bul it 
does help lo sustain ihe plants. 

Older plants that are nol flowering so 
well, because they have completely ex- 
hausted Ihe compost in which ihey are 
growing, can be divided early in the year 
and potted up into several smaller con- 
tainers using John Innes potting composl 
. No. 2. 

Clivias require protection from direcl 
sunlight and may be placed oui of doors 
during ihe summer months: in decorutivc 
pots they are e.teellenl for adding interest lo 
Ihe palio area between house and garden. 
In winter ihey will gel by wilh temperatures 
in the region of 10 C (50 F) if ihe composl 
is kept on Ihe dry side, ai other limes 16 G 
(60 F) will suffice. 



Cobaea 

Cukwii sramkwi is a real space filler lhat 
can be raised wilh little difficulty from seed 
sown in the spring. Once seedlings arc large 
enough to handle they should be polled 
gradually into larger pots until the 10- or 
12-in |25- or 30-em) size is reached. There- 
after ihey will require regular heavy doses 
ot" liquid lertili/er lo keep them going, at 
least double the strength advised by the 
manufacturer. 

Commonly named cups and saucers, ihis 
planl will climb vigorously and ramble all 
over the place if i< gets a chance and is. 
therefore, beller suited lo Ihe garden room 
or patio, bul should nol be put out of doors 
until all possibility of a frost has passed 
Alternatively, it may be planted out in the 
garden - as a summer resident only. Al- 
though perennial il is much more satisfac- 
tory to raise new plants from seed each year 
and lo discard the older overgrown plants 

As a temporary planl for covering a 
trellis or wall during ihe summer months the 
rapid-growing cobaea can scarcely be im- 
proved upon. To gel the plant started it will 
be necessary io tie ihe initial grow th to the 
support, thereafter natural tendrils of this 
climber will Iwinc around any convenient 
framework. The viulei-coluured flowers 
tend to deepen in colour as they age. 



Cocos 



Anything that qualities us being unusual is 
worth trying a> an indoor plant and recently 
the coconut palm. Cik os nuiifera, has been 
offered as a pol plant. The principal allrac- 
tion is the large coconul encased in a 
fibrous husk which lies on its side half 
buna] in ihe compost and from ihe end or 
which the palm growth emerges. As a 
novelty u is amusing, but it does not seem 
likely that this planl w ill supersede the more 
elegant Lenua palm. When well developed 
the coconut palm has a large bulge at the 
base of its trunk and in the tropics il reaches 
a heighi L , t ...if. il'mi 

Much more manageable indoors and 
infinitely more eleganl in appearance is 
C wabkltumi which rarely grows lo more 
than a few feet (1 ml in height . 

As they are slow growing cocos are in- 
clined lobe expensive and somewhat scarce. 
Indoors ihey will require a minimum tem- 
perature of at leasi 16 C(6U F)and a posi- 
tion that offers good light wilh some pro- 
lection from direct sunlight. Plants should 
not be potted loo frequently, bul when this 
is undertaken it should be done in ihe spring 
of ihe year and the composl should be 
composed of something akin lo two parls 
of John Innes potting composl No. 3 and 
one pan of sphagnum peat. 




Coffea 

Coffee beans grow ing ill she pariour. in.i>lv 
and maybe not. bin (',<//<« iirii/in .i i> surely 
one ofilic interest plants that ina\ well add 
something lo a collection. Anyway, even 
though production of INUU may nol be 
easy, the dean elossv leaves are attractive. 

lie plant, occasional cleaning ol' [tie leaves 
should nol be neglected. 

Colfea may be propagated from seed 
sown in bivveM.ii ru>is ofsiood seed compost 
in reasonable Ileal, or lhe\ ma> be raised 
more easily by taking cullings. 4 or 5 in (10 
10 13cml in length, and inserting diem in 
early summer in a w arm lemperaliire. l or 
producing small quantities of a few planls 
use a small propagating case. 

A word of warning should be given here 
10 say that planls off. arabica will attain a 
height or some 6 ft (2 m) and. as ihey are full 
in appearance when well grown, ihey are 
nol suitable for homes with limited spaee. 
The polting-on sequence should be gradual, 
and once plants are in polsof 10-in (2S-G01) 
diameter ihere they should remain to be 
kepi going b> regular tccdiiie while llle> aic 
puiting on new' growth. 

Indoors the coffee plant will require good 
lighl. while in llie greenhouse il should 
enjoy light shade. Temperatures in ihe 
region of IS C (65 F) will suii ihem best, 
and fluctuating high and low temperatures 
should be avoided. Compost in Ihe pot 
should dram frecb . and an en ill is liiere will 
be a need lor regular waierinii ol" plants 
during the spring and summer months, 
with rather less water bemii eiven dtirtiic 
38 ihe winter. 



Coleus 




At some lime or other I would imagine that 
just about everyone with an interest in 
plants has grown coleus. eilher as pol 
plants or as part of the summer bedding 
scheme in [he garden. Some reasons for 
this are that they are easy lo grow , they are 
always plentiful, and there is little difficulty 
in raising one's own from seed. Albeit, 
seed-raised plants are seldom Ihe besl of the 
many fine plants that are available, but they 
do offer a very wide range or brightly 
coloured foliage ai very little cosl. However, 
il must be said that in recent years there has 
been a vast improvement in the colour 
range that is available from plants raised 
from seed. Coleus are grown purely Tor their 
leaf colouring and it is advisable lo remove 
the insignificant llowers as Ihey appear. 
Seed should be sown in February in John 
Innes potting compost No. I in a tempera- 
lure of around ISC (65 'Fl. and the young 
planls gradually potted on into slightly 
larger containers as they fill their existing 
pots with roots. Once in 5-in 1 1 km) pots 
planls can be kept in good condition simply 
by feeding. 

It is also possible lo obtain named 
varieties oi'colcus. most of which make very 
line pot plants. In order lo keep these 
named varieties going it is usually advisable 
to have a Tew small planls coming on from 
cullings so thai the older ones can be dis- 
posed of when they become overgrown. 
Cuttings may also be taken from plants 
raised from seed if there are any colours of 
which one is especially fond. Cullings may 
be taken at almost any time during the 
spring and throughout ihe summer monihs. 



Once established, the growing tips of young 
planls should be removed to encourage 
ihem lo branch and so acquire a more 

When growing coleus indoors as opposed 
lo the greenhouse il is most essential thai 
they should enjoy ihe lightest possible posi- 
tion in the sunniest window. Growing ihem 
in poor light will be a complete waste of 
time as they need brighter locations if they 
are lo retain their attractive colouring. For 
besl results Ihegrow ing temperature should 
nol fall below 10 C(50 F) and Ihe compost 
must be kepi moist and the plants fed. 
Where space is limited it is besl to keep only 
a few small plants over the winter for grow- 
ing on in the spring, thus saving ihe space 
demanded I" older specimens. 



Cussonia 



Cyperus 



Datura 



Some newcomers 10 the hobby or growing 
plants indoors are discouraged by [he slow 
growth which is a eharact eristic orso man;. 
Cuisuniu spictiia. however, is a notable ex- 
ception in that it grows almost too quickly 
in fact il can almost be seen to grow when 
it is in agree-ably warm and moist condi- 
tions, and will become a small tree in little 
more than two or three years from the time 
seed is sown. This is the ideal plant, then, for 
someone who has a tall empty staircase, 
entrance hall, or whatever, that is simply 
crying out Tor something to provide almost 
instant height to fill the upper reaches! 

Cussonia is very easy to grow in warm, 
light conditions provided the compost in 
the pot and the surrounding area can be 
kept moist, and that the plants are fed and 
fed and fed. They should also be polled into 
fairly large pots as soon as the root develop- 
ment demands it. Use John Innes potting 
compost No. 3 and the elegant leaves will 
begin to make their way to the ceiling The 
main stem and leaf stalks have an attrac- 
tive grape-like bloom and the general 
appearance of the plant resembles that of its 
relatives the seheltlera and lieptaplcurum 

For such large, seemingly robust planls. 
cussonias have very fragile stems that will 
snap off simply by leaning the plant over 
from its upright position, so care must be 
exercised when the plant is being moved. 

Seed of cussonia can be sown in warm 
conditions as soon as it becomes available, 
and from the time they can be handled il is 
wise to keep plants on the move by potting 

necessary. 



The principal reason for most of the average 
indoor plants shedding leaves and taking on 
a generally dejected appearance is over- 
watering on the part of the owner, who 
simply cannot leave his plants alone for 
more than a day without thinking that the 
poor things must need something done to 
them. In fact, the majorily of plants growing 
in pots are far happier if the compost is 
allowed todryouia little between waterings. 

However, in the case of the cyperus. 1 
can quite categorically say that you can 
never give il too much, no matter how 
heavy handed you may be with the watering 
can. The cyperus will be perfectly happy if 
the pot in which it i> growing is standing :i: 
water all the time. 

The most common species is Cyperus 
tliff'usus, which normally has umbrella-like 
roseLtes of leaves and small greenish flowers 
to a height of about 2(1 (60 cm I. but this 
can be increased by potting plants in larger 
pots. It is a very easy plant to care Tor. 
needing little more than warm, shaded con- 
ditions in order to succeed. 

Much more majestic is Culleriti]'tiHu.\. 
which develops the umbrella-like rosettes of 
leaves and flowers on very stout stems to a 
height of 7 ft (2-25 cm) when the roots arc 
confined to a pot. Not a very satisfactory 
plant Tor the average home, but a superb 
plant at the border of a water feature in 
more spacious premises. Both species can 
tv propagated hy di\ iding the clumps, and 
in the case ot C. ulinrni/olha the leaf rosette 
will root if placed in a glass of water. 
Umbrella plant is the rather apt common 
name given to both kinds. 



Tubs, troughs and other containers for 
brightening up an area or patio and terrace 
may be filled with all manner of plants from 
a wide range of colourful annuals, and 
garden shrubs such as hydrangeas, to 
something unusual and interesting such as 
Datiaa martolem. This is a lender South 
American shrub that reaches a height or 
some 6 ft (2 ml and bears exotic, pendulous, 
heavily scented, while trumpet -shaped 
flowers during the summer months. During 
the w inter months of the year this plant will 
need the protection of a warm greenhouse 
or garden room, and should only be placed 
out of doors when there is no further chance 
of frost: needless to say. il should be taken 
inside again before colder weather sets in. 

New plants may be propagated from 
cuttings taken during the spring or summer 
and placed in a warm propagating case. 
Once rooted they should be potted up in 
John Innes potting compost No. 2. and 
thereafter gradually potted into larger con- 
tainers as they fill their existing pots with 
roots. These plants never look their best 
until they are in fairly large pots. Before 
bringing them in for the winter much of the 
old growth can be trimmed away so that 
they do not occupy loo much valuable 
healed indoor space. Indoors they require 
a light posiiion in a cool room, and need 
ample water in summer but should be kept 
on the dry side in winter. Feed while actively 
growing once the plants have filled their 



Davallia 



Dracaena 



Sometimes I wonder jusi how many plants 
then: are on the windowsills around the 
world tliat have no commercial value what- 
soever, and just how many there are that 
would item lo have link' attraction for all 
but the owner of the plam. My plant of the 
hare's-fool fern. Davallia canarwmii. is 
probably just such a plant, in that very lew 
visitors come in and say the expected nice 
things that are normally said about the 
remainder Of the plants. Why do we keep 
them '.' Why do I keep my comparatively un- 
attractive davallia'.' [I is sentiment, no less, 
someone gave it to nie and much as the lady 
or the house wishes to put it in the dustbin it 
is hung on lo as a reminder of that person. 

However, davallia is a curiosity and very 
easy lo manage in almost any conditions 
that offer a cool shady position, lihasralher 
coarse fern foliage .md the principal interest 
lies in the amusing rhizomalous growths 
lhal protrude from around the centre of the 
plant at soil level and look like fur-covered 
feel, hence the unusual common name. It is 
probably heller grmv n as pari of a col lec Lion 
of 01 her plants, and will be perfectlv happy 
on a windowsill out of doors during the 
summer months Water and regular feeding 
will be appreeiaied during the summer but 
the plain should be kept on the dry side in 

Davallia is easily increased b> division of 
the rhizomes early in the year. 



Among Lhe dracacnas there are both easy 
and difficult plants: most are tall and stately 
and win add thai exotic touch to almost any 
plant collection. 

Possibly the easiesl lo manage is 
Dracaena marginala, which has narrow 
pointed leaves that are green in colour wilh 
dull red margins - hence the name. These 
will happily survive at a temperature as 
low as 10 C(5U-F) if the compost in the pot 
is kept on the dry side. Wet conditions at 
any time, but especially when it is cold, will 
be harmful lo almost all the dracaenas 
WithD. ntarginuia and all lhe talier growing 
dracaenas there is a natural tendency for 
them to shed their lower leaves as Ihey 
increase in height, but this can often en- 
hance rather than mar their appearance. 
Plants of differing height grouped together 
have a particular appeal. 

One of the best foliage-plant intro- 
ductions of recent years has been D.m. 
cone&ma, which is a beautiful variegaied 
form of D. marginata. A little more difficult 
to care for it is still in short supply, but it is 
a plant that will add considerably to any 
collection. The colour of the foliage - 
cream and green siriped with pinkish-red 
margins to the leaves - will vary according 
to the amount of light that the plant is sub- 
jected to. Very strong direct sunlighi should 
be avoided, but good light is important if 
plants are to retain their rich colouring. If 
plants are constantly overwatered they will 
also lose much of their sparkle, so watering 
requires to be done wilh care, and lhe ten- 
dency should be towards rather ioo little 
than too much. Feeding is not desperately 



important, bui established plants will ob- 
viously respond to regular feeding with a 
weak fertilizer, but it should not be 

Almost all the dracaenas will be the 
betier for polling in John Innes potting 
compost No. 2 or 3 rather than the very 
peaty composts that seem to be lhe vogue 
today. Most of the ones with thicker stems 
can be rooted by cutting the stems up inlo 
sections a few inches in length and pressing 
them into boxes or pans filled w ith moist 
peat. Even lhe oldest mosl unlikely pieces 
will root if the temperature is reasonable 
and general conditions satisfactory. Those 
which produce thicker, more fleshy roois 
may also be propagated by cutting lhe roots 
up inlo small sections and burying them in 

Other dracaenas w iih narrow green leaves 
lhal can be relied upon lo do well in 
moderate conditions are D.indivisia. D. 
ptirrii and D. vuickai'riii. However, not all 
or these will be as easily obtainable as Ihose 
first mentioned. 

Some of lhe more difficult kinds of 
dracaena are dealt with on page 88. and a 
related plant - Pleomele reflexa - on page 
81. 



Episcia 



Erica 



Eucalyptus 



Useful planis with attractive foliage and 
colourful flowers which are not loo de- 
manding in respect of space, although Ihcy 
do require a temperature in the region Of 
16 C(60 F) and a moist atmosphere il'they 
are lo do well. In these conditions cuttings 
of episcia root like weeds and can he grown 
on as ground -cover plants between other 
pots (in planted [roughs for examplel. as 
potted plants for display on their own, or 
they make superh plants for hanging 
baskets. 

There are a number of striking hybrids 
Of Episcia cupreaiu. Most have dark, 
slightly quilted leaves with metallic silver 
l'f pink variegations and hell-shaped [lowers 
in shades of scarlet and orange which 
appear mainly in spring and summer but 
can he carried at any time of the year. 

The plants should be kept on the dry side 
in winter, and fed in the summer. As the 
young plants are more attractive it is a good 
idea to keep some cut lines coming ;ih>ng to 
replace older plants. 

Another interesting plant in this genus is 
E.iliiDHhifiiim. which has soft green, 
naturally trailing leaves that are arranged 
in small clusters at intervals on the slender 
stems. These clusters can be snipped off at 
anv nine li nd used to propagate new plaiu>. 
While flowers which are deeply fringed 
along the margins of the petals nestle 
amongst the foliage. This is a homely little 
plant that is very easily managed if kept 
moist, shaded and reasonably warm. 



fashions change with plants in very much 
the same way as they do with clothes, furni- 
ture, and almost everything else, and as a 
result many plants fall out of favour. The 
Cape heath is one of the plants that wc 
seem lo see less and less ol'as the winters go 
by. and much of the reason for this, one 
presumes, can be laid at the door or ihe 
poinseltia which has become so imponant 
as a t"hristm,is-tio"ering planl. 

Cape heath is the collective name for the 
South African species Erica gracilis. E. 
hyemalis and E. nivalis, all of which produce 
while or pink flowers during lale autumn 
and winter. They are normally purchased as 
mature plants in flower and are not espe- 
cially easy lo eare for once ihey have been 
introduced lo dry and hot indoor con- 
ditions; it is often a problem lo retain the 
leaves long enough for all ihe flowers to 
develop. Indoors the ideal lo aim for is cooL 
light and moist conditions. In fact, while 
there is little chance of frost, plants will fare 
very much better out of doors on a window- 
sill. Care is needed with the watering and it 
is better lo use ruin waler lhan hard lap 

when a group of [hem are placed together 
in a larger container rilled with moist peal. 

Inch-long cuttings can he rooted in ihe 
spring in a propagating case at a tempera- 
lure in ihe region of 20 C (68 R. using a 
pe:ii and sand mixture. 



Here we have another plant thai is suitable 
for many purposes: as an indoor or green- 
house plant, for decorating Ihe palio in an 
ornamental poi or. in milder climates. Tor 
planting oui in the garden in a sheltered 
position. When eucalyptus is grown in pots 
the cool grey leaves of this eleganl Aus- 
tralian gum tree present a beautiful picture, 
and there is the added bonus of the aromatic 
eucalyptus sceni when a leaf is broken or 
crushed Eucalyptus gwmii and E. globulus 
arc the kinds usually offered as indoor 

Young plants may be raised from seeds 
sown in a warm propagator in [he spring 
and potted on into small pots as soon as 
Ihey are easily handled, certainly before 
ihey have made loo much root in ihe seed 
pan or box. Thereafter plants should he 
polled on as they fill their pots with roots: 
it is especially important that they should 
not suffer any root damage in the process. 
Damage to stronger roots or larger plants 
can quite frequently be fatal. 

The dark corner is most certainly not the 
place for this planl. as ii must have good 
light to do well, and to show off its lovely 
foliage to full advantage. So. grow them in 
a light, cool position and keep ihe composl 
moist, while ensuring lhal it is well drained. 
Feeding is nol particularly important if 
polling on is anended lo. and when plants 
have become old and woody it is usually 
best lo start again with a fresh one and to 
put the old friend out lo grass in a sheltered 
spot in ihe garden! Plant them out in the 
summer so thai they have a chance to 
become established before the winter. 




Euphorbia 



manner of garden sons ihal conie to mind, 
bin there is also a range of more tender 
kinds that need something much more than 
the average cold-garden conditions in order 

The- iiddc-d bonus of scent is a consider- 
able advantage where flowers are concerned 
and many of these tender and exolic bulbous 
planus are well endowed in this respecl. The 
Amazon lily. Emluira grtvutitlurii fsyn. 
uiiia-onica) - what a grand selection of 
names - has attractive, naturally glossy 
leaves and heavily scented while flowers that 
are borne in late winter and spring on stems 
some 18 in {45cm) in length. These are 
much coveted by the florist seeking that 
extra special centrepiece for the bride's 
bouquet. 

When the Dowers die down naturally the 
compost should be kept dry until mid- 
summer when the bulbs are planted up 
again in fresh John Nines polling compost 
No. 3: several bulbs should be placed in a 
7-in ( 1 8-cm) pot in order to conserve space 
and lo get a good show of flow ers. Once they 
are in growih the compost should be kepi 
moist, and warm shaded conditions pro- 
vided. Although older books on the subject 
menlion the need Tor temperatures in the 
eighties on the Fahrenheil scale, most of 
these Iropical bulbs will do perfectly well ai 
around 16 C (60= F). Increase from offsets 
al potting time. 



Ettimy/majiipomais is another of the garden 
plants that is acquiring a further use as an 
indoor plant and E.j.uunw-rtiriegutus. as 
the name suggesls. adds a warm golden 
colouring to the collection. In fact, con- 
sidering the success of this very simple old- 
fashioned garden plant in the house-plant 
world. I wonder how Ion;: it w ill be before 
many similar plants are being adapted Tor 

Other good forms are the silver-varie- 
gated Etj.argenteo-variegona and ihe strik- 
ingly yellow-variegated E.j.mnlh-pk-Uit. 
All these can be rooted very easily by in- 
serting several cuttings in pots of John 
[nnes potting compost No. I and placing 
them in a warm propagating case. When 
potting them on into John Innes polling 
compost No. 2 in slighlly larger pots they 
should all have their growing tips removed 
lo encourage the formation of bushier 
plants. Pinching out the grow ing tips in this 
way is something that should be repealed at 
intervals as the plants are establishing them- 
selves. In lime they make superb specimens 
in larger pots up lo Ihe 10-in (25-em) size, 
and can well form pan of Ihe plant decora- 
lion on ihe palio. 

If they do grow too large they can then, 
with advantage, be planted out in the gar- 
den Indonrs. provided ihey have good 
light and ihe eompol u kept moist they 
will present few problems It wdl do no 
harm to give established plams regular 
applications of weak liquid fertiliser 



There are many plants in the spurge family 
lEiiplmi-hhmut') and far Lind away the mosl 
importanl as far as potted plants arc con- 
cerned is Euphorbia puklierrimu. the Christ- 
mas flower that is much better known as [he 
poinsetlia. The improved strains of recent 
years have lirmly established these as the 
most popular of Christmas-flowering 
plants, and their lasting value indoors en- 
sures lhat they are in ever greater demand. 

Red is the most popular colour, but there 
are w hite and pink kinds that offer a pleas- 
ing change. When purchasing a plant it is 
best to seek out a good supplier with agree- 
ably warm premises, as cold conditions 
existing for even a temporary period can 
have a detrimental effect on the plants al a 
later date. Thereafter, in the home. Ihey 
require a temperature in ihe region of 16 to 
20 C (60 to 68 F> and a position that affords 
maximum light. Too much water can be 
harmful, and it is suggested that the com- 
post should be allowed to dry out a lillle 
between each application. Feeding should 
not be necessary' while the plants are in 
llower. bul a little weak fertilizer occa- 
sionally ivill do no harm. 

Plants may last for> anything from six 
weeks to six months, and die back naturally 
after flowering. When this happens the 

(IQcm)from the oldest growth and the com- 
post must be allowed lo dry out and should 
Ihen be left almost completely dry Tor 
several weeks: until such time, in fact, as 
new growth is evident where the leaves were 
previously. When growih slarts the com- 
post is watered and the plant is potted into 




fresh John Innes potting COmposl No. 2 or 
3 depending on it. si/e. When 1 Jit' jilunl has 
produced several new leave! the eroume 
lip of each new shoot should be removed. 

Good light is always an essential require- 
ment, but from mid-September onwards 
poinsellias should only he subjected to 
natural du>light. lis additional an niuitil 
light in the evening will prevent the forma- 
ikm of (lower buds by encouraging the 
plants la continue growing. However, it 
must be add'.". 1 that plants seldom do as well 
in subsequent years indoors as they do 
during their tin year while griming on the 
nursery, but there is a decided sense of 
achievement in being able to encourage 
them to produce their red bracts for a 

Cuttings of the poinsettia root with little 
difficulty dun lie [lie ..iiiumet months. These 
should be 4 to din' (10 to 15cm) in length 

before being inserted in peaty compost. 
There is one other euphorbia that the 
.:-cnlam y.rowei is likely lo tome across 
and that is the crown of thorns. £, milii. 

is.; much less pleasant spurge, Iia\iug 
a succulent stem from which vicious harbs 
■ protrude It is also somewhat sparsely 
imished with small green leaves and pro- 
duces small, but allractive. reddish-pink 
bracts during the summer months, flams 
should be kept light, warm and on the dry 
-:Jl most of the time. Cm lines a lew inches 
in length should be removed and left for a 
| day or two to dry before being inserted in 
I small pots of John limes potting compost 
I No. 1. See also page 169. 



Exacum 

Exacum uffine is an attractive bushy little 
plant with glossy green foliage and lots of 
pale blue, fragrant flowers that are carried 
Tor a long period from June onwards. It can 
be raised from seed with little difficulty, 
this being sown in the spring and the seed- 
hues gradually polled on until they are in 
4-in (10-cm) pots 

Strictly speaking esacum is a perennial 
and. therefore, may also be propagated 
from cuttings but more satisfactory results 
.:rc ohiiiined il" licsli plant- arc [.used from 
seed annually. Caring for planls indoors 
presents few problems if cool, light con- 
ditions can be provided. 

In keeping with many of the smaller and 
cheaper flowering plants, the eiacums are 
much used by florists for planting in con- 
tainers tilled with a mixed selection of 
plants. The majority of the planls in the 
containers arc usually foliage ones that will 
continue to grow in the same container Tor 
a surprisingly long period, while the flower- 
ing plant is included to colour the scene for 
a more temporary length of time. Having 
been given, or having purchased a planted 
bowl of this kind it is necessary to water it 
sparingly as these ornamental bow ls seldom 
have drainage holes lo get rid of surplus 
water. Also, when small flowering plants 
have gone past their best they should be 
replaced with a similar fresh plant or with a 
small foliage plant. 



Fatshedera 

These are tall, elegant foliage plants with 
dark green leaves that tire not at all difficult 
to look after, though they have a tendency 
lo develop brown leaves which are even- 
tually shed as plants age They are not 
natural climbers, and if a tall plant is re- 
quired then it must be provided with a slake- 
to which it can be secured as it increases in 
height. In the greenhouse fatshedera. if not 
staked, seems quite content to grow along 
the floor, winding around and about any 
objects lhat may get in the way. Providing 
adequate and secure slakes for larger plants 
is a task that is frequently neglected, which 
is a pity as the planls look so much belter 
for having them. 

l-\it.ilwdcni lizci is the proper name, and 
there is a variegated type (F.l.variegata) 
which, unfortunately, is a little less easy to 
care for The plant has resulted from a cross 
between Falsia japonini and Htdera Mix 
hlhrrnicu. and from the two parents we get 
the name fatshedera: falsia and hedera be- 
longing to the same family Araliuceae. This 
is also the reason why il is possible to graft 
small cut n tigs of hedera (ivy)lo the stems of 
the more stately fatshederas. Once the grafts 
have taken ihe leaves of the fatshedera can 
be removed so that in time one has a small 
tree with showers of ivy leaves coming away 

Indoors, provide good lighl with protec- 
tion from the sun and a reasonable tempera- 
ture, and water and feed moderately. New 
planls are nol difficult to raise from cuttings 
either of a single leaf with a piece or stem 
attached or of firm lips. 



Ficus 



EtOiS is a large genus which encompasses a 
tremendous assortment of plants from the 
edible figs tO the well-known rubber plants 
or house-plani fame. And when ii comes 10 
house plants there is something here Tor 
everyone with an interest in foliage plants. 
There are large plants, little plants, green 
ones and variegated ones. Some of them 
are very easy to care for. while others will 
tux the skill of the most accomplished 
plantsman. We hear it said that in order to 
be successful as a foliage plant there is a 
considerable advantage if the plain has 
naturally glossy leaves. l< nd in the lieu* 
family there are many such plums. Although 
naturally glossy leaves are. indeed, an 
udvunlage. they quickly lose their lustre 
when growing in dusty surroundings, and 
in order to keep them up to standard it is 
necessary to clean the leaves periodically. 
A regular light dusting docs glossy leaved 
plants no harm, but the frequent use Of 
chemical leaf-cleaning agents should be 
avoided, and at no time should the soft new 
leaves of any plants be cleaned as these are 
very easily damaged. A damp sponge is all 
that is needed to maintain a reasonably 
clean appearance, with an occasional appli- 
cation of a proprietary leaf cleaner for that 
c\tr.i special lustra. 

Our old friend Flctls elaslica, tlie rubber 
plant, has had a number of important 
changes since the first narrow, droopy 
leaved ones became popular as house plants. 
Hollowing Fetastko there was F.e.iiecuni 
with stiffer and more rounded leaves. 
Currently F.r.robusta rules the roost and 
tl is a vastly superior plant both in appear- 



ance and lasting quality. However, nothing 
seems to stand still in horticulture and we 
now have F.e. Abidjan (Black Prince), 
with very dark, almost black leaves, trying 

ccssful the latter may be. like its predeces- 
sors it will in the minds of most purchasers 
still be a simple rubber plant. And to do 
well the simple rubber plant needs coolish 
conditions [10 to I6'C (50 to 60 F)| and 
reasonable light and. above all. it hates to 
have its root system permanently saturated. 
Allow the compost to dry a little between 
each watering and in winter, when grow th 
is less active, water should be given very 
much more sparingly Feed with u weak 
liquid fertilizer while the plant is producing 

Similar treatment is also applicable to the 
easiest of the variegated rubber plants. F. t: 
schrrwriumt. On account of the added 
colour they oifer variegated plants are. on 
the whole, more popular than their green 
counterparts. However, this is not so in 
respect of F, c. SchrymUma w hich is green 
and dull mustard in colour, although the 
colour varies considerably Tram plant to 
plant depending on the tight conditions in 
which they have been grown. The problem 
with this plant is that, where variegated 
plants generally are the result of a virus 
of some kind, this variegated ticus often 
looks as if it is suffering from a virus attack. 
So it is not so popular, which is unfortunate 
as well grown plants can be particularly 
impressive, especially when three or more 
stems are polled in the same large pot. As 
w nil .ill the lieu-- witli -;irgn ic;r- o- pinp.i- 



galion of new- plants is effected by cutting 
the plant up into individual leaves with a 
piece of stem attached and inserting them 
in a peal and sand mixture in very warm 
beds that do not fall below 20 C (68 l F). 

For rubber plants potting on is only 
necessary every second year as a rule, and 
once plants are in pots of about II) in 
(25 cm) in size they can be kept going simply 
h], regular feeding. Plants that have become 
too tall for their head room tan be reduced 
IB height by having the top section removed 
with a pair orsecaleurs; this will encourage 
the bottom hair to branch. Alternatively, 
the plant can be air-layered, an operation 
that is simpler than it sounds. As the lop 
of the existing plant will form the new one. 
begin by removing a leaf at a point on the 
stem which will give a suitably sized new 
plant. Then make an upward cut about 
halfway through the stem at the point where 
the leaf joined it; insert a matchstick to 
keep the cut open and dusl the area with 
rooting powder 10 encourage root develop- 
ment. The area surrounding the cut should 
then be bound with wet sphagnum moss 
which should be tied in position wilh clear 
polythene. Make sure that the moss iscom- 
pletely enclosed by the polythene and that 
this is sealed around the stem above and 
below the wounded area. After about two 
months, when the moss is well filled with 
roots, the main stem should be cut just 
below the moss and the severed end allowed 
to dry before being polled in the conven- 
tional manner. Fhere are a .number orotlter 
ways of going about this interesting opera- 




The section ofplant that is left will begin to 
grow again lo give a rubber plant with a 
standard effect lhat can be quite attractive. 

Ficus iyrara. the fiddle-leaf fig, is probably 
the most stately of all the ficus plants that 
are used Tor decorative purposes, and when 
well grown il has few rivals among Ihe 
larger indoor plants. However, getting il Lo 
grow well is not the easiest or tasks, as it 
requires a minimum temperature of at least 
18 C (65 ; F) and spacious surroundings that 
are able to cope with its majestic size. 
Potting on regularly is essential and really 
large plants may eventually be in pols that 
resemble dustbins These are necessary to 
aeeommodate the very vigorous root sys- 
tem. Keeping the plants in smaller con- 
latneis will restrict their growth, but they 
seldom do as well and have a tendency to 
lose their lower leaves. The common name 
of fiddle-leaf lig is derived from the shape 
of ihe leaf which resembles a violin body. 
The leaves have a superb natural gloss and 
the veins are faintly yellow in colour. Much 
water and feeding are needed by vigorous 
plants. 

Berried plants are interesting and there 
ts a limited number, no more than a trickle, 
of F ttivetsifvtia offered for sale. These are 
much more compact plants with small 
leaves and masses of berries that are ever 
present on the plant and develop at a very 
early age. They may reach a height of 
6fi (2m). but il is much more usual to see 
plants several years old lhat are no more 
(ban 2 ft i "Hum lull. They arc reasonably 
easy to look after, needing slightly more 
warmth - 16"C (60 F) - than ihe ordinary 



rubber plant hul otherwise similar 

Another plant which needs i 
temperature of 16 (" (61) V) is F benjuminu . 
ihe weeping fig. Although growth may be 
restricted by grow ing plants in smaller pols, 
ihis is a plant lhat will reach Iree-like pro- 
portions in about len years when growing 
conditions are ideal. The average home 
owner should not, however, live in fear of 
(he roof being lifted off the homestead us 
room conditions are seldom ideal and 
growth is usually very much slower Almost 
all the ficus may be purchased as small 
plants to be grown on indoors, and if ihey 
gel out of hand iheir growing slems can be 
quite severely cut back lo a more manage- 
able size. Loss of some leaves lower down 
on the plant may result, but healthy plants 
gel over the sclbuek surprisingly quickb 
When moved to a new environ mem. either 
when it is first acquired or its position is 
changed in ihe home, ihe weeping fig has I 
tendency to produce yellow leaves which 
are eventually shed. However, provided 
conditions ale suitable it should soon settle 
down and grow away. 

Of all the ficus plants. F.bt'iifiluiknsH dun 
illustrated) is one of the most vigorous 
growing and really does need some space in 
which to expand as il branches freely and 
attractively in all directions. Alas. dull, 
down-covered leaves reduce the appeal of 
Ihis very fine plani - glossy green leaves are 

Lovely pale green leaves on wiry creeping 
stems do not conjure up the usual picture 
of a ficus plant, but thai is ihe appearance 
and habit of the delighiful creeping fig. 



F pumila. This is mostly sold in small pols 
and a ideal for mixing with other plants in 
troughs and similar containers. In con- 
tainers lhat are filled with peat in which 
plant pots are plunged, the creeping tig does 
well if a few plan is are spaced oui ai inier- 
vals m ihe container and [he creeping 
strands of growth are allowed lo wander 
oner the surface of the peat to provide an 
attractive green carpet. A shaded, warm 
and moist location is ideal as il abhors 
direct sunlight and being allowed to dry 

Fortunately ficus plants are not troubled 
loo much by pests - their main difficulty 
arises when the compost in the pot becomes 
waterlogged from too frequent watering 
and the roots rot and die as a result. Once 
roots have become inactive and the com- 
post waterlogged il takes a considerable 
time for the compost to dry out but this can 
be speeded up by removing the plani from 
its pot and standing the rooiball on top of 
the upturned pol. This melhod of drying 
the soil in the pol applies lo any plant that 
has sufficient root lo hold the compost 
together 

When potting plants imo laigci con- 
tainers use i. i Innes polling compost 
No. 2 for smaller plants and John Innes 
potting compost No 1 Tor larger plants 
the addition of a small amount of sphagnum 
peat will usually end ji.igc iiuickcr i.i.c.nt 

Some of the more difficult ficus will be 
found on page Ss 1 . 




Fuchsia 



Furcraea 



garden room means Lhal the indoor gar- 
dener jiii in- ;i considerable adianlnec when 
growing! indoor plants ou-r ilk- ln.ni 
whose only assets art I lie walls -in rounding 
him. There is [he benefit ol having some- 
where [o put plants lha[ have lost their 
lustre out of sight until they recover, and 
with a greenhouse it is possible to grow a 
much wider variety of plains which can be 
brought into the home as they mature. One 
of these is the rudisiu. This is. perhaps, the 
best flowering pot plant of them all. in that 
il is easy to care for and quite simply 
flowers for months on end. With a small 
mixed collection and a greenhouse that is 
kept warm in spring, these plants can be in 
flower from March to Oelober and there is 
no need to heat the greenhouse from ahoul 
the end of May. But a minimum tempera- 
ture of about 5'C (41 F) will be needed to 
see plants through the wimei months and 
gel them oil to a good Man in the spring. 

There are so many different sons to 
choose from il would seem (utile to oll'er a 
list here: far heller to browse through the 
catalogue of a specialist Tuchsia grower. Il 
would also help to inspect a collection 
growing in someone else's greenhouse, and 
perhaps get some first-hand advice at the 

Propagation is by cuttings which will root 
at any time of the year in very average con- 
ditions. Cuttings 3 to 4in (B to 10cm) in 
length arc the best: these should have one 
or two of the lower leaves removed and any 
flowers or flower buds that ma\ he prcsem 
46 before being insetted in pots. Once rooted 



they can be gradually potted on as required 
using John lnnes potting compost No 2. 
They do respond well to regular feeding 
once in their final pots, but be careful not 
to Teed plants until they are well rooted. 
During the winter months plants will need 
to be rested when they will require much less 
water and no fertilizer and should he kept 
in cooler temperatures although free from 

(ton. 

Fuchsias may be grown as conventional 
pol plants by removing early tip growth to 
make a shapely plant: more vigorous varie- 
ties can be trained to climb the greenhouse 
wall and along the roof to give a breath- 
taking display. Stems of bolder types can be 
run up on one leader to a height of 3 to 4 ft 
II to 1-25 m) before removing the growing 
point and allowing the plant to branch. 
Thereafter frequent removal of growing tips 
will produce mop-headed standard plants. 
And there are superb varieties such as 
Cascade and Marinka that trail down and 
give a wonderful show in hanging baskets. 

In the spring older plants should be 
trimmed back to a few inches from the main 
stem, and at the same lime much of the old 
soil is removed and the plant repotted in the 
same container using fresh compost. It is 
then possible to have a succession of them 
indoors where they should occupy the 
lightest possible window in a cool room, but 
do not expect them to last loo lung before 
ilic> begin to drop their flowers. 



There are a number of these succulenl-lype 
plants that produce large basal rosettes of 
growth and are not unlike overgrown 
agaves in appearance. However, il is un- 
likely that one will be offered any plant 
other than Funraea selloa murginaia or. 
on the very rare occasion. F./wlidii. The 
latKr is a more delicaie planl and has the 
advantage of smooth-edged leaves as op- 
posed to the spiny fleshy leaves of Ihe first 
mentioned. Bolh have attractive cream and 
green variegation. 

Their spreading habit demands that 
furcraeas should have reasonable space in 
which to grow and. for those with spines, 
they should be out ofharm's way certainly 
not in Ihe flow- of traffic in a busy home or 
office. As they have succulent leaves lhal 
retain a great deal of moisture it is not neces- 
sary to water the compost too frequently, 
and over the winter months they will get 
along with very litlle water. In winter a 
minimum lemperalure of 10 C (SOT) is 
advisid. and during the summer months a 
little bit of what may seem like neglect in 
respect of watering will not go amiss. 
During the summer Ihey are ideal as decora- 



li for ei 



hancmg the appearance of the palio. 

Propagation is simply done by removing 
small offsets from the side of older plants 
and potting them up individually in small 
pots filled with a free-draining composl. A 
compost of this sort is essential for plants at 
all stages of growth, and extra sand or 
mortar rubble should be added lo estab- 
lished composts such as John lnnes potting 
composl No. 1. 




Gloxinia 



G rev i Ilea 



Gynura 



Gloxinia (syn. Smnmgia) is another of the 
plants that is interesting to raise from seed 
sown early in the year. The seed is sown 
very [hinly on the surface of seed-sowing 
compost in a temperature of some HPC 
1 60 F), but remember not to sow loo much 
seed us the plants when mature lake up a 
.-Lisiiidcrable amount of space. 

When large enough to handle the seed- 
lings should be potted Into small pols filled 
w ith a mixture of equal pans of John Innes 
potting compost No. 2 and sphagnum peal : 
a mix or this sort should be used al all pol- 
ling stages as gloxinias seldom do well in 
heavy .. impost. I , Dower*, which arc 
> mostly produced in late summer, have a 
| .vi. and are available in many 

bright and attractive colour, and in double 
as well. as single lumts All hare been de- 
veloped by hybridization from Sotningii 
r tptctoui After flowering, plums may be 
1 Mood out of door* in a sheltered plate and 

: i until the leaver die down when 

they should be brought in and kept dry 
uniil the turn of the year Vtie cormv which 
f will have formed in the centre of the pot. 
can then be repotted in fresh compost to 
grow on for a farther year. Plants of par- 
ticular merit may be increased by means of 
leaf cuttings inserted in a propagating case 



(ireviVfrn robustu, an Australian native, is 
one of those very ordinary plants that tends 
to be a little despised when mentioned in 
association with other house plants, and 1 
wonder why. It may be raised without diflv 
cully from seed and is very easy lo grow, 
needing no special care other than the stan- 
dard requirement of reasonable warmth, 
good light and moderate attention in respect 
of watering and feeding. It may even be 
planted out in the garden to enhance the 
other features during ihe summer month> 
and. provided it is taken indoors before 
frosts occur, ii will come lo no harm. 

Another name commonly given (o the 
grevillea • silk oak. which must relate lo 
the silky appearance o! [he foliage, par- 
ticularly when it is disturbed by a gentle 
breeze Being of vigorous growing habit il 
is essential that feeding is not neglected and 
that plants ate polled into slifchily larger 
containers as soon as the pots have become 
filled with roots Rather than put plants 
into very large unwieldy pots n is usually 
belter to have a few younger plants coming 
along that can lake the place of the older 
one The laticr can then be disposed of or 
donated to a friend with more space to 



The purple, hair-covered leaves of this plant 
have an immediate attraction that makes it 
an instant seller, and it can be mosi decora- 
tive when placed m a light sunny window 

vemional pot plant ii is also effective when 
planted up m a group in a larger, shallow- 
container, or when a number are grouped 
together to form a well-filled hanging 
basket. Gynura should be fed occasionally 
and watered moderately at all times. 
Having said all thi 
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may be purchased thn 
and are best placed on a light windoivsill 
and watered regularly without allowing the 
compost to become totally saturated for 
lerv long periods. 



lea of a nice 
indoor plant (but thai statement won't deter 
purchasers), as the orange-yellow flowers, 
produced in some quantity during the sum- 
mer months, have a very unpleasant smell 
that can be most disagreeable. There are 
two varieties commonly available. Gynura 
aimmiiaea and C. jormenfuja. The latter is 
an attractive trailing plant and is the one to 
go for if you have a choice. 

Gynura grow vigorously and make lots 
of roots, so very soon become pot bound 
and in need of potting on. and this is one 
reason why plants should not be retained 
for a second year. It is very much better to 
raise new ones from cuttings each year and 
to have a Tew on hand to fill the gaps made 
by departing older specimens. Incidentally, 
removing the flowers as soon as they open, 
or at the bud stage, will help to make the 
silting room a sweeter place to live in ! 




Hedera 
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satisfactory inserted 



for hederal may seem ideal trailing plants 
to have in a room, but this is no! necessarily 
the ease as [hey are plants [ha! musl have 
cool conditions indoors if they are to do 
anything at all. In hot condil ions the foliage 
tends lo shrivel up and 
tailing nil', so ihe> "ill i 
where the tempera lur 
10"C(50°FI. 

Ivies are dual-purpose planls in lhal they 
ean be plained out in the garden when they 
have outlived their life as indoor plants. Out 
of doors they make ground cover for plant- 
ing under shrubs to keep down weeds, or 
they will make excellent wall planls lhal 
require lillle attention, and as foliage for 
use in flower arrangemenls outdoor ivies 
will provide an almost endless supply of 

Besides Ihese uses ivies arc particularly 
attractive when seen in hanging baskets, 
either combined with other plants or 
planted on [heir own and allowed to trait 
down from all sides. And at [his poini It 
may be wise 10 consider ihe use and value 
of wall brackets for displaying trailing 
plants. One Ihing for sure is thai the position 
the brackets are to occupy on the wall 
should be given some thought before any 
nails are driven in. They must be located 
where the planls will get a reasonable 
amount of light in which to grow, and they 
should not be too high on Ihe wall as ihis 
will make subsequent maintenance difficult. 
Also, it is important thai there should be 
some sort of drip tray or saucer for the 
plant pot to stand in to prevent drips falling 



on furniture and carpets. Bui the most 
essentia! factor of all when positioning w all 
plants is to make sure that they are not 
directly over radiators or similar heating 
appliances, as the hot air from such heaters 
will quickly put paid to almost all plant life 
All the hederas are started from cuttings 
direclly info the pots in which ihev 
are inlended to grow. Smaller-leaved sorts 
are prepared from strands that are cut up 
into sections each with two leaves attached 
- ihe sofl growih al the tip of the strand 
seldom does as well as ihe leaf cuttings. Pre- 
pared pieces ate inserted in 31-in (9-cm) 
pots filled With a reasonably peaty potting 
compost - John Innes potting coroposl 
No. 1 - at least five pieces going into each 
pot. If available a propagating case may be 
used, but equally good results will ensue 
simply by placing a sheet of thin clear 
polythene directly on top of the euitings. 
The covering can remain there until the 
cuttings have rooted, bui regular inspection 
should be made lo ensure that everything is 
in order under the polythene. Once a few 
new leaves have been produced the tips of 
all the cuttings should be removed and the 
plants spaced out lo allow a little air be- 
tween the pots and foliage. When planls of 
ivy stand close together for too long there 
is a tendency for them lo rol. 

Though ivies are very good as garden- 
wall plants and equally line t 

temperatures thai i 

(OTP), The principal problem is thai they 
are very susceptible to attack from red 
spider mite and are especially vulnerable in 



Ihe hot. dry conditions which are particu- 
larly suiled to the well-being of Ihe minute 
red spider. Regular spraying of the under- 
sides of the leaves with an appropriate in- 
seclicide will help to keep red spider in 
check, but it is a very difficult pest to stamp 
oui completely, On ivies their presence is 
indicated when the outer edges of the leaves 



is house plants 
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dency lo curl, there will also be very small 
pinprick holes on the undersides or the 
leuves. The mites can be delected with a 
magnifying glass bul are difficult to see 
with ihe naked eye. 

There are some three ivies wiih larger 
leaves that are sold as house plants; Hedera 
iunurifiisLi (syn. H. Gloire de Marengo), 
with cream, grey and yellow foliage. H. 
Coldleaf. with a small amount of dull 
yellow- colouring in the cenlte of the dark 
green leaves, and H. maintain, with green 
and cream mottled foliage. 

/Vei/eru heBx, a British nalive plant, is a 
smaller-leaved lype of ivy which has a large 
number of named varieties in a range of 
leaf colours and shapes. H.h. Chicago. 
H. k. Minigreen, H.h.Lrisiula and H.h. 
Pittsburgh have green foliage, while 
selected plants of Chicago have lovely 
cream and green foliage. One of the best of 
the keliX ivies for growing indoors is Adam, 
which has grey and green variegalions. 
Others with slighlly larger leaves and simi- 
lar colouring are H. h. Heisse. H. h. Glacier 
and //. h. Little Diamond. 

H. h. Jubilee is also known as ff.A.Gold 
Heart, and it makes one of the lin;sl purely 
foliage wall plants ever likely lo be seen 




Heliotropium 



growing oul of doors. The adventitious 
roots which form along (he stem keep the 
growth hugged tightly to the wall of the 
garden or of the sun room, and in this 
situation the leaves will become very much 
larger and more colourful. When growing 
this variety as a pot plant it is essential that 
the pot is well filled with cuttings if a plan! 
of full appearand i- required, as it is not as 
free branching as most other ivies. When the 
growing tip is removed the plant simply 
produces one more shoot al the next leaf 
axil down the stem. 

With mustard and green foliuge li.h. 
Lutzii is the very opposite and branches 
with the utmost freedom when tip growth 
d oul. Like most of the HeJeta 
helix varieties it is little trouble to care Tor 
vided its temperature requirements can 



The fragrance of [he purple flowers is the 
principal attraction of the heliotrope, Heliu- 
im/'imii iH-niv'mmii}i. They are usually seen 
as pyramid or standard-grown plants form- 
ing the centrepiece of the local parks deps rt- 
mcnl's summer display, or they may be seen 
trained against the wall inside a greenhouse. 
But there is another somewhat neglected 
use 10 which they can he put and that is as 
pot plants on the sunny windowsill. 

1-or ill is put 1 11 'sc. cull i ii l's slum Id he take:; 
in June or July instead of in the spring und 
grown on. any flowers thai may appear up 
until the end of September being pinched 
out. Grown in this way it is possible to en- 
joy the fragrance of the flowers indoors in 
early winter. It is belter to raise fresh plants 
from cuttings each summer and to either 
discard the old plums or keep them for 
stock. New plants may also be raised from 
seed but this may not be such a satisfactory 
way of obtaining good specimens. 

Standard plants can he made by allowing 
a single shoot to grow upwards, supported 
by a cane, while gradually removing the 
lower growth until such time as there is a 
stem i lo 4ft (I lo I 2? mi in height with 
about 6in (15cm) of growth al the top. The 
top growth should have the grow ing points 
removed from all sideshoots to give a bushy 
and compact appearance. 

Given reasonable treatment watering 
freely in spring and summer, moderately in 
autumn and sparingly in winter - heliotrope 
grown in pols are not difficult lo care for. 
When potting. John Innes polling compost 
No. J with a little extra peul is the best 
compost to use. 



Helxine 



To make life easier Tor the people who wish 
to have a fe» plants indoors without neces- 
sarily wanting to delve too deeply into their 
nomenclature. many plan is have common 
names as well as their official ones. Helxine 



i that it has I 



business and 
baby's tears Most common names come 
about for descriptive reasons, so why mind- 
>our-owii-busiDess? Ii is said that this is 
one of the plants that you cannot meddle 
with by pushing your lingers into the foliage 
w ithout being discovered, as the indentation 
made win be left there for some time after- 
wards - so beware ! 

The dense mass of liny green leaves is 
excellent for smothering other w eeds cinder 
the greenhouse staging, and also makes 
attractive mounds of colour when plants 
are grown in pots. Very easy to care for. all 
helxines seem to require is moisture and an 
agreeable windowsill on which lo grow. 
When ihcy become overgrown new plants 
are simply produced by preparing a fresh 
pot of compost and pushing a few pieces of 
the old plant inlo it. In fact. Ihe case with 
which new plants of helxine can be pro- 
duced may well appeal to children and 
arouse their interest in growing things. 



Heptapleurum 



Hibiscus 



Hosta 



in reasonable conditions Heptapleurum 

urborituta. commonly named the parasol 
plam. grows at a fairly prodigious rate and 
is nol difficult 10 care for, Even so. the occa- 
sional apparently quite heulihy plant will 
collapse anil die for no good reason. The 
leaves are a pleasant green and radiate from 
the leaf stalk like the Rogers of I hand. In 
appearance the plan! is 1101 unliki- a minia- 
lure schelflera. and has the same graceful 
open habit of growth. A main different.!', 
however, is that the parasol plant can he 
induced to branch freely from lower leaf 
axils by removing its growing tip. whereas 
the sell elll era if similar!; treated simply pro- 
duces j single shoot at the topmost remain- 
ing leaf bud. 

pleurums will quickly till their pots with 
roots, so polling on of young plants should 
be undertaken annually, while older plants 
may go for iwo years between pollings until 
Ihey are in 10-01 (25-cml pots, when regular 
feeding will sustain (hem. Pruning presents 
no problems as the stems can be cul buck to 
more manageable size at any lime, bul early 
summer is probably besi as plants will then 
make new growth fairly quickly. Trimmings 
can be used Tor propagation: pieces of stem 
With DDE leaf attached should be inserted in 
a peat and sand mixture in reasonable 

Indoors the principal needs fur successful 
(rowing arc good light (with protection 
from sun), moisl and warm surroundings 
and regular feeding once established. 



These hard, woody, tropical shrubs that are 
hybrids of Whistle rami-sinensis become 
more and more popular as it is realised thai 
they are not nearly so difficult to care for as 
they might seem to be at tirst appearance. 
The green leaves are nothing to sing about, 
bul Ihe exotic single or double flowers in 
red. pink, yellow or lemon more than make 
up for this. The one drawback is that indi- 
vidual flowers lust for tittle more than 
24 hours, bul there is a continual succession 
of them throughout summer into autumn. 

The plants may be kept short by pruning 
after flowering or they may be allowed to 
grow into large bushes. Eiven standards catt 
be made by allowing a strong central stem 
to grow upwards to 3 or 4 Tt II to 125 m) 
before the growing lip is removed. 

To do well they need good light, plenty 
of water during the grow ing season, and 
applications of feed The room temperature 
should be in the region of IS C (60 J F). 
Hibiscus will retain most of their leaves in 
winter if the compost is kept moisl. or il 
can be dried out so thai Ihe plants lose ail 

I heir foliage and rest for Ihe winter. They 
can [hen be started into growth in February 
simply hj adding water lo tile dry compost. 
Polling may be undertaken in Ihe spring 
and the composi should have some body to 
it, John Innes polling composl No. !> is 
suggested. Propagate from cuttings of new 
growth in spring. Greenlly is sometimes a 
problem and should be treated as soon as 
noticed on the new young growth. In loca- 
tions where ihere Is poor light, or wide 

II u dual ions in temperature or the amount 
of water given bud dropping may occur. 



Earlier mention was made of Ihe advantage 
of having a greenhouse to provide a suc- 
cession of plants for brightening up the 
indoor scene. Hosias can also be used for 
Ihe purpose of providing that additional 
spot of colour in the spring, and for this a 
greenhouse is not required as plants can be 
taken in from the garden. The many beauti- 
ful hosias with their most attractive leaves 
are seen ai their best when growing in moisl. 
shaded places. 

For indoor decoration select the more 
compact plants with Ihe most pleasing 
colour. When dividing clumps of liosia in 
the autumn some of the divided sections 
should be pul in 5- or 7-in (13- or 18-cm) 
pots which are subsequently buried in the 
garden. In the spring, with iheir fresh new 
growth, these pots can be lifted and laken 
indoors where Ihey should have a cool, 
light position. Feed regularly while the 
plants are in active growth and water fairly 
freely. Their indoor life is very much of a 
temporary nature and Ihe plants should be 
replaced in the garden when they have gone 
past Iheir best in Ihe home - remove the 
pot before planting! 

The pastime of flower arranging has 
attracted a tremendous following and there 
is a never-ending search for unusual foliage 
ihat is colourful and lasts well when cul 
from Ihe plant Here the hosla is very much 
favoured and as a result has become a very 
popular garden plain in recent years. 








plumed in [he ground with its growth 
trained up the wall and along the ridge. In 
such warm and agreeable locations the 
growth of hoya can be positively rampant. 
However, when growing strongly in this 
way it will often flower less freely than when 
Ihe roots are confined to a pot, so there is 
little to be gained, and a great deal more 
work in keeping the thing under control. 

The same lesson applies indoors do not 
be templed to put plants into pots that are 
too large unless, of course, getting the maxi- 
mum amount of growth is preferable to 
flowers. Indoors, plants should be fanned 
out on a trellis with the growth twisting 
about to fill in the framework. The clus- 
tered, star-shaped flowers of the hoya have 
an almost unnatural waxy texture that is 
most attractive and has earned for the plant 
the common name Of wax plant. Hoyas 
need good light indoor*, moist compost and 



benefit from feeding while actively growing 
There is also a variegated form. ff.e, 
\tirifgiiiti. with cream and green leaves, that 
is rather shy of flowering, but the attractive 
e than compensates for t his. 



iwihis 



require similar conditioi 
t to that recommended above. With 
both plants a watch should be kept for 
il> hugs which may cMahlis.li themselves 

icrease b\ firm culling!, iviili two leaves 
I or 2 in (5-S to 5 cml of stem inserted 
peaty compost. 



Hydrangea is another example of a dual- 
purpose plant that may be grown in a pot or 
in the garden: certainly it may be purchased 
as a spring- flowering plant and enjoyed 
while in flower before being planted out of 

From the lime it is acquired as a pot plant 
it is essential that the compost should at no 
lime dry out. The hydrangea, in fact, is one 
of the few plants that does not object to 
being watered every day while it is in active 
growth - whereas the majority of indoor 
plants soon show their displeasure ir given 
such treatment Also essential is the need 
for good light and reasonably cool con- 
ditions. 

Following flowering hydrangeas may 
well form part of the patio scene out of 
doors, and they will develop into fairly 
large shrubs in lime ir potted on regularly 
and eventually established in garden tubs or 
lurge ornamental pots. After flowering Ihe 
dead heads should be removed with about 
din (15cm) of stem in order to improve the 
overall appearance of the plant. Plants can 
be polled into slightly larger pots after they 
have flowered using John Innes potting 
compost No. 2 or 3 depending on the sue 
of the pot. 

Over winter the plants should be kept 
fairly dry and in a minimum temperature 
in the region of 7 C (45 F), and may be 

ciic-.nir.ijied : >> |1.'«it .mi ^i. - ill ■. m ■ 

increasing the temperature in January and 
the amount of water. New plants can be 
made from cuttings taken in April, pre- 
ferably from blind shoots: the best flowers 
are always to be had from plants which have 



been ratted afresh in the way each year. 

\\ hen planting out in the garden a posi- 
tion should be chosen that will provide the 
plants w ith a hide shelter from spring frosts 
as these damage tender growth and lessen 
the chances of a good display of flowers. It 



a-thet 



round 



nhere the plant is 
the plant well before it is taken from its pot. 

The hydrangeas used for pol-plani 
culture arc varieties of ihe double- Howe red 
or Hortciuia group of Hydrangea macra- 
phylla. These are Ihe kinds with domed 
heads of bloom in shades of blue, purple, 
pink, red or white. However, an interesting 
fad is thai although to some extent the 
colour depends on variety, good blue 
flowers an only produced when the plant 
is growing in acid soil or compost. In alka- 
line or neutral soils the flower colours range 
from bluish pink to pink and crimson ; white 
varieties remain white whatever the soil. In 
order to get blue flowers. Iherefore, (he 
compost w ill need to be treated w ith one of 
the proprietary 'blueing' compounds or 
w ith alum. 

When plants grown in pois are about to 
flower the branches lend to become heavy 
and bend over: to counteract this tendency 
a single thin cane should be pushed into the 
soil to support each brunch and the head of 
the plant lied to the cane just below the 



Hymenocallis 



Hypocyrta 



Hypoestes 



These are tropica] bulbous plants lhat re- 
quire temperatures iti the region of 20 C 
(68"F) if they are to do well, although they 
will tolerate slightl) lower temperatures in 
winter when the compost is kept drier than 
ai other limes. Mature plants in 10-in 
125-cm) puis grow to a height of about 3 ft 
( I m) and have a similar spread. The leaves 
are 4 To Sin III! to 13 em) wide and are strap 
like in appearanee. [he principal attraction, 
however, is the flowers which are curried 
on stents about jfl (1 m) tall. In Hynwno- 
vallis calatkiiui these are a beautiful clear 
while and are very heavily seemed, quite 
strong enough for the fragrance of one 
plant to pervade the atmosphere of a large 
greenhouse or dwelling house. Unfor- 
tunately, the flowers hist for only about ten 

Hymenocallis do set seed but the usual 
method of propagation is by means of off- 
sets which may be leased away from the 
side of the parent bulb when they are large 
enough. In the early stages plants can be 
potted on as they fill their pots with roots 
until such time as they arc in 10-in (25-cm) 
pots when feeding will keep them going for 
several years without any further repotting. 
After plants have been in these larger pots 
for some lime it is usually advisable to 
divide the bulbs and plant them up indi- 
vidually in smaller pots. Kecd established 
plants regular!) and keep tile compost mo is I 

Acquiring plants is not easy, and one is 
advised to keep an eye open for them in the 
catalogue of the specialist who deals in 
unusual plants. 



ffyji'H YiM glabra is a neat plant with lots of 
little, fat. dark green, glossy leuves and 
unusual -shaped orange flowers that give 
the plant the common name of clog plant. 
They are grown from cuttings a few inches 
in length that have had the lower two or 
three leaves removed. Put several cuttings 
in a small pot filled with John Innes polling 
compost No. I and keep them warm and 
moist in a propagating case. If a propa- 
gating cuse is not available, a polythene bag 
can be used for a small number of callings. 
The best way to go about this is to insert the 
cuttings, water them in and then put a short 
cane in the centre of the pot and pop the 
whole lot into the polythene bag. sealing it 
at the top. Sealing the bag will cut down 
transpiration and the cuttings will root 
much more quickly - it will be wise, how- 
ever, to have a peep inside occasionally to 
make sure that everything is in good order. 

The polythene bag should be removed at 
the first signs of growth and. once well 
rooted in the small pots, the plants can be 
transferred to slightly larger pots using a 
mix of two parts of John Innes polling com- 
post No. 2 and one pan of sphagnum peat 
If plants are plentiful it would be worth 
trying the experiment or placing four or five 
potfuls in a hanging basket or a fairly large 
shallow container. Hypocyrta needs a light 
position in rooms that arc not loo hoi and 
moderate watering. The flowers are pro- 
duced over a long period in spring and 



Hyp09SUs smiguiwlema is one plant Tor 
which I cannot raise very much enthusiasm, 
but it is easily grown from seed and so finds 
its way into many a home or greenhouse. 
Seed should be sown in the spring. Ihe seed- 
lings being polled on as soon as they are 
large enough to handle. Alternatively, it 
can be raised from cuttings taken in Ihe 
spring or summer and rooted in a propa- 
gator. In both cases once the plants have 
attained a height of some 6 in (15cm) the 
growing points can be removed to en- 
iiniiisge branching. 

Hypoestes is mainly remarkable for its 
unusual foliage. The oval green leaves are 
heavily splashed with bright pink spots, 
which is the reason for the very descriptive 
common names polka dot plant and freckle 
face. For some reason even well grown 
plants seldom have a really healthy look 
and perhaps this is why I am put ufTthem. 
Reasonable light, warmth and moisture are 
required when growing ihem indoors and 
as they are prone to attacks from scale 
insects a watch should be kept for these. 



Impatiens 



Ipomoea 



I resine 



Recently we have seen some great improve- 
ments among [he bus; liz/ies. Impatient 
millennia, in particular the V, hybrids with 
their larger flowers. [ his is a sign thai more 
inlcresl is being lakeii by Ike breeders in 
Ihese colourful little planls. The species 
most often seen are /. iv. sultanii with light 
green leaves and scarlet, while, orange, 
pink or magenta flowers, and /. w.pelmtana 
w ill dark leaves mid red flowers. 

In the small cool greenhouse I hey will 
flower Tor months on end. and give escelleni 
value lor Ihc modest amounl of attention 
that is required. Indoors il is mosl essential 
that [hey should have ample light, and fresh 
air will nol go amiss unless the day is very 
cold. Watering must nol be neglected. As 
light is so important if planls are to 'retain 
their flowers il will do no harm to place 
Ihem under a wall light in the evening. 

Planls may be raised from seed or cut- 
tings; the latter will usually root in water, 
but will do belter in peaty compost. Seed 
may be sown in March lor plants to flower 
in' summer and in July for planls wanted in 
[he winter. When polling use John Innes 
polling compost No. 1 or 3. and though 
larger plums may be grown in very large 
runs the planls will be more floriferous when 
the rools lend lo be pot bound in smaller 



Seller suited to the eool greenhouse, 
ipomoea. morning glory, can, n even lie less, 
be grown indoors if it has the lightest pos- 
sible window position where it can gel full 
sun for as much of the day as possible - it 
w ill also be an advantage if the window can 
be opened lo admit fresh air on warmer 
days. Hard seed should be soaked in warm 
waler for several hotirs. or be nicked wilh 
a sharp knife before sowing - this will en- 
courage germination, five or so seeds can 
be sown, evenly spaced, in 5-in (13-cm) pots 
filled wilh John Innes polling composl 
No. I in the spring. 

Once under way the planls grow very 
rapidly and will need some form of support 
from an early stage. The individual Rowers 
last for only a day. bul then; is an endless 
succession of Ihem throughout ihe summer 
that will give much pleasure over a long 
period Besides the conventional blue kind. 
Ipomoea tricolor, ihere are red. while and 
even multicoloured sons available, 

A potrul of morning glory at either side 
of S light window will presenl an allraelive 
sighl when plants come into flower. They 
may also be grown in a sheltered, sunn) 
snot oul of doors. When no longer attrac- 
tive ihe plants should lie discarded. 



Grown principally for their predominantly 
brilliant red foliage, iresmes are often seen 
forming pan of balding schemes oul of 
doors dining the summer months. This 
indicates thai there is nol too much of a 
problem when 11 comes lo earing for them 
indoors or in the greenhouse, and they 
respond very well when offered reasonable 
condition- and treatment. Plants may he 
increased by taking cuttings at almost any 
time, although it is advisable to avoid 
adventures into propagating during the 
bleaker months of the year unless ideal 
conditions are a! hand. 

Being fairly compact low -grow ing plants 
thai seldom reach more than 1 fl (30 em) in 
height ihej do not need to be potted into 
pots thai are larger than 5 in (13cm) in 
diameter. Use John Innes polling compost 
No. 2 and pinch oul the growing lips fre- 
quently to maintain a bushy compact habit. 
These are plants which do belter in the 
rather cooler temperatures and in good 
light as they can quicklv become etiolated 
and leggy. Waler rreely in the spring and 
summer, moderately during ihe rest of the 




Isolepis 



miopia gracilis (syn. Stiqms cemws) is an 
amusing little plant with hollow, pointed 
stems that at first sight gives the impression 
of belonging to the grasses, hut closer in- 
spection will show that it is. in facl. a 
miniature bulrush The small white Howers 
are carried on the lips of the stems and are 
similar lo those of the bulrush The stems 
are dark green in colour and somewhat 
slender and drooping, which makes the 
plant a good subject for placing in the fore- 
front of planted arrangements, or for put- 
ting ulong the front edge of shelving in 
cither greenhouse or garden room. 



Moist 



should be stood in a dish of fl 
growing position should be reasonably 
shaded, but the temperature is not impor- 
tant provided it does not drop too low. The 
best means of propagation is to divide 
clumps of mature plants and to pot them up 
individually in John Innes potting compost 
No.?, using small pots lo begin with ami 
gradually potting into larger pots as the 
plant matures, but there should never be 
any need to put plants into very large con- 
tainers. Although almost any time of the 
year is suitable for dividing plants of this 
nature, it is usually belter lo tackle the job 
during late spring or early summer when 



Jasminum 

Plants that Dower in winter are always use- 
ful lo have around, and those that produce 
their flowers in January and February, as 
Jasminum pnlyanihum does, are probably 
even more rewarding as much or the Christ- 
mas galaxy of colour will by then have 
disappeared. This plant is frequently offered 
for sale as a pol plant in 5-in ( 1 3-«n) pots, 
and has attractive white flowers that are 
tinged with pink in the hud slage. The great 
attraction, however, is the very pleasing 
fragrance. 

These are vigorous plants that may be 
polled on after I he_\ have li rushed flowering, 
and al the same time any untidy grow ill can 
be trimmed to shape. It is important to use 
a compost with some body in il. John Innes 
polling compost No. 2 for example, and 
when polling it will be wise lo provide a 
framework of some kind that climbing 
growth can be trained to. It almost goes 
without saying that, along with all the 
winier-llowering plants, jasmines should 
have ample lighl iflhe maximum is lo begol 
from Ihem in the way or flowers. Regular 
syringing of the foliage with a fine spray 
will also be beneficial to them. Placing 
planls out or doors during the summer 
months in a sunny position will encourage 
them to flower belter during the ensuing 



Kalanchoe 

Kalanchoe bfossfclditma is a small flowering 
plani thai is produced in large quantities, 
miliary al Christmas, by glowers wbo use 
black polythene lo control the amount of 
daylight available to it. so inducing it lo 
flower at what is an unnaiuial lime of the 
year hebruary to May is [he normal 
flowering period 

Propagation is by seed sown in March 
and germinated at 20 C (6K~H. or by stem 
cuttings taken from late spring lo summer. 
The cuttings should be allowed to dry for 
a couple of days before being inserted in 
pots of John Innes polling compost No. I. 
As the plants grow they can be transferred 
lo 4-in (10-cm| pols in John Innes potting 
compost No. 2 or 3. 

The care of the kalanchoe amounts lo 
liitle more than ensuring thai a reasonable 
temperature is maintained, that the plant 
is kept in a light posilion and that the com- 
post is never allowed to become excessively 
wet - this is especially important in the 
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Kentia 



Lantana 



Laurus 



The parlour palm. Kentia fositrlam (syn. 
Howeia fiaterhma) was a great favourile in 
Victorian times and is still much in demand 
today, but its relatively high price has a 
purse-eon t rolling influence on sales. The 
on for the high cost is the fact thai the 
plants take many years to reach maturity, 
during which lime temperatures in the 
region of 20 C (68 F) are essential if plant 
growth is 10 be kepi on the move. Once the 
plants have matured they may he grown at 
lower temperatures without harm, but the 
rale of growth will be slower, 

In the greenhouse the palms prefer to be 
warm, moist and shaded, and one should 
endeavour to emulate these conditions 
when growing them indoors. Established 
plants will also benefit from regular feeding 
with a balanced liquid fertilizer. Polling 
should Only be necessary every 1 second or 
third year, and when performing this opera- 
ion use John Innes potting compos I No. 2 
>r 3 depending on the size of ihe pol. Good 
drainage is important, so ensure [hat clay 
pots have a layer of crocks in the bottom 
of the pol - 'crock' is the term used Tor 
pieces or broken flower pot used in ihe 
bottom of pots for drainage. When con- 
fronted recently with a very sick polled 
palm I discovered, on knocking [he planl 
Trom its pot. that a worm had found its way 
into ihe soil, and accumulated worm casts 
in the bouom of the pol hail compleiely 
blocked the drainage outlet and had. in Tad, 
killed off ihe plum. There is a lesson lo be 
learned here in mat it is worth inspecting 
the root system Tor Ihe possible presence of 
worms when water applied to Ihe compos 
does not drain freely away. 



Many of Ihe planls lhat are grown in pots 
for indoor decoralion would be looked 
upon as weeds in the regions where they 
are grown naturally. Those of us who 
spend much of our w orking lives trying lo 
grow bigger and better Bt'xtMM imiStiukuhi. 
ianscvierias. and such tike, are often a little 
nonplussed when Ihe visitor from iropical 
regions asks w ith a touch or wonder in his 
voice if we are really serious about il. On 
i] ucsi ioning ihe visitor we often find that 
ihe plants mentioned are troublesome weed - 
in his Iropical garden! 

The lantana is one of those planls thai 
has limited appeal as a pol plant, and is a 
tropical weed into ihe bargain. In its favour 
il can be said that it Bower! all the summer 
through, and if whiteily can be kepi under 
control it is noi loo difficult lo care for. The 
foliage is noi particularly in teres ling, but 
the flowers are neatly globular in shape and 
come in a wide range of colours - pink, 
yellow, red and orange. 

Planls in pots are mil very demanding in 
iheir needs, and should be potted into John 
Innes potting compost No. 2 as soon as they 
have filled Iheir existing pols with roots. 
Lantana may be raised from seed sown in 
early spring, or from cuttings a Tew- inches 
in length taken at the same time. Good light, 
modest temperature and regular feeding of 
established plants is all they require in 



The leaves of the hardy bay Iree. Ivurus 
iwirilis, are much sought after for flavouring 
and. though they may he bought dried, 
there is a lot to be said for plucking them 
from your mi tree. This plant may be 
grown as a bouse plant on a sunny window - 
sill indoors, as part of the garden scene 
w here it may attain a height of some 30 ft 
(9 m) in ideal conditions or. what is more 
likely, it can be grown as a clipped bay. Al- 
though costly ihe laiier type or planl grown 
in a tub or ornamental pol is in keen de- 
mand for the patio, or Tor framing the 
entrance of the doorway lo the street. 

New plants can be propagaled from cut- 
tings taken in September and placed in a 
glass-covered frame oui of doors - the 
compost should be on the sandy side and 
ihe cuttings some 3 lo 4in (8 to 10cm) in 
length Alternatively, longer pieces of 
growth can be pegged down in the soil close 
to the plant and allowed to make roots of 
their own before being cut from the parem 
planl and polled up in John Innes polling 
compost No. 2. The Bitraclion then is lo 
grow the plants, over a period of years, into 
pyramid shapes or as mop-headed stan- 
dards. Bay irces can be kept under control 
and or pleasing shape by regular trimming 
with a pair orgarden shears. 

Planls will require more water in the 
summer than they do in the winter. 
Although perfectly hardy il is wise lo pro- 
vide some shelter for them during the w inter 
months from strong w inds which lend to 
scorch Ihe leaves. 




Lippia 



e taken ii 



from cuttings that should 
spring from early growth, pieces about 4 in 
(lOeml in length with a heel of old wood 
are the best. Insert these in sandy compost 
or John Inncs polling compost No. I in a 
propagating case healed lo around IS C 
(65 F). and pol on into John Inncs polling 
compost No. 2 when ihe cuttings have de- 
veloped sufficient root. 

During the spring and summer plants will 
require copious watering and a light posi- 
tion in which to grow, and could well he 
regarded as another addition to the range 
of patio plants. Being of vigorous hahit 
lippia will need annual w inter pruning when 
the shoots should be cut back to within a 
few inches of their base. 

These are not particularly attractive 
plants but. as Ihe common name lemon- 
secnled verbena suggests, they are grown 
mostly for their scented leaves although 
they do produce sprays of pale pinkish 
while fragrant flowers in summer. During 
ihe ".inter months they will need only the 
am of water. 



Ma ran la 



Grown essentially for their foliage, the 
marantas form an important part of the 
house-plan: scene and have many uses both 
as individual plants and as part of a group 

There arc a number freely available and 
all of them when grown indoors require 
shaded positions, as direct sunlight quickly 
gives them a miserable appearance. How- 
ever, some light will be necessary, so avoid 
placing them in the darkesl and most un- 
pleasant part of the room. Reasonable 
warmth is also essential, so the aim should 
he to keep a fairly even temperature in the 
region of IS C (65 F). It will also be helpful 
if the area immediately surrounding the 
plant tan be kept fairly moist by placing the 
plants on moist gravel, or by plunging the 
plant pots in a moisture-retaining material 
such as peal or sphagnum moss. Although 
moisture is important, it is equally impor- 
tant when using peal for plunging pots lo 
ensure that ihe medium does not become 

Polling plants on into larger con miners 
is an operation that is seldom required more 
than once every second year, as the 
marantas do not make a very great amount 
of root. With almost all the plants that are 
less free rooting it is important that Ihe 
growing medium in which ihey are being 
potted should noi be loo heavy, so some- 
thing akin to equal parts of John Inues 
potting compost No. 2 and peal inked to- 
gether is suggested as being suitable. At all 
costs avoid ihe temptation lo use very 
heavy mises which do not give the roots a 
chance. Established plants will benefit from 



feeding wilh a weak liquid fertiliser each 
neck during llic summer months. 

Mgrtoaa teucommakmho'temtt has pale 

green leaves wilh darker blotches lhat are 
said to resemble rabbit's footprints, hence 
the common name of rabbit's tracks. An- 
other common name is prayer plant, which 
is derived from the manner in which the 
leaves fold together like hands in prayer 
when darkness descends. It is nol al all a 
difficult plant lo tare for if reasonable con- 
ditions are provided. 

Commonly named the herringbone plant. 
If. /. eryihraphylh has all Ihe appearance of 
being a delicate plant with ils exquisitely 
patterned leaves. But this is far from the 
trulh as ii is one of the mosl accommodating 
or plants if one appreciates that ii requires 
just lhat little bit of extra care in the home. 
There are a r 
one is likely 



II of them 



mis may be increased by cuttings 
section of the plant wilh about 
3 attached, These may be taken 



Mimosa 



Monstera 



Of these, far and away the mosl popular is 
ihe sensitive- plant. Minm.ni pudka. a peren- 
nial plan! that is usually grown as an annual. 
Seed is sown in a fairly high temperature in 
the spring, or piants may be grown from 
cuttings taken at almost any lime and 
placed in a warm propagating ease. Indoors, 
it is absolutely essential that the plants 
should enjoy a light position and even then 
they will not make up into very robust sub- 
jects. As [hey seldom grow to more than 
IK in (45 cm) in height mimosa do not need 
very large pots, but when potting use John 
[nnes potting compost No. 2. 

The sensitive nature of the feathery leaves 
of M. pudka is by far the greatest attraction 
of the plant when touched they have the 
most fascinating habit of collapsing as if 
the plant hud suddenly died ; it takes a Utile 
time for them to regain their turgidity. An 
old gardener [ was talking to recently told 
tne that a past employer used a mature plant 
of M. pudka to mount guard at each door- 
post at [he entrance to his greenhouse full 
of hothouse grapes: the wily employer knew 
that ir the leaves were seen in a drooping 
condition someone had gone beyond the 
door and trodden on forbidden ground! 



Quite one of (he most important of all the 
purely foliage house plants, monstera. the 
Swiss cheese plant, has more than retained 
its popularity over the years and. if any- 
thing, strengthens its position. There is link 
doubt that much of its success is due to the 
fact that the plant has naturally glossy 
leaves with deep serrations along their 
edges. The vast majority of these plants arc 
raised from seed that can be sown at almost 
any time if warm shaded conditions can be 
provided. !n the early stages of growth the 
young leaves are entire, but usually when 
[he third leaf has been produced the first 
signs of serrations begin to develop. Leaves 
of mature monstera plants are among [he 
most fascinating of all plant foliage and. 
even when grown in pots, plants may have 
leaves measuring 3 ft 1 1 m) in length and all 
of 2 ft (60cm) wide. By this time, besides 

fo rations that start at the midrib of the leaf 
and gradually become smaller as Ihey 
extend outwards. When growing in [heir 
natural habitat they will produce leaves 
that are very much larger. 

Older plants growing in a warm, humid 
atmosphere will also in time bear fruits 
which are preceded by exquisite creamy 
while inflorescences that are similar in shape 
to those of an arum lily. The white spathc 
lasts for about one week then gradually dies 
and as this happens the spadix in the centre 
of the flower increases in size and eventually 
becomes the very delicious fruit. In my 
experience the fruit should be left on the 
plant until it is seen lo be disintegrating. b> 
which time it is fully ripe and ready to be 



eaten Said lo have all [he flavours of a fruit 
salad, ii does not look especially appetising, 
but does in fact live up to its fruil-salad 
likeness. 

Mumirra delictual is the biggest kind and 
should be considered as a plant for a large 
room only. M.periuw (syn. M.Jelkiosu 
htrrsifiana) has a more compact upright 
habst than the species just mentioned and is 
a belter plant for a limited space. 

Monsieras are fairly quick growing and 
active plant; and must be potted into 
slightly larger poll each year unlit they are 
in the 10- or 12-in (15- to 30-cm) size ; from 
(hen on they may be kept going for some 
years by regular feeding. However, ii is 
important that fertilizer should be given in 
frequent weak doses rather than infrequent 
heavy applications The aerial tools of older 
plants become quite numerous as they pro- 
trude from the main stem and should be 
directed into the compost when they are 
long enough. Where roots are forming in 
quantity it will do no harm to cut some of 
them away. Polling compost must contain 
a good proportion or peal, and polling 
should he undertaken in early summer. 
Monsieras should be kept out of direct sun- 
light and watered so that ihe compost is 
moist without being allowed lo remain 
saturated for long periods. If the compost 
becomes loo wet the plant will sometimes 
exude drops of water from the edges of Ihe 
leaves and if this does happen watering 
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Neanthe 



Nephrolepis 



H Nephthyli* 



Also known as ChamagUorea etegans. 
Neanthe bel Li is one of the mosi charming of 
the smaller house plants and is not difficult 
lo care Tor. In every respect ii is a miniature 
palm tree thai is useful for many aspects of 
indoor-plant cultivation and. being so com- 
pact, it is especially suitable Tor Ihosc 
householders with limited space. For ler- 
rarium gardens and honk gardens neanthe 
is indispensable, giving that important 
exotie appearance to the finished arrangc- 



Plac 



s that a 



normally sown in very warm beds of peat at 
a permanent temperature in the region or 
2TC (80'F) - high temperature is most 
important if the seeds are to germinate sal is- 
faetorily. From the propagating beds the 
seedlings are transferred to small pots tilled 
with a pealy mixture in which they are 
grown on either to be sold, or until such 
time as they are potted on into slightly 
larger pots. Strangely enough, although »c 
are ever expounding on the dangers of pol- 
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ic of those plants that does not seem to 
object lo pots that would seem dispropor- 
tionate. It is. however, most important to 
ensure thai the composl is open good, 
clean leafmould is an excellent material that 
may be added with advantage to the com- 
post for [his plant Browning of the leaf 
lips can be a resull of keeping the plants in 
cold and wet conditions. 



.\rplirulvpb i:\altatu is another plant which 
brings an echo of the Victorian era when 
this and many oilier varieties of fern were 
grown in vast quantities. Many orthem. no 
doubt, holding pride of place atop one of 
the incredible range of pedestal pots thai 
were manufactured in lhai opulent age 
alien ornamentation seems to have got oui 
or hand. 

I'ropagalion of fresh plants is probably a 
task best left lo the professional as high 
lemperaiures in the region of 27 X (SO'FI 
are necessary. Spores may be sown on a 
peal and sand mixlure at any lime of the 
year, bin as ihesc arc nol viable in the eul- 
tivars of K.exaltata a beuer method is to 
peg the creeping siems into peal, removing 
and potting up the young plants once ihcy 
have developed sufficient root. Planls can 
also be divided in the spring. 

Although nephrolepis are fairly easy Terns 
lo grow Ihey require a moisi atmosphere 
with a minimum temperature of 10 C 
(SO Fland. most important, a position well 
away front draughts. Use John limes pot- 
ting compost No. 1 and pot on the plants 
unlit ihey are in 8-in (20-cm) pols or 
hostels. 

There arc many tine cultivars of N. f.vu/- 
HiKi. among Ihem N.e.bostonicmu, the 
Boston fem. which has wide green drooping 
fronds lhal may attain a length of some 
3 ft (lm|. N.e. Teddy Junior is more com- 
pact in habil and very free growing with 
Frond* ihat are attractively wuved. There 
are many more, some coarse in appearance 
and olhers more delicale. but all of ihem 
extremely useful ami beautiful plants. 



In common wiLh almost all the indoor 
planls belonging to the family Araceae and 
known collectively as iroHl. nephlhylis 
requires warm, moist and shaded condi- 
tions. The compost should also be of a peaty 
nature, and weak liquid fertilizer should be 
given when ihe planls are aclively growing. 
Callings are an cas> melius of propagation. 

Nephlhylis are climbing or creeping 
plants and will do beller if the growth can 
be pinned to a moist suppon of some kind. 
The simplest way or providing this is to 
bind sphagnum moss lo a stout cane: 
alternatively, three or four bamboo canes 
used together will make a more robusi sup- 
port. Wet sphagnum moss thut is fresh and 
spongy should then be wound around Ihe 
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ihe region or I rn(2-5aa)aH the way round. 
A grealer thickness or moss may be used 
for larger planls. Use a hand spray to keep 
the moss permanently moist and the roots 
will lind their way inlo it and greatly assist 
Ihe growth of the plant. 

One of the besl varieties is Nepluhyth 
Emerald Gem (syn. Sjmgenhm podophyllum 
Emerald Gem), although other hybrids with 
i arii-g.uetl foliage arc a\ ailahle. The spathes 
are pale green or yellowish in colour and 
nol especially showy. The common name 
given to all ihe nephlhylis is goose-foot 
plant, which is derived from ihe shape of 
Ihe leaves. 




Nerine 

Nalive lo South Africa, nerines are Blow- 
growing bulbs which, because of [heir slow 
rale of growth, will neVW achieve great 
popularity and arc seldom offered for sale. 
Therelbre, acquiring plains is not easy 
probably rhe best method is slill the age-old 
one of seeing plants in rhe home or garden 
of 8 friend and showing interest in the hope 
thai the hint will be taken! Fortunately new 
plants are grown easily enough from small 
offsets from parent bulbs which may be 
removed al almost any time. 

Nerine handvnli is still the species most 
frequently seen, but as nerines become in- 
creasingly popular as cut flowers there is 
much more interest being taken in ihcmand 
improved plants are appearing. The flowers, 
which are produced in the autumn, are 
mostly in shades or red and pink with a 
lovely glisten hi}! silver sheen and are borne 
on stems thai may he as much as 2 ft (60 cm) 
in length. 

The plants are dormant from May lo 
September, during which lime they should 
remain dry and occupy [he honest possible 
position near the glass in an airy greenhouse 
or conservatory. The flowers come before 
the leaves, and as ihey appear the compost 
should he watered bul ihis should ul no 
time be excessive. When planting put 
several bulbs in each pot. 

Use John Innes polling composi No. 1 
and make sure that ihe pots are well 



Nerium 

Serium olvamler. commonly known as 
oleander, becomes a subsianiiat plant in 
time, so is not suitable for other than 
spacious rooms. It is also essential thai it 
should have Ihe maximum amounl of light. 
Oleanders may be placed oul of doors 
in the summer in a place where they can 
enjoy the maximum amount of sunlight. 
During I he summer months plants will 
require copious watering and regular feed- 
ing once they are established m their pots. 

Large tubs suil the oleanders best and 
they should be polled into John Innes pot- 
ting composi No. 3 early in ihe year. The 
thin, willow-like foliage is not particularly 
attractive, bul [here is ample compensation 
for ihis in the terminal flower clusters that 
are available in single and double forms, 
mostly in shades of pink. Growth that ap- 
pears immediate!; below Ihe flower irosses 
should be removed to get ihe maximum 
elfecl from ihe flowers. Although they may 
be grown indoors oleanders are better sub- 
jects for the greenhouse or garden room 
where Ihey will have more light and space 
to develop. Hard pruning almost to pot 
level immediately after flowering is oflen 
recommended but Ihis may stop a possible 
second flush of flowers. It is better to lease 

Propagate new plants from cut lings 
about 4 in (10cm) in lenglh taken m spring 
or summer and inserlcd in a peat and sand 
mixture in small pots in warm conditions. 



Nolina 

Indigenous to Mexico .Wur.i recurvala is 
also known a* Beamamru recurvala, with 
the interesting common name of pony-tail 
plant, which it presumably gels from the 
way in which the leaves splay out like the 
tatl from the pony's rump. Leaves of the 
pony-tail are thin, stiff and numerous and 
radiate out from the top of the large bulb 
that forms like a super onion as Ihe plant 

Plants are raised from seeds sown in a 
warm propagating case in early spring, the 
resulting seedlings being firmly potted in 
John Innes polling compost No. 2 when 
large enough In time the plants develop 
into small trees, but this is a very slow 
process when they are confined to pots. 

This plant is seen at lis best when aboul 
A ft 1 1 25 m) in heigh! with leaves emerging 
from Ihe bulbous base in the form of u 
fountain. At this siasc it is ideally suited to 
a pedestal position on the top of a single 
planl stand. When grouped with oiher 
plants nolina loses much of its individual 

Indoors il requires a position offering 
reasonable light and warmth, and [he com- 
post should be kepi moisi all the time with a 
little less water being given during Ihe 
w inter months. Established plants will need 
fertilizer during the spring and summer 
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Oplismenus 



Pan dan us 



This attractive grass. Oplismcnm hirlt'tlus 
varwgatus. is often ton fused with tradcs- 
cantia as the growlli is very similar in tolour 
and habit The tolour is a pleasing mis of 
green and silver with touches of pink, and 
growth is very fast indeed if Conditions are 
agreeable. 

As older plants become untidy and 
straggly in appearance it is a simple matter 
lo raise fresh plants from cuttings. Several 
tunings a few inches in length should be 
put in small pots of polling compost in 
reasonable warmth and normally they will 
root with little difficulty. These are ideal 
edging plants, be it along the front or the 

of planted containers lilled with assorted 
plants indoors. 

By their very nature oplismenus are also 
eminently suited to planting in hanging 
baskets, or in pots on the wall that will 
allow the natural trails to hang down. It' 
cuttings are Struck directly into pots of 
about 4 in ( Idem) in diameter there should 
be no need to pot them into larger con- 
tainers during the season as the resulting 
plants may well produce trails of some J ft 
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tolerate: the foliage 
more brilliant than that or plants that have 
been growing in poor light. It mtisl be 
mentioned, however. Lhal there is the 
danger of leaf scorch if plants are exposed 
to full sunlight. 



Seville paiidaiiii' ur.AUNj; in a pot lo a 
height of some 10ft (3m) with long saw- 
edged leaves radiating in all directions, you 
could well be excused for thinking that it is 
probably one of the most spectacular of all 
the purely foliage plants that you are ever 
likely to encounter. Pandanus is commonly 
named the screw pine because of the way in 
which the leaves at their base spiral around 
the short trunk of the plant. 

I'uthhtnm veilchii is the species most com- 
monly seen and this is grown entirely for its 
foliage, which is green, variegated while and 
green or amber and green Pandanus de- 
mands considerable spate when well 
matured but fortunately it is reasonably 
slow growing so will not push one out of the 
house and home too quickly. It is not a 
particularly pleasant plant lo handle on 
account of the close-set spines on the edges 
of the leaves and similar spines from the 
base to tip of the leaves on their underside. 
Essentially it is an individual plant that has 
a most exciting appeal when placed on its 
own to be admired from all angles. 

Growing conditions need not be too 
exacting, as pandanus are not loo demand- 
ing, needing good light and reasonable tem- 
perature allied to a watering programme 
thai errs very much on the side of dry rather 
than Wet conditions. New plants are raised 
from offshoots that develop at Ihe base of 
the parent plant these should be peeled 
off when large enough and potted up in 
John Innes potting compost No. I to begin 



Passiflora 

Given their head passion flowers can be- 
come rampanl and untidy plants that are 
only suited lo areas where ample overhead 
space can be provided to accommodate the 
invasive climbing growth. They are fre- 
quently sold in medium-size pots Tor home 
decoration with the growth wound around 
canes or hoop-shaped supports. Being 
vigorous plants the best treatment on pur- 
chasing them is lo repot them into slightly 
larger containers ir purchased in 5-in 
tl.'-cm) pots then they should be trans- 
ferred to pots of some 7 in (18cm) in dia- 
meter. At the same time a taller and possibly 
wider framework should be provided for 
the anticipated growth. Treated in this way 
the plant can be seen to prosper as it roots 
into the new compost, whereas, if left in the 
smaller pot. it might equally well decline in 
vigour. Potting can be done at any time 
between spring and the end of the summer 
and the compost should be reasonably 
heavy. John Innes polling composl No. 3 
for example. 

The foliage is nol very exciting but the 
flowers more than compensate Tor I his when 
they appear. Ptaijfiera caervlea is the one 
most often seen with flowers that are pale 
pink, purple and white and or the most 
intricate design. The lightest possible posi- 
tion should be provided indoors and during 
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Pelargonium 



and are not especially attractive. The others 
are the Regal. Zonal and Ivy-leaved types, 
all of which are most rewarding plants. 

The last are particularly valuable as 
basket plants, and are at their most effective 
when the basket is completely filled with 
[hem. In this way they can he grown with- 
out being fed. which would he a require- 
ment ir other plants were included; if 
variegated ivy-leaved pelargoniums are Ted 
and grown loo lush they lose much or their 
sparkle as variegated plants. At the end or 
[he summer they should be hard pruned 
As an alternative 10 [railing, the plants may 
be encouraged tu climb, and can be superb 
against the wall of the garden room - when 
grown in this way the pruning should nol 
be so harsh as the main stems of the plain 
ought to be left trained to the wall to give 
plants a good start [he follow ing year. 

Zonal pelargoniums are [he ones with 
dark markings to their leaves which are 
much used as purl of [he summer bedding 
display in the garden. As well as their 
garden use they make excellent pot plants 
for a light window position indoors, or on 
the patio outside during the summer 
months When grown in large po[s zonal 
pelargoniums may also be encouraged to 
climb and will provide a bright display 
throughout ihe summer months. When 
purchasing plants look for firm, stocky ones 
that can be moved on to slightly larger pols 
almost as soon as they are taken home 
However, it is not necessary to use pois of 



Pellaea 



; plants can be repotted in 
r in the spring by remov- 
ing the plan! from its pot and shaking off 
much of ihe old soil before potting again 
with John Innes potting compost No. 2. 
Whatever the location plants will need 
ample light and air about them if they are 
to do well, and in winter they must be kept 
in a cool, airy place. 

The regals with their green leaves and 
mass of flowers, many of them bi-coloured. 
make tine pot plants that are not difficult to 
manage in conditions that offer modest 
warmth, good light and fresh uir around 
them whenever the weather permits. After 
flowering it is advisable to hard prune 
plants so that they grow more sturdily and 
compactly the following year. The winter 
temperature need only be in the region of 
IOC (50F> provided conditions are not 

Cuttings 6f all these will root in late 
summer, and should be about 4 in (lOcml 
long, shorter in the case of the ivy-leaved 
ones, and have the lower leaves removed. 
Thecuttings should be cut cleanly just below 
a leaf joint and the severed ends treated 
with rooting powder before being inserted 
in appropriate compost around the outer 
edge of 3j-in (4-um) pots. When rooted, 
plants can be individually potted in con- 
tainers of similar size. 

Much work has been done on pelar- 
goniums in recent years and it is well worth 
keeping an eye open for belter types. 



Although Ihe numbers of available fern 
varieties have diminished in recent years 
there are still sufficient of them about for 
the keen plantsman to make up an interest- 
ing collection. Admittedly scope Tor grow- 
ing a wide selection or ferns indoors is 
limited, but foranyonc with a small, heated 
greenhouse I here is much to commend it. 

Ptiltu-u rutundijolia is a compact and 
attractive fem with small rounded leaves 
which is seen at ils best when growing in a 
hanging basket. Conditions should be moist 
and musl be shaded, and the minimum 
temperature should not fall below ID C 
(50 Fl. Ii seems quite happy lo tolerate 
higher temperatures provided Ihe almo- 
sphcre does not become excessively dry, 

When new plants are being raised the 
lempemture should be in the region of 20 C 
(68 F) spores are sown on the surface or 
seed hoses filled with a peat and sand mix- 
ture. Altema lively, and more easily, planv 
may be increased by dividing existing 
clumps, in which ease the temperature is 



Pellionia 



Peperomia 



In [he cool greenhouse [he irudescamiu is 
in all probability Ihe must useful of all [he 
purely foliage plants mainly because it is 
very easy lo grow and equally easy lo pro- 
pagate. For the warmer greenhouse Pel- 
Ifaniu dOVeauatia could well be the equiva- 
lent in lhal . is very easy io propagaie and 
prows reasonably quickly ll it alio ex- 
iremelv useful for all sorts of purposes in 
association with small display* ol plants 
indoors, especially as a trailing plant in 
troughs and baskets 

To describe Ihe colouring is almost an 
tmpo*sibilil>. as it vanes so much according 
in [fie amount of light that Ihe plani is sub- 
jected lo. but pink. grey, green, brown and 
a number of mottled shades of these four 
are all possible. Although shaded condi- 
tions are normally recommended for this 
plant it is interesting to experiment in order 
In determine just how much strong light it 
will tolerate before there are signs of leaf 
damage. Loss of a feu plants as a result or 
experimenting will be no great tragedy as 
the plants are so easily raised from cuttings. 

The minimum temperature suggested is 
ITC (S5 J F). but plants will do that much 
belter if Ihe minimum can he raised above 
[his level Higher temperatures are not par- 
ticularly harmful it" there is at the same time 
u reasonably high humidity level. 

Indoors, the pellionia requires warmth, 
moisture and light shade and. in a peaty 
compost, cuttings will tool very readily. To 
obtain a well shaped plant several cuttings 
should be put in each pot. 



Another of Ihe small and important house 
plants that are produced in vast numbers 
annually. Although no more than four or 
five varielies are offered commercially in 
any quantity, there are many other fascina- 
ting sorts that are occasionally seen. For the 
penon wnh sufficient interest peperomitts 
might well form a small and interesting 
collection to be gtown alongside other 
indoor plants, m the knowledge [hat un 
u,uj p:jnts will always attract attention 
A point much in their favour is (hat they 
arc all compact plants that will lake up very 
little space, ami [he few more robust ones 

them back, or new plants can be propagated 
from cuttings of leaf or stem al almost any 
time of the year and older plants can then 
be discarded. All the peperomius require 
reasonable warmlh. a fairly lighl window 
position with protection from strong sun. 
and moderate watering. Most of them 
abhor heavy composts and grow very much 
belter in soilless mixtures. 

Many of them do produce a rat's tail stall, 
of flowers, but all of them are grown speci- 
lically for their foliage. Some have thick 
lleshy stems and equally Heshy leaves, while 
others develop into compact rosettes with 
leaves radiating from a small, chunky stem. 
PvpiTiniiiit rapivatu is one of the latter type 
and has most attractive dark green crinkled 
leaves. There is also a variegated form of 
tvpennu that is much more troublesome to 
propagale and care for The first mentioned 
is propagated by means of leaf cullings. 
which are ever plentiful. The variegated 
form is raised from etiuings lhal must have 



a piece of the main stem of the plant 
attached: cuttings taken with a piece of 
stem will continue lo produce variegated 
leaves while leaf cuttings will revert to Ihe 
all green kind. Another rosette-forming 
peperomia is P.lwdcraefoUa. which is an 
attractive grey colour and is also propagated 
from leaf cuttings. 

Or the stemmed sorts I' '. ntoxiitiliiwfolU: 
with its cream and green colouring is by far 
the best known when purchasing these 
seek out the plants with belier colouring as 
there is a lot of variation. One of Ihe larger 
types is f*. ubiusijiiliu which has lleshy leaves 
lhal are a rich burgundy red in colour. 

Seen less frequently these days is P.mn- 
dertii, which has attractive rounded leaves 
willi dark green stripes and silver-grey base 
colouring. [I is a little more difficult to raise 
and care for. but this does not seem a good 
reason why il should be less popular than 
many of the much less attractive house 
plants that are sold in vast quantities 
annually. An interesting feature of Ihis 
plant is lhal [he leaf cuttings can be pre- 
pared by dividing the leaf into equal 
quarters by culling down and across with a 
sharp knife and inserting Ihe pieces per- 
pendicularly in warm beds of moisi peal. 



Philodendron 



Condi l ions that are very hot and dry are 
alien to the majority of indoor plants, and 
this is particularly so' in respect of the 
moislu re-loving philodendrons. In their 
natural jungle habitat they enjoy conditions 
that are moist and shaded, with their roots 
travelling over a wide area in search of 
nourishment. Although it would not be 
easy to simulate jungle conditions in the 
living room it is as well to remember that 
shade and moisture arc essential needs of 
these members of the Araceai family, and 
that any drying out of the compost or a dry 
surrounding atmosphere can be futal. 

The majority of the philodendrons can 
either be encouraged to climb or trail, but 
climbing is their more natural function. 
Phitodumltmi luuicmn: has large arrow- 
shaped leaves that are among the largest to 
be Tound in the easier philodendrons and it 
is essentially a climbing plant. Indeed the 
stoul stems and large leaves will require 
adequate staking with a support of the sort 
that one would normally associate with 
young outdoor trees. P. luxla has leaves or 
a similar arrow shape and grows in much 

All the taller growing plants of the 
Araeeae family will grow better if the sup- 
porting stake is wrapped in a thick layer of 
wet sphagnum moss into which the aerial 
roots can penetrate to draw moisture. When 
the aerial roots are long enough they should 
be directed into the compost in [he pot. 
Removal of these roots should only be 
contemplated if there is a very large number 
of them, as loss of such roots will impair the 
well-being of the plant. 



Not all philodendrons are of a climbing 
habit, and in P. wenditmdii we have a plant 
that is supremely elegant as a low-growing 
subject. The leaves are a rich dark green 
with short petioles that are compactly 
arranged around a short stump that gives 
the plant the appearance of a large green 
shuttlecock. The plants occasionally pro- 
duce attractive spalhe flowers, but the 
principal attraction is in the foliage and the 
way it is arranged around the stem of the 
plant. Another non-climbing type is P. hi* 
pUmalifidum. This has lingered leaves that 
radiate from a central stumpy growth and 
is a tine architectural type of plant that will 
also need reasonable space in which to 
expand its majestic leaves. 

Far and away the most popular among 
the easier philodendrons. however, is the 
sweetheart plant. P. samtkta. The leaves 
are heart shaped and a pleasing shade o! 
green, but the most appealing characteristic 
is its ability to tolerate a very wide range of 
indoor conditions w ithout seeming to suffer 
unduly. 

Most of the philodendrons can be raised 
from cuttings or from seed, in eithercase in 
the warm and moist conditions of the 
propagating case. At all stages of potting a 
peaiy compost is necessary a suggested 
mixture is tw o pans or John Innes polling 
compost No.? and one pan of sphagnum 
peat. Although plants approve or ample 
moisture surrounding them, it is important 
that the potting composi should be free 
draining, Feed regularly with a weak liquid 
fertilizer to keep the plants in good order 
once they have become established in their 



pots. Much depends on the development or 
the individual plant but potting on is not 
usually needed more ihan once every 
second year. 

All the philodendrons with glossy foliage 
w ill benefit from having their leaves cleaned 
occasionally with a damp sponge. Frequent 
syringing of the foliage will help in main- 
taining a moist atmosphere around the 

Other philodendrons are described on 
page 81. 



Phoenix 



Phyllitis 



Pilea 



I hoc arc -plcnciki pa. 111. wull tract lll.il 

is all ihetr own. The leaves have a silver 
sheen thai is seen al ils best when the plains 
are more mature a[ an age of about rive 
years. Even al this age the palms are less 
than 5 ft (I 5m) tall, so in spile of the fact 
thai high temperatures ate required to keep 
them on the move there is not much to show 
for the effort involved. However, small 
plants are occasionally available and if time 
is on your side then go ahead and watch the 
development of your very own phoenix 

The two most likely lo be seen on sale are 
Phoenix amarlensis and P. roebeteHll the 
latter is leas coarse than the former and is 
the one to have if a choice is being offered 
Both are commonly known as dale palms. 
Indoors they require good light, warmth 
and ample watering during the spring and 
summer months with less water in winter. 
Water should be seen lo drain freely through 
the compost almost as it is poured over the 
soil. Masses of roots are produced, so 
annual potting on is required in the first few 
years and John Innes polling compost 
No. 3 should be used at all stages. New 
plants are raised from seed which must be 
sown in peat in very warm conditions, tem- 
peratures somewhere in the region of 25 C 
<77°F). 



The hart's-tongue fern. Phrlliiis stolvpen- 
ttrtum, is quite hardy and very adaptable in 
that ii may be planted in numerous loea- 
tions in the garden where it will enjoy shade 
from sirong sunlight: ii may be used lo 
decorate the paiio. or it will be equally at 
home indoors. Eventually the plant will 
develop strong rhizomes which may he 
divided early in the year. March to April, if 
required. The bright green leaves are strap 
like with undulating margins but there are 
several forms of P. salhpi-ili/riuni which 
vary slightly in appearance. 

Indoors they are ideally suited lo the cool 
room that is reasonably light, but not too 
sunny, and they are not too demanding in . 
respect of care and atlcnlion. The compost 
should he kepi moist during the spring and 
summer months, wilh a lillle less water 
being given al olher limes. Potting on into 
larger containers is best undertaken in early 
summer and the compost should consist of 
equal pans of peat and loam with some 
sharp sand added lo assist drainage, the 
addition of a small quantity of old mortar 
rubble will also be helpful in improving the 
plants' performance. Propagation is by 
spores or by division. 

Adaptable plants or this sort that can be 
pui out in the garden in a sheltered spot are 
mosi usefril in homes w here space for potted 
plants is limited. However, even though 
phyllitis is completely hardy, it is unwise to 
remove a plant from a room thai is inclined 
to be overheated and lo put it out of doors 
when there is a sharp difference in Ihe tem- 
perature. It is much better lo acclimatize it 
gradually lo outdoor conditions by leaving 



Among the easiest of Ihe smaller foliage 
plants, the pileas should be well wilhin ihe 
scope or ihe beginner with house planis. 
Starting wilh relatively inexpensive plants 
Ihat are not difficult to care for is the best 
policy for Ihe newcomer to indoor-plant 
growing. It will be less cosily in meevenlof 
failure, and ihe chance of success will he 
improved. These are also tine linle plants lo 
experiment wilh when taking the first steps 
into the mysteries or propagation. Almost 
all of them are easy lo raise from cuilings, 
and ihesc are usually in lair supply. 
Trimmed cuttings about 3 in (Sent) in 
lenglh will benefit from being dipped in 
rooting powder before being inserted in 
moist peal and sand. A propagating case 
heated lo about 18'C (65 F) will greatly 
assist ihe rooling process. To get planis 
with a full appearance ai least live curlings 
should be inserted in a 31-in (9-em| pot. 

One of the best lo grow is the silver-leaved 
ft"/™ i-iidierei nana which is more compact 
and tidy thai the coarser growing P. 
cadisrei. With pileas in general it is advis- 
able lo remove the growing tips al regular 
intervals to keep Ihe planis more compaci 
and attractive. P rqpenl has larger, more 
crinkled brownish -green leaves which blend 
well with other plants in arrangements. A 
vigorous plant that, like the other pileas. 
needs warmth and light shade with 
moderate watering to succeed 




Pittosporum 



Platycerium 



Plans for indoor decoration can be 
acquired in all sorts of different ways and 
ihey need not all he terribly expensive 
nursery- raised ones. Much or the florists' 
foliage material commonly used lo enhance 
the appearance of cm doners can be used 
as culling!. An example 1 have in mind here 
is the wavy edged, glossy leaved Pilta- 
sporum lenuifoliuni thai is much used by 
florists and is hardy in more sheltered parts 
of Britain. 

Cuttings about 3 in IScml in length 
should be taken from lirm shools and 
placed in pots filled with a peat and sand 
mixture and kept warm and moist until they 
have rooted. To gel a plant of full appear- 
ance several pieces may be put in one pot. 
and when rooted they can go inlo John 
times compost No. 2 and be grown on to 
provide glossy green plants for the living 
room that are much more attractive than 
many orthe more conventional house plants 
offered for sale today. Even if it should fail 
it hiII not hate been a costly eipcnment 

Slightly more tender out of doors, but 
equally easy in cool, hgbl conditions in- 
doors. P (minimum .a'Hgaiu/n is a hand- 
some plant thai will ullain a height of some 
ft fi (? ml when its rools arc confined to a 
pot Keep the compost moist, but avoid 
extremes of wet and dry conditions. 



These arc ferns with a difference in thai 
they do not have the delicate foliage which 
Is normally associaled wilh lliis group of 
planls. Instead they produce two lypes of 
fronds, ihc more interesting of ihe two being 
ihe firm, down-covered fertile ones that are 
not unlike antlers in shape and are respon- 
sible for theplani having the common name 
of stag's-hom fern. The other fronds arc 
sierile and are known as the anchor fronds 
as they attach the planl securely to whatever 
tree or other support it is growing on. In 
lime these leaves change lo an unpleasing 
dry brown, but when young they are beauti- 
fully smooth and pale green. Neither type 
of frond should be handled or cleaned in 
any way as Ihis will mar lis natural downy 

To do well Ihese ferns require warmth, 
shade and moisture, butai no time musl they 
become waterlogged. Being natural epi- 
phytes ihcy are seen at iheir best when 
attached lo a piece of bark or old tree Men 

section* ot bark can he purchased and 
plants do look better when set off againsi 
■hn clean and natural backing To attach a 
plani knock it from its pot and bind ihc iooi 
ball with wet sphagnum moss, then fasten 
ii to thcbaik with plasl ii -covered wire, and 
thereafter keep u moist hy periodically 
plunging both plant and anchorage in a 
buckel of water. In lime the anchor leaves 
will completely envelop the bark and a mosi 
pleasing plant will be the result. Plotya 



Plectmnthus 

Belonging to the same family of planls as 
the humble coleus. Lubialuv, the plcclran- 
thus are equally easy lo care for. There are 
four in cultivation, but only two thai one is 
likely lo come across in the normal course 
of events: ihese are Plettnmilms iim/rato 
and P.oi-ripnJiililii. The firsl has rounded 
glossy green leaves lhat are deeply crenaled 
along iheir margins and is of natural creep- 
ing habit. P. Oerundhaiit has leaf margins 
lhai are only slightly crenaled and ihe leaves 
are less waxy in appearance, but this is more 
lhan compensated for by iheir attractive 

Both plants are extremely easy to care for 
indoors, needing only a lighl windowsill 
position in reasonable warmth and water- 
ing lhai is moderate but never neglected. To 
retain iheir attractive crisp appearance il 
will be necessary to feed them with a 
balanced liquid fertilizer at regular inter- 
vals once Ihey have become established in 
iheir pots. If a proper feeding programme is 
maintained pleciranihus should only need 
polling on inlo larger containers every 
second or third year. In any evenl, planl 
pots should never he loo large, and il is 
usually belter to starl new planls from cul- 
tings ralher than pot the old favourile into 
larger and larger containers. Cuttings re- 
quire very liule preparation as almost any 
piece will root in pealy composl in warm 
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It you are jtreeri litieered. n 
nay be Ihe bonus of whin 
.neiklei lingers in [he aiiluir 
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Podocarpus 



Polyscias 



Podocarpus are very slow growing and 
would seem Lo have liule appeal for the 
present-day pot-plan l owner who warns 
planls thai grow at a reasonable pace. The 
attraction, therefore, lies in the facl lhal 
podocarpus has something different to offer, 
the leaves being slim and green and very 
congested. It is also a fairly tolerant plant 
thjt will accept lower temperatures without 
too much diseomrorl provided the compost 
is not allowed to become too wet. It requires 
annual (Jotting in John In tics polling com- 
post No. 3 until it is in 10-in (25-cm) pots 
and must then be fed regularly. 

Acquiring planls has become a difficult 
mailer, although podocarpus may be raised 
from seed ifihis can be obtained in the first 
place. There are a number of these trees, bul 
PoilucurpiG macropkylhu is probably best 
as it is very compact and would make an 
ideal plant for the palio or balcony during 
the summer months. Plants are in no way 
demanding. 



: Araliaceae family these are 
plants thai develop into tall evergreen 
woody shrubs with attractive green or 
variegated foliage. To tm» them well they 
need lightly shaded conditions in a warm 
room that is maintained at an even tem- 
perature in the region of IS'C(65=F). Plants 
will be less inclined to be top heavy if. as 
ihey increase in size, they are transferred to 
clay pots rather than the lighter plastic ones. 
It will also be neccssarj to use a fairly heavy 
compost such as John Innes potting com- 
post No. 3 and to ensure lhat il is freely 
drained by placing a layer of crocks in the 

With green and cream coloured leaves. 
Polysi-itis bulfiiuritiiiii is probably the best 
known, bul P. b. margjnata has much softer 
and more attractive colouring in a mixture 
of green and yellowish green with touches of 
cream. When grown in large pots in ideal 
conditions both plants will attain a height 
of some 1 5 ft (4 5 m). bul the upward pro- 
gress of polyscius can be curtailed by 
removing ihe growing tips. 

There arc several more compact species, 
such as P. dissecia, P.filicifalia and P.fiu&i- 
l-osu elegiim. all of which have more delicate 
foliage and are of more manageable si/e tor 
smaller si/e rooms. 

All can be rooted and grown from cut- 
tings about 4 in (10cm) in length taken in 
the spring, or they may be increased by 
means of cuttings of fleshier root sections 



..mils there 



Primula 



During the winter and sj 
can be few potted plants that match the 
graceful appearance or the primulas, which 
are available in a very wide range of delicate 
colours. With greenhouse facilities that 
offer a minimum temperature of around 
|0°C (50=F) it is not difficult to raise planls 
from seed sown between February and 
May according to variety. Sow the seed 
very finely on the surface of John Innes 
potting compost No. I and place the seed- 
boxes or pots in a warm propagator, tem- 
perature 16 C |60'F) if possible. Once the 
seedlings can be handled they should be 
transferred to small pols. or. spaced out in 
seedboxes and put in pols at a later dale. 
Keep ihe compost und surroundings moist, 
but avoid splashing water over the foliage, 
particularly during the colder weather. 

In common with many flowering plants it 
will be belter to remove the early flowers 
lhat develop as this will help to build up the 
plant so thai a much better show is provided 
laler. Once the plants have become estab- 
lished in their final pots ihey should be fed 
regularly with liquid fertilizer at least once 
each week. 

Although essentially winter- und spring- 
flowering planls. il is noi uncommon to find 
thai Primula obconka will often flower for 
len months of the year. There are fen 
flowering pot planls. other lhan Ihe sainl- 
paulia. lhat can match ihis son of perfor- 
mance. A disappointing aspect of this plant, 
however, is that afler handling it many 
people suffer skin rashes and irrilation. and 
one would certainly suspect P.uhiunicu if 
anyone in the homestead complains of skin 



irritation following (lie introduction of [he 
planl. In fact, it is not even necessary to 
handle the planl. susceptible people will be 
affected simply by being in the same room 
as one. This is. no doubt, one very good 
reason why this superb planl. with its 
flowers in a range of pink, lilac, blue, and 
while, has been less popular in receni years. 

friniula malaeuidcs is another favourite 
thai has been improved in recent years with 
the introduction of many new colours 
lavenders, pinks, reds and white. It is utso 
easy to care for indoors and only requires a 



Tha 



: are a number oi oilier primulas 
can be raised from seed or pure It used .is 
ure plains among them P. fiiiaisis and 
evcrul forms. ,md the yellow -flowered 
i'K-.w.vn which, alas, seldom seems very 
ular. There is also P.acaulis which is 
unlike a miniature form of polyanthus 
may be planted in die garden after 



Of these the mosl commonly available are 
Pteris erelieo, with fronds about 1 ft |30cml 
in length, and P. insifarmis which has 
slender fertile fronds to about 20 in (50 cm). 
and shorter sterile fronds. There are several 
forms of both of these, all ol'them attractive 
and not difficult to manage. 

Protection from strong light is necessary 
and temperatures in the order of 16 C 
(60 Fl will suit them, though lower tem- 
peratures will not be damaging if the plants 
are not lefl cold and wet for long periods. 
Almost the best way to be rid of any planl 
that prefers reasonable warmth is to keep 
the compost very wet and to lower the tem- 
perature at the same time - wet and cold 
conditions are never a very satisfactory 
combination as far as indoor plants arc con- 
cerned All ferns when growing in reason- 
able warmth should be kept moist all the 
time, care being taken to avoid extremes of 

Plants may be propagated by sowing 
spores on a mixture of sand and peal in a 
temperature in the region of 27 C (80 Fl. 
but this is a business requiring a degree of 
skill and is best left to the experienced 
nurseryman It is also possible to increase 
plants by means of division. Do this care- 
fully and pot up the divided pieces in John 
Innes polling compost No. 1 ; do not over- 
water plants while they are settling into the 
new compost and keep them warm, 



funica 

This is the pomegranate und il is another of 
the plants that may form pan of the patio 
scene during the summer months, or all the 
year round if the patio is sheltered and very 
severe weather conditions are not ex- 
perienced. In milder areas the pomegranate 
is relatively hardy, but should have the pro- 
tection of a wall when planted outside. 

There are several varieties, but for pot 
culture Punka grimaium nana is by far the 
best as il seldom allains a height or more 
than 3ft (1 m), while P.granmuin is much 
larger, coarser and less attractive. Growth 
is very woody, the leaves arc small and green 
and Ihe attractive flowers, which are pro- 
duced in summer and early autumn, are 
double and a pleasing shade of orange. 
Plants may be raised from seed sown in the 
spring, or increased by means of firm cut- 
tings taken in the summer and inserted in 
John Innes potting compost No. 1. 

Getting stock and seed may, however, be 
a problem us they are in short supply but 
if you have the space to accommodate a 
plant they are worth keeping an eye open 
Tor, and With luck you may be able to grow 
your own pomegranate fruit. However, 
even when pot-grown plants fruit they are 
not very exciting as the fruits seldom swell to 
more than large marble size. When caring 
for them well-drained compost and good 
light are essentials, keep them moist in the 
summer and a little on the dry side in 
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Rhoeo 



Rhoicissus 



Ricinus 



Rhoeo discolor belongs lo the diverse trades- 
carnia tribe (ComnellHaceae),aii anything 
less like Ihe conventional image of a 
tradescantia would be difficult 10 conceive. 
It is also a rather more tempera mental 
plant, needing ■ minimum temperature of 
about I8"C(65-F) and careful watering that 

and dry conditions. It prefers shade and 
should be fed once it is established in 5-in 
(13-cm) pots - larger pots are not usually 



The leaves, which are about 10 in (25cm) 
in length and arranged in a rosette, are un- 
usual in colouring. The undersides are 
purple and the uppermost sides are 
brownish -green with attractive cream 
stripes. In spite of this rhoeo has never been 
a very popular house plant, although for 
ihe person looking Tor something different 
it is well worth seeking out. 

The reason for ihe two common names. 
Moses-on-a-rafl and three-men-in-a-noai. 
is an added interest. These relate to the way 
in which the typical tra descant i a- type 
flowers nesllc in the boat-shaped bract that 
is home low down on the plant. 

To increase the plant take cuttings from 
firm young growth and insert them in John 
Innes potting compost No. 2 in warm con- 
ditions; the cuttings can he taken at any 
lime other than in winter. 



fUttiki&w rhomhaidai. grape ivy, is one 
planl which will frequently survive in what 
would seem like impossible conditions. It 
is an attractive climber with three-lobed. 
glossy dark green leaves which can be used 
in conjunction with a trellis or similar sup- 
port to divide one room from another, a 
dining room from a living room for ex- 
ample. For such a position it is much more 
satisfactory to select a tolerant plant that 
will thrive in rulher inadequate light rather 
than pick those that in a short lime will be 
hanging to the supports for dear life. And 
rhoicissus is just such a plant in that it will 
be little bother if given reasonable care. A 
minimum temperature of 7 C («"F) is all 
that is required, although it is able to with- 
stand central heating, and the plant is better 
out of strong sunlight but in a well ven- 
tilated room. Water freely in the summer 
and keep just moist in winter; feed when 
new growth is being produced. The ideal 
compost for all stages of polling is a mixture 
of two parts of John Innes polling composi 
No. 3 and one pan of fresh peat. As the 
planis grow 1 some pruning may be required 
to keep them in check. 

Propagation is easy from cullings of two 
leaves taken about hall an inch (I cm) 
below the lower leaf joinl. 



(oncfl described to me as the castrol pi: 
j n understandable error perhaps), isai 
accommodating subject as it may be grown 
to maturity in the same year as seed is si 
Prior to sowing, the seed should be soaked 
in lepid waier lo assisl germination. Sowing 
should be done in April and ihe resullanl 
seedlings polled as soon as possible, and 
Ihereafter potting on should nol be 
let-led until Ihe planis are in 7-in (18-cm) 
pots or John Innes polling compost No. 3. 
Ricinus may be grown indoors, or they may 
become pari of the patio display during ihe 
summer months. 

The shape of die- leaf is very similar lo 
lhat or Araliu sieboltlii, a planl with which 
il is often confused. The leaves lend to lake 
on a reddish- bronze colour as they age and 
this makes the plant a most attractive 
member of a group arrangement. 

Ricinus are useful plants for those who 
seek something with size and maturity for 
a summer display, yet do noi have ihe faci- 
lities to house them during the winter. When 
grown as an annual ricinus will attain a 
height of 4 fl|l 25 m) bul if. instead of being 
discarded in the autumn, it is rehoused and 
grown on indoors as a perennial it will even- 
tually reach 15fl (4-5 m). Indoors ricinus 
will need good light if ihey are to retain 
their colouring, ample watering and feeding. 



Ruellia 



Sansevieria 



One seldom hears of plains being referred 
to as 'siove plains* these days sluve being 
an old gardening lerm ihui implied dial ihe 
plains so defined were in need of very high 
greenhouse temperatures in excess of 20°C 
(68 F) and thai Ihey were among the most 
difficull of polled planls lo tare for. Per- 
sona! experience suggests thai Ihe lerm has 
fallen oul of favour and Ihat many of the 
planls that were in Ihe pasl treated as stove 
subjects could have been grown equally 
well, and with considerably lew expense, at 
very much lower lemperulures. 

There are a number of ruellias. family 
Afunthaieae, which can be comfortably 
grown at temperatures in Ihe region of 16 C 
(60 F) if the compost is kepi a little on the 
dry side during the winter months when 
loner temperatures are likely to prevail. 
There are both annual and perennial 
species: the latter can beincreased by means 
■ cuttings lukcn in the spring, and seed is 
sown in February lo provide annual planls. 
In both respects it is an advantage lo use a 
heated propagating case or frame. 

Either when growing indoors or in the 
greenhouse, it is essential ihut plants should 
enjoy a shaded position and that the com- 
post be kept moist at alt limes, with just a 
little less water being given during the colder 
monlhs of the year. The potting medium 
should be very light and peaty, so the 
heavier John tones type compost should 
not be used unless a considerable amount of 
extra peal is added. 

The flowers are mostly trumpet shaped, 
rosy purpte. blooming from winter lo 
spring in RueWe macranlha and iti summer 
or winter for R. ametm. 



Old indestructible - the reader who has 
difficulty in maintaining this plant really has 
got a problem, and ihe probable reason for 
failure is misguided kindness. Considera- 
tion may be all very well with the more 
tender planls. but Sunseviiviii irifusciuta 
tuureiiiii. lo give it its full name, will do very 
much better if it is forgotten ralher than 
fussed over. Its main need is for reasonable 
warmth and good light in which lo grow - 
there is no necessity Tor [requenj watering, 
feeding and the usual fussing that other 
house plants appreciate. 

Knowing when to pot on is no problem 
us ihe plant should be left until it actually 
breaks the pol in which it is grow ing before 
finding a slightly larger clay pol and John 
Innes polling compost No. 2 in which to 
repot it. Clay pots are needed lo provide 
reasonable anchorage for ihe tup- heavy 
foliage that is of a succulent nature and 
stores considerable moisture, hence the 
need for giving the plani a good watering 
at infrequent intervals. 

In dilTerent parts of ihe world the plant 
has dilTerent common names, two of them 
being descriptive while the common name 
in Britain of mollier-in-law's tongue is less 
easy to understand. In America it is the 

ill a I the leaves have a snake-like pa I tern in 
I hem. A West Indian once informed me Ihat 
in his pari or the world il is commonly re- 
ferred lo as donkey's ears, again obvious 
when one isolates two leaves and sees the 
resemblance between them and the ears of 
the donkey. 

New planls may be made by dividing the 
leaves into sections of about 3 in (S cml in 



length and rooting them in warm conditions 
unfortunately plants resulting from this 
foim of propagation do not have the yellow 
margin of the parent plant and are much less 
attractive To retain the margin plants 
should be propagated by taking the young 
shoots that grow up beside the larger ones 
and potting them individually. To do this 
■he plant should be removed from its pol 
and tie young shoot taken off with a piece 
of the rhizome and as much rool as possible. 
Il will also be beneficial lodusl the cut mark 
with rooting powder to reduce Ihe possi- 
bility of rotting. 

Older plants of sansevieria will frequently 
produce lime-green flowers in the summer, 
these are pleasantly scented and quite 
a I tractive. 

Sururiwr-ki i.Hahnii and 5. 1. Golden 
Hahnn are extremely slow -grow ing roselle- 
forming plains and are equally easy lo care 
for. This also applies to S.gigunmii which 
has broad mottled green leaves thai grow 
to a height of some 18 in (45cm). 



Saxifraga 



Schefflera 



Schizanthus 



Stixifraiiti sunm-mosti is another of Ihe 
friendship plants, also the son ofplanl lhal 
will excite [he Cariosity of [he child who 
may be showing an interest in plan[s. Easy 
propagation and reasonably quick growth 
are its attractions ease of rooting making 
it simple to give plants to friends (heme the 
friendship angle), besides encouraging the 
younger gardener to take an interest. 

The plants grow as small rosettes of 
almost indeterminate mottled colouring, 
and from the young plants similar small 
rosettes appear on slender stalks. These can 
be most attractive when hanging dow n from 
a well grown specimen. The best way of 
propagating numbers of plants is to place 
the plant pot in the cent re of a box tilled with 
John Innes potting compost No. I and then 
to peg the young plants into the compost as 
their stalks become long enough. When 
these haye obviously rooted and begun to 
make new growth (hey may be snipped front 
the parent plant before being lifted and 
potted into individual containers of John 
Innes potting compost No. 2. 

The trailing saxifraga will grow in most 
conditions but is seen at its best when sus- 
pended about eye level, either in pots or 
hanging baskets. When baskets are used Tor 
smaller- leaved plants or this kind it is im- 
portant to use ones of small dimension that 
will be in keeping with the size of the plants 
being put in them. In this respect it may be 
wise to choose the more modern plastic 
baskets that have drip trays lilted on to their 
bases, so making it possible to use them in- 
doors without gelling a shower bath every 
time the plant is watered. 



The resilience of plants is something that 
many of us find difficult to understand, and 
we frequently hear of plants lhal suffer 
incredible hardship only to spring hack to 
life when the conditions improve. One 
would not normally associate the tall and 
elegant sdielfiera wiih being the mosl 
durable of plants, although it is not by any 
means a problem. Yei a friend who manages 
a house-plant nursery has told me the 
following story of a very largt sehelllera 
lhat had been cut down and seemingly dis- 
posed of. From the wreckage he cut a piece 
of leafless stem some 3ft (1m) in length 
with the thought thai ii would make a good 
walking stick. This he used daily around 
the nursery for nearly two months: until, 
in fact, he pushed it into a large poi ofcom- 
posl with instructions to an astonished 
member of stalf lhat it should remain ihere 
to see if il would root ! Some weeks later, lo 
everyone's amazement, leaf buds were seen 
swelling al the top or ihc stick the planl is 
now a treasured possession of beautiful 
standard shape and is clearly very pleased 
to have a new lease of tire. 

flic schcttlcra is vcr> much an individual 
son of plant that should slund on its own 
and haye ample space in which to develop. 
Mature plants should be in pots at least 
10 in (25cml in diameter, and the standard 
growing conditions of warmth, light, and 
moisture will suit them tine. The tw o species 
most oQen seen are Stlwjfteru ticrinopltylla 
and S. digilulu. Propagation is from seed. 



This is a potted plant that is very much of a 
temporary nature; a plant that will provide 
added colour for a limited period as op- 
posed to the conventional house planl lhat 
can be kept indoors throughout the year. 

The ornate Victorian conservatory was 
a cosily structure lo heal and maintain and 
is now very much a ihmg of the pasi. but in 
recent years we have seen a tremendous 
increase in the number of garden rooms or 
sun lounges of bolh permanent and tem- 
porary nature. With the addition or com- 
paratively few plants these garden rooms 
can take on a new dimension, and if the 
room is healed then so much the better. 
With just a little thought given lo the selec- 
tion of plants and furniture such rooms can 
enhance Ihe appearance or both ihe garden 
and the home. And il goes wilhoul saying 
that as the light factor in ihe garden room 
is so much be tier than indoors many plan Is 
can be grown that would otherwise present 
problems. 

In this respect We could well consider the 
poor man's orchid or butterfly flower as the 
schizanthus is commonly known. They arc 
available in a brilliant array of colours, are 
no great problem to manage and. a con- 
siderable asset, they will do perfectly well in 
cool conditions. For the few plants required 
for Ihe garden room il is probably belter lo 
purchase young plants lhan to grow them 
from seed only to find lhal there are many 
more lhan can he adequately handled 
having too many invariably leads to few or 
the plants doing as well as they would ir 
there was lessorihem. When purchasing, to 
give some variation, try lo selecl some from 




Senecio 



Setcreasea 



the taller strains and some of the dwarf 
varieties. Plants can bo raised from seed 
simply by following the directions on the 
packet in which Mil' seed is bought. 

To spread the flowering period it is pos- 
sible to have plants which will flower in the 
spring from seed that was sown in Sep- 
tember, and a further batch from spnng- 
sown seed thai " ill flower in late summer. 
Plants should be potted on as they fill their 
existing pols with roots, using John Innes 
polling compost No. 2; the final polling 
should be into 7- or S-in (IK- to 20-cm) pots. 
Thereafter feeding should not be neglected 
if yellowing of the foliage is to be prevented. 
Young plants must have their growing 
points removed to produce full and com- 
pact specimens. The growing atmosphere 
should be buoyant, so stuffy and hot con- 
ditions should be avoided by regular venti- 
lation: even on colder days this will do no 
harm if the temperature does not drop 
below 7"C (45°F). 

Il is important to ensure that as plants 
develop they are provided with eane sup- 
ports and larger plants will need several 
canes around the edge of the pot. Following 
(lowering plants are or no further value and 
-tumid be discarded. 



There are two of these that the 
groucr is likch l.> come acros 
green and somewhat coarse and the other 
with variegated glossy leaves that are 
pleasantly colourful. Both occasions I h pro- 
duce attractive daisy-like flowers. 

The green one is Siwdo mikiminitk'!.. 
commonly named German ivy. which is 
deceptive as it is not an ivy. However, it is 
a most useful plant indoors and in its way 
is probabk fjr more practical lis a truiline 
plant on the wall of the living room than 
any of the ivies are ever likely lo be. Where 
ivies abhor hot. dry conditions the senecios 
will be much more at home and will provide 
an equal k good effect and grow at twice the 
pace or the ivies. I frequently wonder why 
there are not more compact irailing plants 
on the market, especially as there is a keen 
demand for them and lots of wall brackets 
and pot holders about for putting them in. 
However, it must be added that when 
choosing plant- for wall positions only the 
more durable ones should be selected. 
The variegated form is S macroglossus 
Cape ivy. This is a pretty little 



Sercreasea striata and S. purpurea belong to 
the tradescanlia tribe, and are as little 
trouble lo raise from cuttings as are most 
of the smaller-leaved iradescanlias. The 
first, as the name suggests, has green leaves 
with prominent white stripes, whilst the 
second has unusual purple colouring which 
gives it the common name of purple heart. 
Both can be raised from cuttings a Tew 
inches in length, but better looking plants 
will be produced if several cuttings are put 
in cadi pot and the growing points of each 
cutting removed when it has rooted and 
begun to grow away. 

Both are easy plants for a position in 
good light but away from strong sunlight. 
They need watering fairly freely in summer 
and shouW also be given regular applica- 
tions of fertilizer then. Keep the compost 
onryjusl moist in the winter. 

The flowers of S. siriaia are white, those 
of 5. purpurea lilac, and all are produced in 
the summer. The flowers are, however, very 
insignificant and these planis must be re- 
garded primarily as foliage plants. 



almost any compost as a cutting, a 
naturally climbs any suppon ihai may be 
available. If all the growing points. are re- 
moved when young it can be used as a 
irailing plant, but the tendency is Tor it to 
climb Pol in John Innes potting compost 
No. 2 with a little extra peat, and keep a 
careful watch for greenfly on ihe young 
growth. 
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Solan urn 



SparmanniH 



The winter cherry. Solatium cajalcastrum, 
is one of those plains thai is normally pur- 
chased in late autumn and winter, its bright 
orange-red berries doing much lo cheer the 
winter scene boih in ihe greenhouse and 
indoors. Although the plants may be kept 
from one year 10 the neit 11 is much belter 
lo stan with fresh ones annually by sowing 
seed in February or Mareh. or by taking 
cuttings in spring from plants saved from 
[he previous year. The seed may be saved 
from berries which have been allowed lo 
ripen fully. 



Hlldb. 



nthect 



manner in a temperature around I8 C 
(65 Fl and (he seedlings pricked out and 
potted on as they become large enough. 
The tip growth and subsequent sidoshouis 
of young plants should be pinched out to 
encourage a more bushy habit. During the 
summer months the plants in their pots may 
be placed out of doors in a sheltered spot, 
to be brought in again about mid-Septem- 
ber. To assist pollination it is important 
that the plants should be sprayed over daily 
with water while they are in Bower - failure 
lo do this may result in a much less 
satisfying crop of berries. 

While soiauums are indoors it is most 
essential thai they should enjoy the lightest 
possible location. Thisis particularly impor- 
tant once the berries have developed as 
poor light may result in them being shed. 



The African wind flower, Sptirmannia 

vigorous-growing plant and. in my humble 
opinion, very beautiful when well grown. 
Being a vigorous grower it can well do with 
polling on annually into John Innes potting 
compost No. 3 until such time as it is in u 
lU-in (25 -cm) pot. thereafter it should be 
sustained by regular feeding. After two or 
three years it will show signs of deteriora- 
tion and may have to be replaced by a new 
plant grown from easily rooted cuttings 
Alternatively, lake the plant from its pot 
and with a sharp knife remove a good pro- 
portion of the root system before replacing 
in the same pot with fresh eomposl - once 
polled giie a thorough watering. 

This is a plant for average indoor con- 
ditions, although it does best in the slightly 
cooler temperature range and will tolerate 
a minimum temperature of 7°C (45 a F). 
Keep the compost moist at all times. 

The white flowers are produced in May 
and June, the pistils in the eentre of the 
flowers open outwards in the slightest 
movement of air and give the plant its 



Stfintio n-gium; bird of paradise flower, 
has a fantastic eiolic-looking flower which 
it takes in the region of live years lo produce 
from the time the seed is sown, and there 
seems to be no short cut to success. Seeds 
are not difficult to germinate in a high 
temperature in the region of 21"C (70'F). 
Once the plants have got under way they 
can be transferred to small pols lo grow on, 
bul avoid the lemptalioti of putting them 
into pols that are of excessive size. Let them 
become well established in their existing 
pots before moving them on to the nest size 
up. Do not be tempted into thinking that 
the larger Ihe pot the plant is growing in 
then the better Ihe growlh must be; the 
reverse is often the ease as a small amount 
of root in a great bulk of soil leads to water- 
logged compost and indifferent results. 

Strelilzias will require the lightest pos- 
sible position indoors, and will not come lo 
any harm out of doors during the warmer 
summer months. Moderate temperature is 
needed once plants are in pols of the 7-in 
(IK-cm) size and there they should remain 
as they flower very much beller when pot 
bound. Water freely in summer, less often 
in winter. Increase older plants by division 
early in Ihe year. 

Besides being agreeably altraclive as 
potted plants there is also a keen demand 
for slrelitzias as cut flowers both in the 
amateur and professional sector. Indeed, if 
flower production is the most important 
requirement it is often belter if the plain is 
removed from its pol and planted in the 
ground. In this event a healed greenhouse 
offering the condilions described earlier 




Streptocarpus 



will be an essential requirement Rather 
than pulling a single plant in an odd comer 
where it will almost inevitably suffer indif- 
ferent treatment, it is very much better to 
plant a small group or about sis plants in 
soil which has been well dug and fertilized 
Mature plants will give much better results 
than liny ones that will lake much longer 

Having taken some cure with the plant- 
ing, slrelilzias can be left for many years 
w ith only the occasional attention of clean- 
ing them over and giving them a dressing 
Of bonemeal in the winter. They will not be 
banned if [be greenhouse glass is lightly 
shaded in th; summer, hut in winter n n 
important lhal ihe glass should be abso- 



ihc b 



ighi of the average small greenhouse 
icre are taller, much holder types such as 
uugvslifolu). which attains a heigh! of 
me 15 ft (4 i m) and lakes as many jears 
produce its first flower 



h work has been done in 
recent years on developing new varieties of 
this plant, varieties which are very free 
blooming and with a much wider colour 
range, my preference is still for the old 
established -SViv/'irii-iJjyiM.i- Constant Nymph. 
This has spear-shaped leaves and beautiful 
'.ii'lei-Hue flowers. 

All the streptocarpus flower throughout 
the spring and summer months; in fact. 
«ith reasonable warmth in a small green- 
house some flowers ure produced at almost 
any time of the year. 

Indoors they require ample light- needing 
shade from strung sunlight only An airy 
position thai offers a reasonable tempera- 
ture will also be an advantage The com- 
post should he moist all the time, wuh 
slightly less water being given during the 
winter months Regular feeding will be the 
order of the day during Ihe spring and 
summer months ODOG the plants have 
become est a Wished in then pots 

Plants may he propagated fiom seed 
sown in February or midsummer to pro- 
vide plants at different limes of (he year - 
for seed sowing a temperature or aboul 
I8C (65-F) will be required. Plants may 
also be increased by dividing larger clumps 
in the spring of the year and polling them 
up individually. 

Should a greater number of plants be 
needed then individual leaves may be re- 
moved arid inserted in a peat and sand mix- 
ture at a temperature similar to that sug- 
gested for seed raising. Small clumps of 
new leaves will form at the point of insertion 
and when these are large enough to handle 



they should be potted up individually, 
Apart from the well established Constant 
Nymph, there is a range of new varieties 
that 1 mentioned earlier. These have been 
bred from A' x hybridus and S.jtihamiis and 
they are all known by girls" names - Tina. 
Helen. Louise, etc. They are notable for 
massed displays of bloom in shades ofpink. 
rose, mauve, blue, purple, and white. 

Although streptocarpus. commonly 
known as Cape primroses, make fine plants 
for indoor decoration they are also superb 
plants for the small greenhouse lhal is 
moderately healed. The cost of heating a 
small greenhouse or garden room is often 
frowned upon as being extravagant, but 
when compared to thee 
and pastimes it is not 
item considering the ; 
that the enthusiast car 
ing the things he likes. 



si of other hobbies 




Tetrastigma 



Tolmiea 



The young growth of this plant lias a 
slightly menacing look as it projects from 
the pareni planl almost al right angles and 
the leading tendrils stand out like antennae 
in search of prey. Behind these the older 
tendrils hang down and resemble thin 
spidery legs that give this section of the 
planl a somewhat awesome appearance. 

Beliin^ing to the vine family TeirtiMigimt 
voimeriaman. when it decides that it likes 
you and is prepared to grow, is one oflhe 
most rampant Of the larger house plants 
and will very quickly fill its allotted space. 
Seen al its best when interwoven through 
a trellis or similar framework it is one oflhe 
most rapid-grow ing plants, but will al times. 



often 



.ble n 



compos! should ilia be allowed lo dry out. 
Active plants will quite quickly, as a rule, 
grow lo the point where they should be in 
and will need 
o larger pots 
for plants in 
ieJohn Innes 



n this 



seldoi 



.1 n;iliir,i 



the home. When polling o 
compost No. 3. 

The foliage is covered 
downy substance. Plants with leaves of this 
sort should at no lime be cleaned as the 
rubbing action on the leaf mars their 
appearance. The temperature should be 
maintained in the region of IS to 21 "C 
(65 to 7CTF]. and a shaded position is best. 



With facilities such as a heated greenhouse 
or garden room it will be found that seed of 
many plants can be sown at differing limes 
of the year in order to spread the flowering 
period over many more months. For r* 
ample, sehi/amlms seed can be sown in I. 
o flow ' 



Black -eyed Susan. Thuiihcrgia alula, is a 
more unusual plant thai may be treated in 
similar fashion, the period from seed sowing 
to flowering is about sis months. The com- 
mon name is derived from the appearance 
of the Bowers which have orange petals 
with hlaek centres and are very attractive 
when seen im tnasst on well grown plants. 
Only a few seeds need be sown at a lime, 
and an excellent method of doing this is lo 
till a 5-in (l3-cm| pot with a good house- 
plan! compost and then to sow six seeds in 
the pot: when these are established ihe 
ihree weaker seedlings should be removed, 
leaving the stronger ones lo grow on. 

Thunbergia is a natural climbing plant, 
therefore some form of support must be 
provided - it need not be too tall as plants 
seldom attain a height of more lhan 6fi 
(2 m| before they lose Iheir appearance 
and need replacing. Provide good light and 
reasonable warmth, and keep a watchful 
eye for red spider mite - plants that are 
badly affected by this should be destroyed. 



Tolmiea memiesii has acquired its amusing 
common name, ihe pick-a-back plant, from 
the tiny plant lets which are formed and 
carried on the backs of the older leaves. 
These plantlets provide an easy means of 
propagation and if removed and placed on 
pots of ordinary compost they will root 
with no difficulty. 

Tolmiea is also.one of the few indoor 
plants which is completely hardy in Britain. 
[I is. in fact, a hardy herbaceous perennial 
and will survive out of doors, although in 
common with other perennials the foliage 
dies down in the winter Its hardiness is a 
useful feature when com empla line holiday- 
as it will be quite all right if it is planted in 
Ihe garden and well watered before depar- 
ture, bui preferably nol in midwinter. 

Indoors it is evergreen and requires only 
cool and light conditions lo do well and 
produce its hummocks of bright green 
leaves. Temperature is nol important but 
something in the region of 10' C (50"F) will 
be the most suitable. In hotter and dryer 
conditions this planl may well be attacked 
by red spider. Larger plants lend lo become 
loo large and untidy and il is better to dis- 
card them when this happens and start 
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Tradescantia 



Another of the friendship plants thai can 
be acquired as cuttings or small plants from 
friends, rather than from the flower shop 
where there seem* to have been a dwindling 
supply in recent years. However, there is 
little reason to go short or these plants as 
there must be millions or them around and 
it is simply a question of keeping one's eye 
open Tor them in a shop, or on a windowsill 
when visiting. 

Cuttings acquired on request, or by 
accident when they fall off in the hand I these 
always root better!) should be placed in a 
polythene bag. care being taken not to 
crush them. On getting them home the best 
way to root them is to insert five or six 
cuttings in 3J-fa (9-cm) pots of John Innes 
polling compost No. 2. and to remove the 
growing tips when Ihey have begun to grow 
well. Alternatively, single cuttings can be 
suspended in Ihc narrow neck of a bottle 
tilled with water. Once rooted they can be 
potted up in compost. However, except for 
the interest or seeing roots develop, this 
seems to be a waste of time as the cuttings 
may just as well go directly into the pot 
where they must grow 1 eventually. 

When kept moist, well fed once they an; 
established, and in good light, they make 
line plants in very little time. In good light 
they are more likely to retain their variega- 
tion, and to help this any green shoots 
should be removed as soon as they are seen. 
The plain green shoots are much more 
vigorous and will quickly take over if left 



Zebrina 



the middle range. Being Jumble mid adapt- 
able they will grow almost anywhere l hat is 
warm and moist. Gniwn eiinvenii.iiially in 
pots they will do well, or they are equally at 
home when pieces break from the plant and 
grow in the gravel on the greenhouse stag- 
ing. They will also grow on the floor of the 
greenhouse under the staging where they 
will keep down the weeds and provide a 
continual supply of cuttings from which to 
propagate fresh plants. 

There are many varieties; besides the 
usual silver, there are golJen as well as pink, 
cream and russet-brown forms. Most arc 
varieties of Triukscaniia fluntinensis. which 
is a trailing plant with bright green leaves. 
Much more spectacular is 7 / Quicksilver 
with silver variegation. T h!ti\.il, IJiimu is a 
more erect plant, rather hairy, with dark 
green leaves with purple undersides Once 
again there is a more attractive variety 
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H especially impor- 



Zehriiio pindula, a humble member of the 
tradescantia tribe, is often passed over 
without so much as a second look when 
seen growing among a collection or other 
plants. Next time have a closer look and 
you will see that there are some fascinating 
colours in the leaves - green, purple and 
brown with an overall sheen or silver in 
really healthy plants. The undersides or the 

Treatment is the same as for the trades- 
cantia. but to sec plants or zebrina at their 
best they should be grown in hanging 
baskets where they will have ample space 
for both root development and leaf growth. 
Many is the time I have stood on duty at a 
flower show and seen the almost incredulous 
faces of visitors looking at superb baskets 
or Z.pendula - you can read these faces as 
they think to themselves that it cannot pos- 
sibly be the same plant as the poor wee thing 
they are attempting to grow on the mantle- 
piece at home. A great deal or salisraclion 
can be derived from growing one of the 
humbler plants into something of a show 

There is a good form of Z.penduh called 
Quadricolor which has rose-purple leaves 
with white stripes and purple undersides. 
Z.purpitiii is also an interesting species 
with purple-flushed green leaves which once 
again are purple on the underneath. Z.pt'n- 
duel produces rather insignificant pale 
purple llowers in summer while Z.purpusn 
carries lavender llowers in autumn. 

Increase by cuttingsa Tew inches in length 
taken at any lime of the year and rooted in 
John Innes potting compost No. [. 



Agtaanema Silver Queen 



Moderately 
Easy Indoor 
Plants 



Ptams in this ac&tm may well be 
considered as a natural step up lor the 
plainsman who has achieved reasonable 
success with [he easier subjects. And it 
may Hell be found thai some of the plants 
listed here .ire mi; ... ililiieull u> inaiuiec .:• 
some of those in the easier section. 
However, personal experience of growing 
these plants and of seeing lliem growing 
in other people's homes suggests thai [hev 
do. in fact, present that extra bit of 
dillicully in average home surroundings. 

Indoor conditions have changed 
considerably over the years and the 
average lu.me is now well healed and 
olTer- ahumiaiil hchi tin [he general 
benefit of plants. However, excessive 
tempera [lire ean be a disadvantage to 
many plants and the cye'lamen. which 
prefers cool and light cuiidilions. is a 
[5 pieal example of a comparatively casv 
plant [hat can become a dillicuh subject 
when grown in rooms that arc very hot 
and dry. The same applies to bougain- 
villea. which can he pai lieiilarly diliictih 
in conditions that are hot. dry and airless 
given cool, light and airy conditions it 
could well be described as an easy plant. 
But such conditions are now becoming 
[he exception rather [him the rule. 



Aglaonema 

Given the warm and moist conditions that 
Ihey require many of the aglaonemas will 
develop into line specimen plants that will 
be much admired. They will also appreciate 
shade and a peaty compos: thai is Tree drain- 
ing, so it is necessary to provide ample 
"crocks' in [he bottom of the pot. One com- 
mon problem with aglaonemas is that the 
bases of their leaves curl lightly around the 
stem of the plant and provide a perfectly 
protected home for the mealy bug pests that 
seem to find these plants particularly 
appetizing. Dealing effectively with these 
pests will mean thoroughly drenching the 
areas around the stem of [he plant with 
appropriate insecticide - to kill mealy bug 
direct coniacl with the pest is essemial. 

Whcrc spaceisudcijualeanda bold plant 
is not tin embarrassment, then considera- 
tion should he given to Axhwncmu pseiuh- 
bractetuum, a fine plant with attractive 
cream and green variegation. Plants are not 
easily come by and it may necessitate 
searching through the specialists' cata- 
logues before a source of supply is located. 

Much more compact and much less 
trouble to acquire is A. Silver Queen which 
has attractive variega led leaves in shades of 
grey. When purchasing this plant take the 
precaution of inspecting the area around 
the base of Ihe leaves just to ensure that 
there are no pests in residence. There are 
a number of other varieties that may be 
offered for sale but not all or them are as 
attractive as those mentioned. 

The simplest method of propagation is 
by division or the root clumps in spring, or 
at any time if a heated propagator is 



Anthurium 

Belonging to the A'uieue family, all the 
anthuriums will require warm and humid 
conditions if [hey arc to be seen at their best. 
Provided it ean be obtained Ihe keen plants- 
man will find that the majority of the 
anthuriums can be raised from seed with 
little difficulty if a propagating case healed 
to a temperature of some 20 L 'C (68°F) can 
be maintained. At ail stages of growth a 
peaty and open mixlure is required. Older 
plants will benefit from having a little fresh 
sphagnum moss added to the polling mit- 
lure, and for larger plants of Anihurimii 
laidreamim it will be an added advantage if 
the moss can be soaked in liquid fertilizer 
prior to being added to the compost. 

The easiest to manage indoors, and by far 
the most freely available, is A. scheneria- 
mini which seldom attains a height of more 
than 2ft (60cm) and will, when carefully 
grown, oblige with a tine display of scarlei- 
colo'ured 'flowers* The llower-like spaLhe 
is highly colourful and thespadix isspirallcd 
and said to resemble the flamingo, hence 
the common name of flamingo plant. 

Much more demanding in respect of 
space and attention is the very exotic A. tot- 
dreumaii with colourful (lowers in many 
shades of pink and red; the rarer white 
forms are a coveted acquisition. This grows 
much taller than the flamingo plant and to 
gel the bes[ oui of it it is necessary to bind 
a thick layer of sphagnum moss around the 
stem of the plant as it increases in height 
aerial roots will [hen grow into ihe moss and 
the plant in turn will do very much belter. 
A. irystullimaii is grown purely for its large 
and exotic leaves, and needs warmth, shade 




Asplenium 

With its appealing common name of bird's 
nest fern. Aspk'niuin iiiilus is almost assured 
of beiiii! popular. Bul. inio the bargain, it 
is also a very fine foliage plant in its own 
right and when well grown can hold its own 
in almosl any company. The leaves are 
smooth and pale green in colour and are 
arranged in Ihe form of a shuttlecock. They 
must, however, be handled wilh the greatest 
cure as they arc very easily damaged. Scale 
insects can be troublesome and should be 
carefully washed olf with a soft sponge that 
has been soaked in insecticide. 

Asplemums need steady warmth, shaded 
locutions and fairly high humidity if they 
are to do well. Given these conditions and 
a reasonable amount of luck, plants of the 
bird's nest fern will attain quite majestic 
proportions in lime with individual leaves 
3 It 1 1 m| or more in length. It is. however, 
a long, slow business to grow plants to 
specimen size and such grand results should 
not be expected in Ihe living room. Small 
delicate plants can. with advantage, be 
(SOttBlKd to a growing ease until they are of 
reasonable size. Main of the larger propa- 
gating eases, made of plastic and not loo 
expensive, are ideal lor this purpose 

Polling on inlo larger containers should 
only be necessary every second or ihird 
year once plants have advanced beyond 
I heir small initial pots. A well drained peaty 
compos! will suit them best, and when 
watering ihey will benefit it rain water can 
be used. New plants can be raised from 
spores sown on the surface of sandy peal, 
bul this is a difficult task best left to the 
nurseryman. 



Bougainvillea 

One of the most brilliant of tropical shrubs, 
ihe paper-like bracts of bougainvillea will 
offer an exotic and colourful touch to any 
greenhouse or garden room display. In- 
doors, where available light is often inade- 
quate, these can he difficult plants unless 
placed in the lightest window position. In 
ideal conditions Ihey will grow rapidly and 
soon lind their way inlo Ihe upper reaches 
of ihe room, so some form of support will 
have to be provided lor growth to be lied 
to as it develops. The liower-like brads 
begin to lurn colour from March onwards, 
magenta shades being the more usual, al- 
though there are other colours that range 
from deep pink to white, wilh a fine yellow 
form being a particularly worthwhile 
acquisition. 

While the plants are dormant during the 
winter months ihey will require no water 
and should be housed in a wurm place. 
When growth develops in February the 
composi should be watered and any untidy 
growth can be pruned back to shape. 
Pruned pieces a few inches in length can be 
encouraged lo root by placing them in a 
peal and sand compost and keeping them 
in a warm propagating frame: by using 
rooting powder even I lit oldest and toughest 
pieces can be successful. When polling use 
John Innes polling compost No. 2 or 3. de- 
pending on the size of ihe plant, and make 
sure that ample drainage is provided. 

Temperatures in the region of II) lo 16 'C 
(5(1 to 60"FI will be quile adequate, with 
lower temperatures in winter when Ihe 
plants are dormant. A good sunny position 
is an essential requirement, and a watchful 
eye should be kepi for mealy bugs. 



Camellia 

Belonging to Ihe same family of plants, 
ffieoem, as ihe lea plants of commerce. 
Ihe camellias ure very much mure durable 
than was al one time supposed. In milder 
areas if planted in open woodland they will 
develop i mo inic specimen plains, giving a 
maeiiilicciii show of llieir waxy, single or 
double flowers in the spring. The varieties 
o ffere d for pot culiivaiion are mostly 
liv hrids of ( ',nm-lliii iti/iimh-ti the colours 
range from white through pink lo red. 

When reared in pots they are probably al 
their best when overwintered in a cold 
greenhouse thai civ,-, liiem a little protec- 
tion from Ihe worst of the weather, and 
during the summer months llieir naturally 
elossv leaves will Jo much to enhance the 
appearance of the patio, or lerrace. 

A peaty lime-free compost is essential 
and it will betietit plains if all watering can 
be done with rain waler. Being slow- 
vinwima -.uhccis. priiinitj! is seldom neces- 
sar> and when dime should be eonlined to 
n il m nine imiidy growth to a more pleasant 
■ hape. When grown as a pot plant indoors it 
is essential Ihai ihe camellia should have a 
light window position in order lo encourage 
glow ih and flower production Keeping Ihe 
compost moist in summer is important, 
with a little less water being given during 
the winter months - it is, however, essential 
that the compost should be free draining 
and pots niusl be well crocked. Due lo a 
slow rate of growth potting on is not re- 
quired very frequently and ii is important 
thai all plains should he confined to pots 
til. il are relevant n iheir size. Loss of flowers 
and buds may rcsull from erratic watering, 77 
and from wildly fluctuating temperatures. 



Clerodendrum 



Columnea 



Crossandra 



CleroiknJnun Ihomstmm- is a woody, climb- 
ing shrub lhal will attain a height of some 
S fl (2-5 ill), and nol he too difficult if reason- 
able growing co ndi lions and a lightly 
shaded position art- available. Some form 
of support will be needed for tying growth 
10 as il develops. The leaves are green and 
somewhat coarse in appearance, but any 
deficiency here is amply compensated for 
by the excitement of the colourful crimson 
and white bracts that hang in large clusters 
ill rough out the summer months. 

Although plants will retain their leaves 
during the winter months if the compost is 
watered, il is often better to allow the com- 
post to dry out gradually towards the 
autumn and to keep it dry until new growth 
is evident in the spring, when watering can 
be gradually restarted. At this time it is 
wise to pot the plant on into a larger con- 
tainer, or to remove some of the old com- 
post and pot the plant with fresh compost 
in the same container. Plants can be pruned 
to more reasonable si/e after flowering in 
late summer or early autumn, but if space 
is available ihey ran he left and will form a 
tine display against a wall. 

Being somewhat vigorous they will soon 
till their pots with roots, so il is important 
that feeding should begin as soon as they 
are established in their pots. When potting 
on, John Innes polling compost No. 2 or 
3, depending on plant size, will suit them: 
> L.>unyL-!- plants "ill benefit if a little addi- 
tional peat is added to the compost- In a 
warm propagating frame cuttings of a few 
inches in length will not be difficult to root 
if taken in the spring. 



These are among the mosl colourful and 
interesting of all ihe subjects that may be 
used as trailing plants in pots or hanging 
baskets bul they are not seen offered for 
sale nearly as often as might be expected. 
However, they are well worth acquiring 
and will provide a brilliant show of colour 
in the early part of the year when there are 
not a great many (lowering plants to choose 

Cuttings, a few inches in length, will root 
readily in a heated propagator, and when 
rooted several pieces should be put in 31- 
iu (y-cml pois and allowed 10 establish 
before being polled on again about six to 
eight weeks later. An alternative to potting 
is to place three or four of these small plants 
in a hanging basket, using a peaty and open 
compost. 

There are many varieties to choose from 
bul il is frequently a question of getting 
what is on offer. Columiua btmksii is the 
most usual and it is a good plant for the 
home with waxy dark green leaves and red 
(lowers from November to April, C. gbriom 
is rather more delicate with paler green 
leaves although producing red flowers over 
much the same period. C.g.purpurea is a 
good form of this, (.'.mu-ruphyllu looks 
rather like a smaller-leaved Conn \figivriosii. 

All the eolumneas require warmth, light 
shade and a moist situation if they are to do 
well. For a few weeks prior to flower pro- 
duction il will be an advantage if the tem- 
perature can be lowered to about II) C 
(50 !, F). At this time il is also advisable to 
keep the compost a little on the dry side. 



Crossandra infantlibuiiformis is one of those 
enigmas of the plain world which will oblige 
one person by flowering and growing quite 
happily, while for another it simply refuses 
to grow or flower. There are many plants 
like this and il is often said that the success- 
ful owner possesses j k>rm of green-lingered 
magic that induces plants to perform extra- 
ordinarily well for them. There are also 
those among the ho use- plan I -growing pub- 
lic who swear by Ihe need for talking lo their 
plants in order to gel the best from them - 
and Ihey may be right, who knows? 

Crossimdras belong to the Aeanihuceoe 
family, from which we get a number of 
worthwhile house plants, among them the 
a p he laiidra and the bcloperone. New plants 
of crossandra are propagated from cullings 
taken in the spring: these should be from 
firm growth and some 3 in (X cm) in length. 
It will also be helpful if cuttings urc treated 
with a rooiing powder prior to insertion, 
and it is essential that they should then be 
housed in a warm propagating case as they 
are nol the easiest of subjects to rool. 

The leaves arc an attractive glossy green 
and ihe flowers', which vary in colour from 
the red la the yellow side or orange, are 
borne over a long period during the spring 
and summer monlhs. When earing Tor 
crossandras indoors Ihey will need moist, 
warm and lightly shaded conditions. 



Cuphea 



Cyclamen 



Cuphea platyientra (syn. £'. ignea) has scar- 
let tubular flowers will) while moulhs lhai 
resemble Ihe ash on the.end of a cigar, hence 
the common name cigar plant. New plants 
may he raised from cuttings, a lev. inches in 
length, taken in ihe .spring or summer, or 
plants may be very much more easily raised 
by sowing seed in the spring in a warm pro- 
pagator. Fuller and more allraclive planls 
can be obtained if several young seedlings 
are pul in each pot rather than grown SB 
solitary plants. 

doors. In the home they should occupy a 
light position and ihe compost should be 
kept moist and fed once the planls have 
become established in their pots. Almost 
any reasonable polling medium will suit 
them, but a mixture of iwo parts of John 
Innes potting eomposl No. 3 and one part 
of peat is suggested .is being ideal. 

Planls quickly become straggly and un- 
tidy and, raiher than trying lo keep Ihem 
from year to year, it will be much more 
satisfactory to raise fresh plants from seed 
annually. The usual run of garden pests 
lind cuplicas reasonably appetising it would 
seem, so a careful eye musl be kept on ihem 
and pests Irealed as soon as Ihey appear. 



In spite of much opposition from the many 
in her fkmering pol plains lhal are available 
al the same time, before and after Christ- 
mas, the cyclamen is still one of the most 
popular. This seems even more surprising 
as so many people find this attractive plant 
difficult to care for indoors. 

The commercial producer may well give 
a clue to their treatment once bought for 
indoor decoration. An essential part of ihe 
nursery growing is to ensure that planls are 
nol subjected lo hoi conditions. Ihe aim 
being 10 maintain temperatures in the 
region of 13 C (SST), ll is also essential 
thai planls should be grown in greenhouses 
that will provide dappled shade - this means 
shading that is sufficient to protect them 
from the direct rays of the sun but will at 
the same lime admit adequate light. So. 
when caring for cyclamen indoors it is best 
to endeavour lo emulate the efforts of the 
nurseryman by providing a lighl and cool 
windowsill and not a itry hot dry environ- 

Exeepl for plants thai are being grown on 
to specimen size for display purposes, 
almost all of those offered Tor sale by Ihe 
commercial grower will have been raised 
from seed sown in Ihe autumn of the pre- 
vious year, although there ate new strains 
or cyclamen lhat will produce good size 
planls from seed sown earlier in the same 
year. From their seedbo\es ihe young 
planls are gradually polled on inio larger 
containers using a reasonably peaty com- 
post dial is free draining, as heavy stodgy 
compost will inevitably produce poor 



The ideal place for planls indoors is the 
light and reasonably sunny windowsill 
where they will enjoy cool rather than hoi 
temperatures. Although cyclamen musl be 
kept moist al all times it is belter to err on 
the side of dry conditions rather lhan too 
wet when attending lo their needs. Also, 
u hen feeding plants it is better to give Ihem 
weak doses of fertilizer a I infrequent 
intervals. 

Following flowering it will be natural Tor 
plants to die back gradually and rest during 
the summer monihs. As the flowers die and 
Ihe foliage begins lo lose its colour the 
amounl or water should be reduced until 
Ihe eomposl is dry. The planl pol should 
Ihen he placed on ils side in a cool dry place, 
under the greenhouse staging is ideal or in 
a shed or garage. During June and July the 
corm of the planl should be frequently 
inspected for signs of new growth, and when 
this is seen Ihe old eomposl should he re- 
moved and the corm potted in a completely 
fresh mixture, using the same pol in which 
the plant has been growing. The corm 
should be placed in the eomposl lo about 
half ils depth, as burying loo deeply may 

The florists' cyclamen are forms of 
( yi-timuii persicuni and there is a wide range 
of ihese available, often with beautifully 
wiriegated foliage to enhance the crimson, 
pink or white flowers. 





Dieffenbachia 



Dipladenia 



Gardenia 



li would be foolish and incorrect 10 class all 
ilie diefl'enbachius as middle-of-the-road in 
respect of care and attention, bul Diefien- 
budiiu exotitu slips easily into this range. Il 
is eompaet. culourfully variegaled and nut 
loo difficult lo tare for provided the re- 
quired cultural conditions are nut neglected. 
In a nulshell these mean a temperature that 
does not drop below 16C (60' F), a moisl 
atmosphere and fairly heavy shading. How- 
ever, this plant will withstand some fluc- 
tuating temperatures: the same cannot be 
said for the more difficult species and 
varieties mentioned on page 87. Watering 
needs to be heavier in the summer and the 
plams should be fed regularly then. 

For the modern home the compactness 
of the plant is one of its most appealing 
features, An improvement on D. txotka is 
0. exotica Perfection, which has the pleas- 
ing habit of producing quantities or young 
plants at the base of the parent stem. 
Besides giving the plant a Tuller and more 
decurative appearance these also provide 
an excellent source of material from which 
lo propagate new plants. 

When the plants attain a height of some 
30 in (75 cm] it is usual for them to produce 
typical arum-like flowers with spathe and 
spadix. As these are not especially attrac- 
tive it is often best to remove them as they 
open. The entire stalk of the flower should 
be removed since there is a tendency for 
any pieces that are kit to rot and in time 
affect the main stem of the plant. 



The majority of these arc unlj suitable for 
growing in the greenhouse or garden room 
where the temperature can be maintained 
at a minimum level of around 1H 5 C (65' F). 
Allied to high temperature il is necessary to 
dampen regularly the interior area of the 
greenhouse in order to provide the maxi- 
mum amount of humidity. High tempera- 
lure on its own will only create a very dry 
atmosphere and one of the great secrets of 
success with plants in the greenhouse or 
garden room is to create the proper "feeling". 
This is done by keeping the atmosphere 
moist while at the same tunc avoiding dank, 
airless conditions. 

Dipladenias are green foliage pi a it is 
which will readily climb any form of sup- 
port and will also oiler a colourful display 
of funnel-shaped Bowers overu long period. 
The most popular species is the pink- 
llowercd Dipkulfiiiu fpfoufau. This is also 
one of the easiest lo grow as a pot plan! 
indoors, but to retain a compact and attrac- 
tive appearance the growth should be 
twined around a simple framework placed 
in the poi raiher than allowed to grow in 
thin strands on a single cane. Plants can be 
kept in check by being pruned back nearly 
lo the base in February . 

Dipladenias require copious watering 
while they are growing but as this should be 
combined with good drainage an open 
peaty compost should be used. The plants 
need protection from strong sunlight and 
lo be sprayed over to increase ihe humidity. 
Increase by cullings of young growth taken 
in summer and rooted in a heated propa- 



When grown as a room plain (Jardenia jus- 
minoUbss, Cape jasmine, will require cool, 
light conditions. Il will also be essential to 
keep the composl permanently moisi white 
the plant is producing new leaves, and a 
little dryer at olher limes. Like the azalea, 
it is one of those plants which will benefit 
from being watered with rain water. Regu- 
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plants growing with yellow 
foliage. A similar appearance will also 
result if the plant is polled in compost with 
a iiieh lime content. 

It is an advantage for any plant to have 
natural glossy foliage, and in this respect 
the gardenia is well endowed. However, ihe 
principal attraction is the double white 
flowers that are produced during the spring 
and summer months of the year - these have 

Growth is comparatively slow, bul plains 
that have been well cared for will develop 
to a considerable size in lime. Pruning is 
seldom necessary and should be confined to 
the trimming back of any shoots that have 
an untidy appearance. Older plants are 
often better for being grown in clay pols 
that have had a liberal supply of 'crocks' 
placed in ihe bottoms lo ensure adequate 
drainage. Leaves that lake on a hard yellow 
appearance can also be a problem, and this 
is best counteracted by watering a solu- 
tion of sequestrated iron into the compost. 
Proprietary compounds are available Tor 
this and manufacturers' directions should 
be followed. Premature loss of buds is due 
to wide varialion in the growing conditions, 
either fluctuating lemperalures or varying 
amount of waler. 



Philodendron 

When il comH lo rather grand common 
names few plants tan match fhilalenilroi) 
cichk-rii. which goes by the appendage of 
king of tree philodendrons. And il is a truly 
magnificent plant when fully developed 
with arrow-shaped leaves several feel in 
length radiating from a stout central stem. 
However, il is only suited to very large 
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confined lo puis of 1 0 in (25 COT) in dia- 
meter. Fully mature plams are best when 
seen in the botanic garden where proper 
conditions and space can be provided for 
them. 

Vastly different is P. nwkutai-hrysum. 
which has leaves very similar lo the sweet- 
heart plant. P.scandem (sec page 63) in 
shape. However, they are much more attrac- 
tive in colour, being a rich dark olive that 
gives the plant an almost velvet ap|ieurance. 
Ii is also a much more difficult plant to care 
for. and will almost certainly require a 
mussed support Tor the aerial roots lo cling 
to. or a damp wall against which to grow. 

Among the philodendrons there are many 
other plants thai are occasionally available, 
all of which will need the moist, warm and 
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these plants can be propagated from either 
seed or cuttings, and all of them will require 
an open peaty compost when potting on is 



Pleomele 

Closely related to the dracaenas, Ph'omefc 
n-JiiMi variegata has wiry stems thut pro- 
duce short, pointed leaves which are closely 
grouped on the main (torn of the plant. The 
young leaves at ihe top of the branch have 
an exquisite lime-green colouring which 
changes to golden-yellow and then lo cream 
as the leaves mature. Specimen plants with 
many branching stems are among the 
choicest of all foliage plants, and will im- 
prove the appearance of any display or 
collection. In common wilh mosl of the 
dracaenas of this type it is quite usual for 
these plants to shed their lower leaves as 
fhey increase in height and this, rather than 
marring Ihcir appearance, seems to make 
them more graceful wilh their clumps of 
growth atop of slender stems. 

The planl originates from the regions of 
India and Ceylon, and ihe common name is 
song of India, which would seem lo assure 
it of popularity if only it was quicker glow- 
ing. Pleomele requires warmth, good light 
and conditions that are never too wet. It will 
also exist for a long lime in the same pot. 
and seems io prefer this sort of treatment 
lo the more conventional handling that 
Would require it lo he potted on more 
frequently. When polling is undertaken a 
reasonably heavy compost. John Innes pol- 
ling compost No. J Tor example, should be 
used and there should be ample drainage 
provided as pleomele abhor wet condi- 
tions - particularly wet and cold s 



Here we have a confession this is oi 
the plants that seldom does well for me. in 
spite of the fact that I have tried il in all 
sons of situations that would seem lo be 
right for it. Yet a colleague with a minute 
greenhouse measuring some 6 by 4ft (2m 
by 1 25 m) grows it. much io my conster- 
nation, with almost nonchalant ease. Per- 
haps his secret is thai, for reasons of 
economy, his plants do not enjoy minimum 
temperatures of more than about TC 
(45 F). Come lo think of il. the flnest plants 
or plumbago that 1 huve ever seen were 
grown in ihe cool corridor thai ran along 
the end of a collection of greenhouses. In 
this situation Plumbago capmsis presented 
a sheet of incredible azure-blue dowers 
throughout the summer. 

Indoors, maximum light is essential and 
cooler conditions will, it would seem, also 
be beneficial. When actively growing plants 
will need ample watering, less when Ihey 
are resting during the winter monlhs. Well- 
drained compost is essential; John Innes 
potting compost No. 2 or 3 depending on 
the size of plants seems lo suil Ihem if the 
advice of my successful colleague is any- 
thing to go by! 

New plants may be raised from seed sown 
in the spring, or cuttings of firm shoots may 
be rooted ai almost any time in a warm 
propagator. After flowering, plants can be 
hard pruned and will come to no harm - 
they will also occupy less space and be much 
easier lo care for when treated in ihis way. 




Saintpaulia 



Available in a wide range of colours, ihe 
sainlpuulijs (also known as African unlets) 

have attained universal popularity as in- 

door pi Jills, in kI pi Jills lor I in - garden room 
and green Ik m sc. Much of their popularity 
is obviously due In [he fuel thai they arc 
comparative!;, iiicspensivc and thai Ihey 
are available throughout the year, whereas 
mosl other flowering poL planls arc 
seasonal. They are also reasonably easy lo 
propagate from seed or from eullings. 

If a heated propagator and moist con- 
ditions ciin he provided, then Ihe raising of 
new plants from seed is nut much of n prob- 
lem. However, it is usually very much better 
for the average person lo lake leal' cuttings 
from his own plants Tor propagation pur- 
poses, or lo procure a lew leaves from some 
other source. It must be emphasized here velops 
lhal only Ihe hesi leaves slnmkt he used, as 
small or sickly Itjves will alumni certainly 
produce poor results. Rather than cut leaves 
from the plain it is heller iluii ihcv should be 
broken oft' ensuring lhal no piece of the 
leaf stem is left attached lo the plant lo rol. 

Although eullings can be rooted by 
suspending Ihcm in walor. il is more sen- 
sible and satisfactory lo use a pen I and sand 
mixture in shallow boxes or sin. ill pois and 
to insert Ihe leaves just Iji enough lor them 
to stand erect. I he rooting medium should 
be moist but not soggy, and 10 speed the 
rooting process a small propagating ease 
healed to a constant temperature of aboul 
2tTt7(68 n-illbenecessary When growth 
develops u wil: he as a cluster ol small lomi 
al Ihe base of Ihe leaf stalk Once this 
82 reaches a reasonable si/e the complete 



clutter of leaves can he polled inlo a small 
pol of peaty compost and a plant will 
develop ftiirly quickly. However, when 
treated in this way ihe finished plant has a 
very full heavy appearance as a result of the 
leaves being closely clustered together, and 
when ihe flowers are produced they have lo 
push their way unaliract ively through ihe 
mass of foliage and are not seen at their 
best. Although il is a slower process il is 
very much belter lo lease ihe young planl- 
leis gently apart when thev have developed 
two leaves ihai are large enough to handle, 
and lo space them out individually in pans 
or boxes of potting composi. Thereafter 
they may be polled into small containers 
when Ihey are large enough. The principal 
benefit of this method is ihai the plant de- 
ugle crown, and when 
Bower) appear they stand proudly away 
from [he foliage. 

Sjuupaulias do very much better in posi- 
tions lhat afford them the maximum 
EttOOUnt of light, needing protection indoors 
from strong, direct sunlight only. The 
greenhouse and garden room become more 
mienselv bright, so plains in eilher or these 
ptaces would need a lillle more protection 
from the sun. In addition to J good draught - 
free window position during the day it will 
be found lhat sain I pa u lias respond very 
lavourahly to being placed under a wall or 
table lamp in the evening They are also 
excellent subjects fot growing to Wardian 
coses, oi in convened tropical usb auks 
provided some form of lighting over the 
plants can be arranged. To prevent scorch- 
ing of ihe foliage any lighls placed over 



planls should lie ai j reasonable distance. 

When Watering it is important to ensure 
lhal the compost dries out a little between 
each application, and on no account should 
il remain soggy for any length of time. 
Watering should be done with tepid water 
and care taken that the leaves and llowers 
are not splashed, particularly if the plums 
are standing on a sunny windowsill. In ihe 
hoi and dry alniosphere of centrally healed 
rooms il is beneficial lo group planls to- 
gether by placing ihem on a tray containing 
an inch or two or gravel thai is kepi per- 
manently moist. Alternatively, planl pols 
can be plunged to their rims in containers 
filled with moisl peal or sphagnum moss. 

The ideal temperature is around 18 C 
(65 F). but it is really more important to 
maintain a steady temperature, even if it is 
slighlly below Ihis level, as wildly fluctuat- 
ing temperatures are more likely io be a 
cause of trouble. Established plants will 
benefit from regular feeding wiih weak 
liquid fertilizer during the spring and sum- 
mer. When polling on an open, peaty 
compost should be used - a mixture of 
equal pans of John Innes potting compos! 
No. 2 and fresh sphagnum peal is ideal - 
but avoid putting plants into pois that are 
loo large as they do less well. 

There are many named varieties or 
African violels to be found. All are cullivars 
of Stiii/ipuutiu tmmdm; the more recenl 

and able to withstand less than ideal grow- 
ing condi I ions. Double- and single -Howe red 
kinds in a range of pink. blue, deep purple 
and white and some bicolours are available. 




Spathiphyllum 



Stephanotis 



Stromanthe 



For the house-plant grower any plant thai 
produces a Semes is an added bonus, so il 
is surprising that spalhiphyllums are nol 
much more popular than they seem to be al 
present. Of the two varieties that are occa- 
sionally available, Spaihiphyllum Ma una 
Loa has stately white llower-like spalhes on 
stout stems produced over a long period but 
these, unfortunately, are seldom plentiful. 
However, plants with only one or two 
flowers can add considerably to any collec- 
tion or display of plants. When accom- 
modating this plum reasonable space is 
required lor the large leaves that radiate 
from the centre of the pot. 

Mole suitable for the average home is 
S. Kiillisii. which has smaller leaves and is 
very much more compact in its habit of 
growth. The spathes are of tt similar shape 
and colour to the first mentioned, although 

dentally give the plant its common name of 
while sails. Both plants grow as clumps of 
leaves that sprout directly from the soil in 
the pot. and both may be propagated by 
dividing the root dumps at almost any time 
of the year and potting the divisions up in 
a peaty compost. 

At all stages of growth a peaty compost 
is necessary, and plants will generally do 
better in the conditions enjoyed by most 
members of the Araceae family - namely. 



Specialist pot-plant growers have done 
much to improve the appearance and per- 
formance of Stephtmotis fioribumlu, Mada- 
gascar jasmine, by using artificial light to 
get them to flower more freely, and to 
fiower much earlier in the year than they 
would ir grown under completely natural 
conditions. However, a word of warning is 
offered to the would-be purchaser who may 
be tempted to buy plants that are in fiower 
loo early in the year the exotica! ly seemed 
flowers of these plants have a tendency to 
turn yellow and drop off much earlier than 
plants that are bought during the summer. 

Stephanotis makes an ideal plant for the 
light, airy and reasonably warm garden 

growth should be provided with some form 
of supporl to which it can cling. Vigorous 
plants -.nil have tn be fairly severely pruned 
each year, otherwise they will lend to lake 
over completely and become much loo con- 
gested and unattractive. Firm pieces with 
two leaves attached can be used for propa- 
gation purposes if a healed propagator is 
available. New plants may also be raised 
from seed but this is usually a very slow 
business - pollinated flowers will develop 
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ripen completely on the plant to the point 
when they split open to expose Ihe seeds 
attached to silky white 'parachutes'. 

Keep the plants in reasonable light and 
avoid overwatering in winter to gel the best 
from them. Pot on every second year using 
John Innes potting composl No. 3 until the 
plants are in lO-ffJ (25-cml pots and then 
feed regularly. 



In com mi in mth .i!i mem hers nl the \fiit,<ti- 
taceae family to which it belongs. Sirit- 
mo«f/i<'ni™bi7is requires warm, shaded con- 
ditions in order to succeed. Shade from 
direct sunlight is particularly important, as 
plants quickly deteriorate when not pro- 
leclcd. Il is also of the utmost importance 
that the composl in which the plants are 
growing should have a high peat content, 
as ihe plants will inevitably do less well in 
soil that is heavy and badly aerated. 

Stromanthes are at their most effective 
when grouped together with other plants 
where Ihe attractively marked grey-green 
foliage is seen in contrast with other colours. 
They are ideal for larger bottle gardens and 
lerrariums as the close, warm and moist 
conditions thai prevail in such containers 
suit them admirably. 

New plants may be made by rooiing 
pieces of firm siem wilh Iwo or three leaves 
attached, and these can be taken al almost 
any lime or the year provided conditions 
are satisfactory. Ideally, cuttings should be 
put in small pots filled wilh clean, moist 
peat, which in turn should be placed in a 
sealed propagating ease healed to a tem- 
perature of some 2(1 C (68°F). As with all 
forms of propagation a careful check should 
be kept for any signs of rotting or dead 
leaves, which should be removed imme- 
diately. Once well rooted the cuttings are 
ihen polled into slightly larger pots, several 
pieces being put in each pot as individual 
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Difficult 
Indoor 

Plants Acalypha 



Aphelandra 



In the pasl man j of the subjects in this 
section would have lieen referred ro as 
'stove plants', which meant that [hey 
required very hot greenhouse conditions 
in order lo succeed - with recommended 
lemperalures of 30 C (85°F) often being 
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prosper. Fortunately, the need to 
economize with halting in recent years has 
proved lhal many oi" the Stove subjects 
will tolerate temperatures that are much 
lower than those recom mended in older 
books on the suhjeci. However, it must be 
added that tender plants will seldom do 
well in temperatures of less I hall \<> (. 
{6Q F) - they may well survive, bul one 
would not espeel lo see mud! in the way 
of new growth. And ritiv growth, seeing 
plants grow and prosper, is the principal 
reason for purchasing living plains ;in 
opposed to plastic or imitalion ones. 

The higher the temperature maintained 
indoors then the dryer the atmospheric 
eondilions will become, and dry air 
conditions can be particularly harmful lo 
many of ihe more delicate plants. Many 
pests, particularly red spider miles, will 
also thrive where the eondilions are warm 
and dry. Therefore it is important to 
provide a moist material such as peat or 
moss into which planl pots can be plunged 

keeping the plunging material moita 
will obviate the need for too frequent 
waiering. It will also help lo maintain a 
degree of moistness around Ihe plants if 
Ihe foliage is occasionally sprayed over 
with a lighl mist-lype sprayer when 
eondilions lend lo be very warm. 



This ean be one of the mosi challenging of 
indoor plants for the householder who has 
lillle more than average conditions al his 
disposal. Oddly enough, when growing in 
moist and warm greenhouse conditions thai 
appeal to it acalypha can be almosl invasive 
in ihe way il produces new leaves. So it 
would seem natural that the indoor gar- 
dener should, as far as possible, endeavour 
lo emulate the conditions of his more 
favoured greenhouse-owning neighbour, 
and lhal is to provide warm, moisl and 
.shaded conditions al all times for his planl. 
Not easy in ihe majority of homes, bul 
much can be done lo offset the dry atmo- 
spheric conditions that these plants so 
abhor by plunging Ihe pols in larger con- 
tainers lhal have been filled with moist peal. 
Increase by tunings taken in late winter and 
spring and rooied in a propagulor. 

Dry conditions, besides being less con- 
ducive to healthy growth, will also provide 
an excellent breeding ground for red spider 
miles which will quickly reduce acalyphas 
10 an uniidy mess of dead and dying brown 
leaves. Discoloralion oi" the foliage and 
browning of the leaf edges wilh a generally 
dry overall appearance to the planl is an 
indication of red spider allack. 

Favoured with Iwo common names, 
chenille planl and red-hot cat's tail, the 
principal attraction of Aftilyplui hixpitti is 
the lail-like flowers, red in colour, that are 
produced in quantity by mature plants. 
There are oilier kinds with highly coloured 
foliage that are especially decorative. These 
go by the common name of copperleaf and 
are forms of A. nitkcsiaim (syn. A. Iriculur). 



If treated as a flowering plant lhal is pur- 
chased and enjoyed for its beauty over the 
fairly long summer-flowering period only, 
then the aphelandra is probably not one 
or the mosi difficult of plants lo care for. 
In these circumstances the plants are best 
kepi in good lighl with some protection 
from strong, direct sunlight, and in a reason- 
able temperature. It is also important, in 
any event, to ensure lhal aphelandra plains 
do nol al any lime dry out al their rools. as 
this will almosl assuredly resuh in loss of 
leaves and general delerioralion of the 
planl. Il is also or ihe utmost importance 
lhal aphelandra plants are fed regularly 
from the lime of purchase. 

One good reason for aphelandra plants 
being difficult indoors is that ihey develop 
a sirong and vigorous root system that 
requires ample nourishmenl in ihe way of 
regular fertilizing. Should you wish lo keep 
plants from one season lo Ihe (text then, as 
well as feeding, il will be essential to pot Ihe 
planl on into a larger container imme- 
diately after flowering, A thin, or very pealy 
compost will be totally inadequate, so use 
either John Innes polling compos! No. 2 or 
3, depending on ihe size of the planl - the 
lower number for smaller plants. After 
flowering and prijir lo potting on remove 
Ihe dead [lowers by cutting the main stem 
of Ihe plain back to a good pair of leaves 
new growih will then develop from ihe leaf 
axils. (Tunings with iwogood pairs of leaves 
may be rooied in a healed propagator. 

The varieties of Aphehmilru stpiarnwi ure 
Ihe ones usually offered, notably A..\. 
louisat and A. s. Brockfeld. 



Ardisia 



Caladium 



There is little chance of the ardisias ever 
gelling into the lop Icn house plants - nol 
because they are unattractive, bu! simply 
beL-ause ihere will never be a sufficient 
supply or Ihis painfully slow -growing plan;. 

The leaves are glossy, waved at then- 
edges and quite plentiful on plants thai 
seldom allain a height of more than 4 ft 
(l-25m|. Besides the obvious decorative 
value of the glossy green foliage, masses of 
scarlet berries follow the white Bowers. 
The berries are grouped in clusters and are 
the main attraction of the plant, patlicu- 
larly so as they remain colourful for mueh 
of the year and give the plant its common 
name of coral berry. 

If obtainable, seed will no: be difficult to 
raise in warm conditions but. having germi- 
nated, Ihere will he a long delay before Uie 
plants reach maturity. Being slow growing 
there should be no anxiety lo pul plants 
inlo large pots where they will seldom do 
well. It is very mueh better with slow sub- 
jects to pot them gradually into slightly 
larger pots each year using John Innes 
potting compost No. 3 rot evample when 
fully maiure Arjuui irupti anl only he 
about 4ft (I 25m) tall, by which lime the 
ideal pot sue will he one of about J id 
I IB em) in diameter. 

Fsiabhshod plants should hate a hjthi 
airy position aod at no time should the 
temperature be excessively hot As ardnu 
is a naturally glossy leaved subject it will be 
found thai regular cleaning of the foliage 
will greaily improve its appearance. 



Many of the plants grown as 'house plants* 
begin their lives in very distanl parts of ihe 
wofld. either as wed. culling*, or as tubers, 
m the case of f he caladium It is often better 
for the tropical "house' plants lo be pro- 
duced in their natural environment so that 
they make the nun mum amount of vegeta- 
tive growth. Ihercby providing a much 
greater amount of culling matenal Besides 
the quantity being grealei. Ihe quality is 
usually very much superior to slock that 
has been raised in ihe more unnatural en- 
vironment of a greenhouse. The major 
difficulty lies in the cost of transporting 
them from their natural habitat and ihis is 
most often Ihe reason Tor many plants 
appearing lo be very expensive in com- 
parison to their size. 

Cutadiums are examples of plants thai 
are grown in the moist, swamp-like areas of 
Ihe tropics before being shipped as tuberous 
roots to their various destinations around 
the world. Protecting the tubers from frost 
is most essential, and when starling plants 
into growth it is necessary to place them in 
very warm propagating beds that are heated 
lo temperatures in the region of 25 C 
(77 F). The rooting medium is composed 
almost enlirely of peat and ihis musi be 
kept moist in order lo encourage growth. 
Once plants have rooted the lemperalure 
can then be reduced, bul should a I no lime 
fall below 16-C (GBPF) - this is of particular 
importance indoors. Even when making 
the initial purchase it is imporlant that the 
plant should be boughl from a retailer with 
healed premises and ihen adequately pro- 
tected on the journey from shop lo home. 



Caladiums are available in a large num- 
ber of named varieties in a range of colours 
thai embrace red. pink, green, and the 
while form that is almost translucent The 
laller variety is Coludium conduium. the 
leaves or whith have attractive green 
venation a combination that makes a 
particularly striking plant 

Indoors it is important that all caladiums 
should enjoy the environment of an evenly 
heated room where ihe temperature does 
nol drop below a minimum of 16 C(6Q F). 
Ai all plages of growth ihe compost should 
be of a pealy nature and the mixture must 
at no lime dry out while ihe plants are 
actively growing. When the foliage dies 
down naturally at the end of the summer the 
compost must ihen be allowed to dry out 
completely, and llie tuber should be stored 
in a warm, dry place unlil the next cycle of 
growth is started during the following 
February, 




Calathea 

A challenge is OVM worthwhile for many 
indoor plant growers, and almost all the 
calathcas will provide just this; anyone who 
is successful in growing them may well 
fed proud of their achievements. Bui il 
musl be emphasized thai the majority of 
the calaiheas will require all the skill of the 

They do al times oblige with a lew flowers, 
bul the principal attractions are the many 
shapes and colours of the leaves. All 
calaiheas need warm temperalures of nol 
less than IS C (65 F) and shade from direel 
sunlight. Also moist conditions in the 
vicinity of the plant are almost as important 
as moisture al the roots themselves, but 



uarded 



against, so an open peaty compost that 
drains freely is recommended. One of the 
most satisfactory ways of supplying the 
necessary conditions is to grow calaiheas in 
bottle gardens or term ri urns 

There isa range ofinteresling and colour- 
ful species all as dilfieull as each other. 
CotOthea mukoytum (also offered as 
Mariana makoyaita) has oval leaves or 
extraordinary colouring and pattern which 
result in the common name of peacock 
plant. C.inxignis has longer, more slender 
leaves in many shades of light and dark 
green and an attractive purple on the re- 
verse, while C. omata is even more dislinc- 

IHC :!li .'■ .'' il.i'k ■ i I ll 

pink which changes to while as the plant 
ages; once again the leaves are purple on 
the reverse. By contrast C '. picturuhi has 
silver-grey leaves w ith a dark green margin 
and dull red reverse side. 



Clianthus 

There are a number of these more unusual 
plants that the keen planisman may have 
difficulty in acquiring, bul seed is often 
more easily obtained andean bean excellent 
means of building up a collection of the 
rarer plants The seeds should be sown tn 
the conventional manner, bul 11 is essential 
that (be temperature ts adequate, and not 
less than 20* C (6>TK) is recommended 
■Alien putting it a important to ensure thai 
u free-draining compost is used, and that 
the pots are adequately provided with 
crocks' so that compost does not become 
tnulk saturated for long periods, 

ITie fern-like foliage of (he clianthus is 
attractive in itself, and there is the added 
bonus of exotic flowers that resemble large 
claws - hence lobster claw being one of Ihe 
common names. Probably belter suited to 
I lie heated garden room rather than average 
room conditions, the clianthus may be 
grown tis a conventional pot plant, as a 
climbing plant against the wall or trellis, or 
as a hanging basket subject. 

Good light is essential, and regular 
w atering of plants that will dry out quickly 
in warm summer conditions is something 
that musl not be neglected. 

Cliuiirhiix lisrnhi.tiei (syn. V ..lampii-rl) has 
a weak root system and is often grafted on 
to Cohitea arboracens. It is well worth 
looking for such grafted plants when acquir- 
ing a specimen. C.punieeus is a more 
vigorous variety which makes a good climb- 
ing shrub to a height of 1211 (3-5m). C. 
puniceus is summer Howering, C.fomiasus 
Bowers from spring onwards. 



Codiaeum 

Better known as crotons. these tropical 
shrubs originate from Ceylon and are avail- 
able in many riotous foliage colours fot 
sheer brilliance there are lew plants that 
can compete with them The discerning 
planisman can build up quite a collection 
uf these by keeping an eye open for the 
different sons that are available in the plant 
shop or nursery Sad to say although most 
are hybrids of Codiaevm mncgalum picium 
they are seldom offered as named varieties, 
but by visiting any botanic garden it should 
nol be difficult to put names to Ihe plants 
acquired. Even so it will be found that there 
is some confusion in the naming of these 
superb plants, and this is one reason for the 
grower's reluctance lo put specific names to 
all (he plants he may sell. 

Although plants may be grown from 



stock by means of cuttings. Cuttings may 
he taken al almost any lime of the year, bul 
spring or summer is best when there is better 
light and il is easier to provide the relatively 
high (emperature that is needed in order to 
bo reasonably sure of success. Cuttings with 
firm leaves will do very much better than 
those taken with soft, new top growth. I he 
actual size of Ihe cutting is not of particular 
importance, as il will be found that cuttings 
afoot 130 cm) or more in length will root as 
readily as those of more conventional size 
provided the conditions are suitable. In this 
respect a temperature of some 20'C (68 J F) 
is desirable, and the conditions should be 
moist, close and shaded. The severed end or 
the cutting should be trcaled wiih a rooting 
powder 10 encourage more rapid root de- 



Dieffenbachia 



Dionaea 



velopment. and the polling medium should 
be clean peal with a lillle sand added. The 
sap of [he croton should be kepi away from 
clothing as il will make an indelible slain 

Loss of lower leaves is a common prob- 
lem with crolons lhat are grown indoors, 
and [his can often be traced lo the plants 
becoming too dry al some time or olher. 
Although it is important thai the compost 
should not become soggy and waterlogged, 
it is equally important that it should at no 
time dry out, as loss or lower leaves will be 
Ihi' iriei liable result. 

Croton plants need regular feeding and 
it is preferable when polling lo use a com- 
post lhat is loom based. John Innes No. J 
being ihe most suitable for larger plants. 
Crocking the bottom of the pot is also 
necessary as this will ensure lhat surplus 
water drains freely from ihe pot. a mosl 
important requirement for all polled plants. 

Good light is another requirement, and 
this will mean placing eroton plants in Ihe 
lightest possible window position, it will be 
entirely fulile to attempt to use croton 
plants lo brighten up a dark corner. The 
minimum lemperaiure required is 16 C 
(Ml F) and Ihe plants will quickly suffer if 
it is allowed to drop below Ihis. Keeping a 
careful watch for pests is essential and par- 
ticular attention must be placed on Ihe 
underside of leaves. Red spider is Ihe most 
common pest of the croton when grown as 
apol planl. and regular spraying of affected 
plants is the only answer - Ihere are many 
insecticides lor keeping red spider under 
control. 



The dieffenbachias get their common name, 
dumb cane, from the (act thai the sap is an 
irritant and can cause considerable un- 
pleasantness if il gets into the mouth. They 
are plants that need warm, shaded and 
moisi conditions although there are some, 
see page SO. which are not quite so de- 
manding. 

One of my favouriles is Dieffenbachiu 
uersiedii. The leaves are dark green, almost 
to the poinl of being black, but Ihe interest- 
ing aspect is the beautiful ivory-white 
midribs. As dielTenbachias go the leaves and 
entire plant are comparatively small. By 
contrast one or the most mujeslic is D. 
amoenu. This has dark green leaves which 
are subtly blended with light and dark green 
in the centre. Similar in appearance is D. 
Tropic Snow with much lighter variegation 
in the central pan of the leaves. 

DitHi nbuthiu Pi a has very lillle green in 
the leaves and is one of the most difficult to 
care for. The overall colouring is creamy 
white with faint green speckling. This must 
haw warm and moist conditions and does 
very much better if the plant pots are 
plunged to their rims in damp peal. 

Cuttings about 3 in (8 cm) in length taken 
wilh an eye will not be difficult 10 rool in 
warm and moisl conditions. It is nol neces- 
sary to have leaves attached - the bare 
stems are simply cut into sections and 
allowed to dry before being laid on their 
sides partly buried in moist peat. Because 
of tin poisonous sap it is important to wash 
the hands Ihoroughly after taking the 
cuttings. 



To be grown with any degree or success it is 
essential lhat Dionaea madpula, Venus tly 
trap, must have warm and very close con- 
ditions - close to Ihe poinl whereby the 
atmosphere surrounding the plant is al the 
point of lotal saturation. Indoors, or in the 
greenhouse, a separate planl case should be 
provided, and the pots in which the plants 
arc growing should be plunged lo their rims 
in wet sphagnum moss. Keeping Ihe moss 
wet will help to increase the humidity level. 
Treated in this way some degree of success 
may be achieved but the inside of the glass 
container will have a permanent film of 
condensation which will make seeing the 
plants somewhat difficult I 

The potting mixture could scarcely be 
given the name compost, as il should be 
composed almosl enlirely or sphagnum 
moss with jusl a little clean peal added to 
it. The great attraction or these plants is. or 
course, their ability to catch flies and other 
insects in iheir leaves - the slightest touch 
on ihe sensitive leaves will induce [hem lo 
fold together, so trapping any unfortunate 
insect thai may have been foolish enough to 
lind its way on lo them. 

However. I must add that these are 
extremely difficult lo care for even in green- 
houses looked after by llie expert, and they 
are almosl impossible for the indoor gar- 
dener. They are. indeed, plants for Ihe 
enthusiast who can offer them Ihe environ- 
ment oru healed glass cabinet. 



Dioscorea 



Dizygotheca 



Dracaena 



Grown fur its attractive foliage Diuxmrca 
ili.vokir. variegalcd yam. is a quick growing 
deciduous climber that requires moist, 
shaded and warm conditions in order to 
succeed, ll is best suited to the greenhouse 
or garden room, run will give much pleasure 
lo the keen indoor plainsman who is seek- 
ing something a little more challenging on 
which lo :esl his skill. 

Plants are grown from polalo-like tubers 
that are started into growth in early spring, 
and il is most essential that they should 
enjoy the wannest conditions - tempera- 
lures not less than 24 C (75 F) for prefer- 
ence. Growth will be quite rapid ir tubers 
are plunged in boMS or pots tilled with moist 
peat and kepi at Ihe lumpcraiure recom- 
mended, hut il will be lamentably slow if the 
temperature is inadequate When purchas- 
ing tubers il is important lo ensure thai lire 
variegaied yam is asked for as the green 

Once the [Libers have produced a number 
of leaves the plants should be individually 
planted in puis filled with John fnnes pot- 
ling coinposl No. 3. A trellis or similar sup- 
port will be needed for the growlh lo cling 
lo as il develops. The plants die down 
naturally in ihe autumn, when ihe compost 
should be allowed lo dry oul before the 
lubersare stored in a warm, dry place for ihe 
winter in readiness for starting into growlh 
again in fresh compost in the spring. The 
coinposl should be kept moisl and fed while 
ihe plant is actively growing. 



Dizygotheca eleguntissumi. Talse arulia. is 
one of the most graceful and delicate {in 
more senses than one| or all our indoor 
plants in its early years of development. The 
leaves are dark green in colour almost to 
ihe point of being black, and provide an 
e\cellent foil lor other plants when placed 
in a group. Older foliage becomes coarse 
and less attractive as the plant ages, but 
this is not a problem that will greatly worry 
Ihe average grower or house plants as it is 
not easy lo keep plants for more than a year 
or two indoors. However, this does not 
imply thai these plants are not well worth 
acquiring and enjoying for ihe time Ihey ure- 
al their best. 

For reasonable success, constant warmth, 
light shade and a w atering programme that 
errs on the side of dry rather than wet con- 
ditions should be provided. Only eslab- 

h-lk'il |il,)in- wi": rani kvdirlt'. and ulien 

this is done il will be wise to apply a weak 
liquid fertilizer at frequent intervals as 
heavy doses will only damage the root sys- 
tem. Potting on should be undertaken in 
ihe spring and the tomposi must be open 
and well drained. A heavy lifeless compost 
will give roots little chance to develop as 
they should. In lime, in ideal conditions, 
plants w ill develop inlo trees of consider- 
able size. New plants can be raised front 
seed sown in the early pari of Ihe year. 



As 1 mentioned earlier Ihere are both easy 
and difficult members of ihe dracucna Iribe; 
the easier kinds will be found on page 40 
and some of Ihe more difficult ones are 

Possibly Ihe bcsl known of all the 
dracaenas is Dracaena lehniaalh (syn. 
Canlylim' Icrminalis) with its bright red, 
upright leaves which make it a very hand- 
some and compact plant. Commonly named 
Darning dragomrec it requires temperatures 
of nol less than I6°C (60 J F| and when 
vvaicriiigii is advisable lo allow die compost 
to dry out a lilllc between each applicalion. 
Ii i- .il-.ii advisable, uherever possible. In 
use rain water in preference to hard tap 
waler. The growing position should be 
reasonably well Hi. bul away from strong 
sunlight In any event, given all these re- 
quirements, this is a temporary rather than 

Similar in colour though smaller, and 
needing ihe same treatment, is D. Rededge. 
This is a particularly fine plant for grouping 
wilh other subjects in trough and dish 
gardens. 

One of ihe most majeslic of plants is D. 
intisscaigfimu. which has broad, strap-like 
leaves of a mustard colour and grows lo a 
height of some 7 fl (2 25 m| when the roots 
are conlined to pols. Identical in ils habit 
of growth is fl, m. Victoria, which has 
brighter colouring and is more dilficulL to 
care for. New plants are propagated from 
stem sections, and the ability or stem sec- 
tions to retain their essential reproductive 
qualities over many monlhs from the time 
they are severed from the plant is quite 




Ficus 



extraordinary. Stem sections several feel in 
length can he rooled by standing the piece 
upright in rooting compost, so that a beauti- 
ful palm-like effect is Ihe result when the 
over-size cutting has rooted. 

Dracaena dcrentensis and its many varie- 
ties are some of the most attractive: of 
foliage plants, and will well reward the 
extra care and more agreeable growing con- 
ditions that they demand. Excessive water- 
ing and low temperatures are the principal 
enemies, and a combination of the two will 
almost surely be fatal. Mature plants of the 
taller dracacnas will often produce strong 
stems of flower, but these arc seldom 



Draco 



oved. 



ww has small, speckled 
green leaves carried on wiry stems and is not 
particularly decorative, but the much im- 
proved form D.g. Florida Beauty is well 
worth acquiring. The leaves are also 
speckled, but the colouring is cream to gold 



!n order to do well it is essential that the 
compost should be well drained and this is 
one reason for plants seeming to do much 
better when several are planted in shallow 
containers thai have a number of drainage 
holes in the bottom. Established plants 
should be fed regularly during [he summer 
months with a balanced liquid fertilizer. Pol 
on when plants have filled their existing pots 
with roois. using John Innes polling com- 
post No. 2 or 3 depending on planl size. 
Adding a little extra peal to the John Innes 
will be benelicial. Generally low growing, in 
ideal conditions they will attain a height of 
5 to 6 ft (1-5 to 2 m) in as many years. 



The genus Fiats provides some of our most 
successful and popular indoor plants, a 
number of which have been described on 
pages 44 and 45, The following kinds are 
all variegated forms and. as is often the case 
with variegated plants, they fall at the 
difficult end of the scale, requiring some 
skill and good conditions if they are to be 
regarded as anything other than temporary 
inhabitants of the home. 

firm elaslica dotschcri and F. e. schry- 
veriana (page 44) are somewhat similar in 
appearance, but whereas F.c.schryceriaita 
is not among (he most difficult of plants to 
care for, the same cannot be said for F.r. 
tiwsclieri which » ill try the skill or the most 
accomplished grower of plants. The leaves 
of the latter have Ihe narmu druoping habit 
of F. elaslica, which was one of the from 
runners when house plants were becoming 
popular some thirty years ago. In spite of 
its narrow leaves the variegation of F.e. 
doescheri is most attractive. However, it is 
among the most difficult of indoor plants to 
cure Tor and in room conditions it is more 
usual to sec it jusl about surviving rather 
than growing. The cream-coloured outer 
margins or ihe leaves have very little chloro- 
phyll in them, so making these areas par- 
ticulaiiy susceptible 10 rotting and brown 
patches, usually as a result of root damage. 
Careful watering thai errs on the side of 
dryness is most important, as is the need for 
reasonable warmth and a position thai is 
lighl but not loo sunny. 

Equally dillicull. but 1 think much more 
attractive, is F. decora tricolor, which has 
ihe larger, more rounded Jeeora-iype leaves 



variegated in cream and sometimes Hushed 
with pink, and beautiful upright habit of 
growth. Alas, as the heating ofgreenhouses 
becomes ever more costly Ihe nurseryman 
tends to look more and more favourably on 
Ihe plants lhat arc mosl likely to give good 
results at the end of the day. So ihe difficult 

plants, of which only a small percentage are 
likely to be of good quality, are gradually 
being weeded out. so making them very 
scarce and in some cases unobtainable. This 
is certainly ihe case with F. d. tricolor which 
is seldom seen loday. even al major llower 

Probably ihe smallest of Ihe variegaied 
licus is F.radkans ValiegOta which has 
attractive silver and green variegaied leaves 
lhat are carried on stiff stems. By putting 
several cuttings direct into Ihe growing pot 
rather than first into u propagating bed. 
this planl matures quite quickly in warm, 
moist and shaded greenhouse condilions, 
but in ihe dryer conditions lhat generally 
prevail in the average home F. radicals can 
be a very difficult plant. Indoors, terrariums 
and bottle gardens provide the nearest con- 
dilions to those of a greenhouse, and in 
such containers this particular planl does 
very much beller. The more accomplished 
grower with near-perfect conditions, such 
as a warm greenhouse, may wish fo experi- 
ment and provide a moss-covered support 
to which ihe growth can be trained. By 
keeping Ihe moss moisl very decorative 
en! minis of foliage can be formed. 



Fittonia 



Medinilla 



Pachystachys 



Of Ihese. the red and silver loliagcd sorts 
have been Willi us and proving very difficult 
in care Tor almost as long as potted plums 
have been in existence. Fiiionia tirgyra- 
imtru has attractively silver- veined leaves, 
while F. verseftqffellB has leaves ihut are 
veined in a dull red. For bolh of Ihese 
shaded conditions are mosl essenlial. and 
the icmpernlure should not Tail below l« C 
165 F). Moisture surrounding the plant is 
almost as important as water in the pot. st> 
il is well to provide peul or moss as a 
plunging material into which plani puis 
can he buried lo their rims. In a warm pro- 
pagating ease new plants can he raised from 
tirm curlings with two or Ihree leaves 
a 1 [ached. 

Occasionally odd and almost inexplicable 
things happen in hoi tic till lire, and I lie 
appearance in recent years of the miniature 
form of the silver iilloniu. /■'. a. mum. would 
seem lo be something of a phenomenon. 
The leaves are quite miniature in com- 
parison with Lhe more usual form, and the 
markings are equally attractive. Bui the 
strange part of it till is lhat the newer form 
is very much easier lo care for lhan lhe 
parent from which il would seem to have 
sprouted. The miniature form is likely to 
have a considerable future as a polled plant 
for use in dish and boille gardens, and 
similar arrangements where less robusl 
planls are required. A peaty compost is 
essenlial. as is the need lor shade and careful 



Wiih hard, woody stems and coarse un- 
alliaclive leaves Ihis plain would not seem 
to have much lo justify its name of Mecliiiilhi 
magnified. However, lhe sighl of mature 
planls some bit (2m) in height heavily 
laden w ith pendulous pink flowers is enough 
to catch lhe breath of the mosl seasoned 
plainsman. Plants may be grown from cut- 
tings rooted in heat but as ihey are slow lo 
gel under way ihey may seem to be dis- 
appointing in lhe firsl couple of years. H 
lakes at least ihis length of lime before ihey 
begin lo produce llowers in any quaniily. 

Warm, evenly healed conditions are im- 
portant, and medinilla will need some 
pro lection from bright sunlight. Careful 
watering is. possibly, the one most impor- 
tant requirement for success if the growing 
conditions are correct. Careful watering 
ofien depends on potting plants properly at 
the outset, as no amount of proper watering 
w ill avail ir the compost is inferior and the 
pots have not been adequately provided 
with drainage. With the medinilla il will be 
necessary to put a good 2-in (?-cm) layer of 
crocks in the boiloni of the poi before lhe 
compos! is introduced - il will also help if 
some coarse peal is placed over the crocks 
he-low the compost. 



An apl common name can often give a 
reasonably ordinary sort of planl much 

ing a very good example. Al a Chelsea 
f lower Show one or the mosl famous 
visilors looked at Pachyshtchys lutea for lhe 
first lime and said it resembled a child's 
lollipop, so the common name of lollipop 
planl was a natural step. However, it would 
seem thai the pachystachys needs some- 
thing more lhan a good common name for 
it lo make the grade as a popular flowering 
planl. l he planl is, in fact, line, but it takes 
unkindly lo being packed in paper and 
boxes for despatch to markets and shops, 
so is belter bought from the grower. 

The leaves are nol particularly attractive, 
bui these are amply compensated for by the 
months of pleasure lhai will be derived from 
the rich yellow brads lhat are borne on the 
ends of every stem and side growth. The 
bracts are similar in shape to those or the 
more common aphelandra. but are much 
more plentiful and appear over a much 
longer period. 

Cuttings or non-tlowering shoots laken 
early in lhe year will not be difficult lo rooi 
in a heated propagating case and. once well 
rooted, they should be potted into rich 
composi as ihey soon lose iheir colour if 
there is nol sufficient goodness in the com- 
post. Other lhan lhat, keep lhe planls moisl. 
shaded and warm a minimum temperature 
of 16 C (60 Fl should be lhe aim. Regulur 
feeding is required and if lhe compost is 
ullowed lo dry out to the extent thai the 
planl Hags then some loss of leaves may be 
the result Waich oul for whilelly. 



Scindapsus 



Selaginella 



Members of Ihe important Artu-aic family, 
scindapsus have leaves ttuit are similar in 
shape lo ihe more common Pliiliiik-iiiinm 
standens. The leaves of the scindapsus will, 
however, be larger and altogether bolder 
lhan the smaller P.xcandens, and the stents 
of the planl will be very much thicker. Many 
pf lite philodendrons will tolerate condi- 
tions that are much less favourable than 
the ideal of warm, moist and shaded, and 
will not suffer too much harm provided the 
ad'erse conditions prevail for onlv a short 
period. However, the scindapsus must have 
the suggested conditions, and the warmer 
and moisler the atmosphere surrounding 
the plant then the better it is likely to do. 

In the moist and warm conditions of a 
warm greenhouse these plants are perfect 
l or growing in hanging baskets, or as plants 
trailing from pots suspended from the ceil- 
ing or attached to the wall. But it is not 
infrequently that plants are purchased with 
the thought in mind that they will cascade 
from pots and decorate the wall of the home 
that offers only average grow ing conditions. 
Frankly, in most instances it would be 
money ill spent, as plants of scindapsus 
seldom do well when grown in [his fashion. 
It is very much better then to grow them 
more conventionally by allowing them to 
climb or be attached to a moist support that 
they will eventually cling to. Wet sphagnum 
moss wrapped around a stout cane will 
provide a moist foothold for the aerial roots 
that will naturally develop along I he stem of 
these plants. If the moss is kept permanently 
moist by means of regular spraying with 
water it will be found that scindapsus plants 



will have a very much better chance of 
survival indoors even so they will not be 

The most common is .SVwnAi/"'"' nurnis-. 
which has yellow -variegated foliage that is 
most attractive in healthy plants. Varie- 
gated colouring always varies and is depen- 
dent on the quality of the parent stock from 
which cuttings are taken. Therefore, it is 
wise when purchasing to select the most 
colourful plants. Also available occasional!; 
is 5 Marble Queen with white- variegated 
leaves that contain only slight flecks of 
green in some types. Having little chloro- 
phyll in their leaves they are particularly 
difficult to keep in good order, mid will 
provide a challenge for the most able plant 

Scindapsus are propagated from single 
leaves with a piece of stem attached - these 
should be struck in moist peat in a warm 
propagating frame. A rooting powder 
should be used to encourage rooting and 
the area surrounding the cuttings must re- 
main moist, but excessive wetting of the 
peal in which cuttings are inserted should be 
avoided. At all stages of polling an open 
peaty compost should be the order of the 
day.^tnd plants should only be polled on 
when ihey have well lilled their existing 
pots with roots. 



Although some species of .SWuv'/'it'tfii lend 
tO be more straggling in their habit of 
growth, the majority form beautiful clumps 
of fern-like foliage thai are ideal for use in 
small dish gardens, terrariums and bottle 
gardens. In the closer and moister atmo- 
phere of the latter they seem lo grow very 
much belter than when placed in isolation 
on the windowsill. One should aim lo pro- 
vide a temperature in the region of MFC 
(60 F| or above to keep plants in good 
order. It will also be beneficial if the area 
surrounding the plant is kept moist. 

New plants may be raised from cuttings 
of about 2 in (5cm) in length placed in small 
pots rilled with a mixture of peat and 
sphagnum moss. Varieties with smaller, 
more compact leaves can be propagated 
simply by placing small pieces of leaf on 
the surface of the suggested compost - when 
employing propagation methods or the 
latter kind it will be most essential lo en- 
sure that a propagating case is used, and 
that the surface of the compost is nol 
allowed to dry out at any time. Otherwise, 
cuiiings. being so small, shrivel and die 
before they have had a chance to produce 
roots of their own. 

At all slages of potting a mix of sphagnum 
moss and peat should be used, and for pre- 
ference shallow rather than very deep con- 
tainers. These will not only be belter for the 
plants bul the plants will be very much more 
attractive in pots that are shallow and more 
in keepinj! with their appearance. 



Cacti & 
Succulents 
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Distribution of Succulents 



Although the only cacti growing in the wild which most 
of us see are round the .shor es of the Mediterranean, 
the species is exclusively American in its origins. Other 
succulents come from all live commons of the world 
and although the cactus family has established itself 
over nearly as wide a geographic area it is entirely a 
product of the New World. In prehistoric times, 
however, some species of cactus travelled and Rhipsalis 
Ctatutha, for example, has been growing in Africa for a 
considerable lime. Pliny, too. knew about opunlias and 
thin suggests that seeds must have crossed the Atlantic, 
possibly with birds on their migrations as both species 
have attractive berries. Within America itself the cactus 
family is most heavily concentrated in Mexico but there 
are also large numbers of species in Southern and 
Northern America. 

In spite of [his concentration of the cacti around the 
Equator the family is very tolerant in its requirements 
and representatives are found in sub-arctic regions in 
both north and south. Altitude too seems to make little 
difference and sonic species actually grow near the edge 
of the snow line. However, before pulling down your 
greenhouse and planting Up your garden with these 
fascinating plants, I should point out that the air is very 
much less humid in these regions than in Britain and 
like many alpine plants cacti cannot cope with the cold 
damp weather that is so characteristic of a British 

Generally the more distantly spaced members of the 
family tend to be rarer in cultivation. Plerocactus 
mleiuiiiii is supposedly one of the most southern species 
as it is a native of Patagonia, and Opmilui polyiiamllm 
grows at 56" North in Canada near the Peace river. 
Oreocereus trollii can be found on mountain ranges to 
a height of some 13.000 ft (4.000 m) but opunlias. which 
are able to grow so far north, probably hold the record 
with Opuniiu ftatcosti growing at a height of 1 7.000 ft 
(5.300m) in some isolated cases. The most easterly 
species is Monvitlin in.tularis. 

Succulents other than cacti are far more generally 
distributed throughout the world occurring not in the 
true deserts such as the Gobi, the Sahara and the great 
central desert in Australia but in the semi-deserts. 
Succulents adopt [heir fleshy characteristics for reasons 
of water conservation and ihere are many species of 
coastal plant which can be considered as succulent, 
especially plants which arc found in British tidal waters 
and whose succulence arises from ihe need to conserve 
fresh water within the plant as opposed to brine. The 
main families in which succulence occurs are the 
Crtixsiiliiriw. represented in Britain by scdumsand 
sempervivums. the Euphorbiaceae represented in Britain 
by the largely non-succulent spurges, the Attoaeede, 




ti and other succulents 



which is large]} re prose tiled in British gardens by ihe 
mesembryanl lie mums, although the Kaffir fig is 
naturalized in certain parts. The Amaryllidaveue and ihe 
Liliaceae also somewhat surprisinyh produce succulent 
varieties, and the other major family is Aschpiadaccui'. 
although there are no wild succulent members of these 
last three groups in Britain. Mau\ other fit mi lies have 
some succulent-, anions [hem: [he ( 'untptisitae or 
dandelion family has some rather unexpected relatives, 
and well known house plums such as pelargoniums and 
irudescumias can also exhibit succulent relatives. 

With sueh a wide variation it is not surprising that it 
is difficult to generalize about the distribution of 
succulents other than cacti, but. and this is being very 
general indeed, the mosl significant areas for the 
Aiztiaceae and Eupkorbiaceae are Southern Africa while 
the Crassulaceae have a very much more general 
distribution, some succulent species being found in 
nearly every major eountry. The succulent Amaryl- 
liihictw and Liliutvtic can be divided in turn into the 
agaves, which arc largely American and West Indian 
in origin, and the somewhat similar aloes, which are 
natives of Southern Africa, together with their relatives 
haworthia and gasteria. 

Distinguishing Features 

The succulents have developed their si range forms in 
response lo the challenge of their environment, and 
although the areas in which they grow are not totally 



devoid of water during the year, ihere are long periods 
of drought during which the water accumulated during 
Ihe short but intense wet period must be carefully stored 
and used 10 best advantage. I he original forebears of 
the cacti were probably leafy shrubs similar in 
appearance lo percskia. and although relatives of the 
opunlias have been found in fossil forms in deposits 
going back some fitly million years it is possible that 
they achieved some separate identity at a still earlier stage. 

At this point it would be as well to draw the 
distinction between cacti and other succulents which is 
fundamental to ihe understanding of Ihe different 
cultural requirements of each group of plants, and which 
is equally important lo finding your way around this 
part of the book as the cacti have been put on pages I'M 
to 164 and the other succulents have been put on the 
pages that follow-. The illustration shows some typical 
features of succulents. The spines are in fact the 
equivalent to leaves on conventional plants and have 
achieved their present shape through the need to reduce 
transpiration (the evaporation of the water from the 
p l.i ni bodies), ['hey arc dii ided into two groups, 
centrals, which are generally the larger ones and occur 
at the centre of the cluster, and radials. which radiate 
round the sides of the cluster. The spines arise from a 
felted or hairy base or pad which may also support 
hairs or bristles and which in certain families produces 
the flowers. The felling or hair is peculiar to the cacti 
and is one of the most important distinguishing features 
of the group. If your spiny unknown plant has no hair, 



look for it amongst e lie succulents in this hook, if there 
is any hair present round the base of the spines at all, 
you must look tor it amonysi ihe cacti. Where this soft 
pad exists it is called llie areole. and the presence of 
areoles distinguishes cacti from all other succulents. The 
stems have become globular, cylindrical or even 
flattened plant bodies and these may be characterized 
by the presence of tubercles or elongated points, or by 
ribs running up the sides of the plant. Some cacti, 
notably pereskias. have real leaves but still produce 
areoles- on ihe stem between ihcm. Opuntias. too. 
produce rudimentary leaves especially on the young 
growth although onh a feu species actually overwinter 
with their leaves. Many of the euphorbias, on the other 
hand, which have a superficial resemblance to cacti but 
lack the distinctive areoles. produce leaves which can 
persist for several seasons if given a moist humid 
environment. 




Some of the typical features of cacti. A close-up of an 
areole is shown on the left 



specimens in a solution of benomyl until the bubbles 
stop rising from ihe compost. 

cactus collections, pests are more easily controlled and 
generally do less harm than they do to less tough house 
plants. Nearly all the standard household pests attack 
succulents. Ants, for example, can be a problem through 
their tunnelling in Ihe soil, and also because they carry 
aphids around, a proprietary ant killer is the best cure. 
Mealy bug is by far the most common pest; malathion 
may be used to control it in most cases although care 
should be taken before spraying some crassulas and 
you should refer to the appropriate entry in this book, 
especially if their skin is greyish or felted at all. As an 
alternative to malathion a malchstick dipped in 
methylated spirits can be used for a spot kill. The 
treatment should be repeated at fourteen-day intervals 
until the infestation is clear. Red spider mile is normally 
found on cacti, euphorbias and mesembryanthemums. 



as the mite is now resistant to them. A nicotine solution 
can be effective if sprayed on carefully, but it is probably 
best to use one of the systemic insecticides which act 
through the stem of the plant. Scale insects can be very 
troublesome pests. As their name implies they appear 
like small scales on the plant; the insect itseir lives under 
this scale-like shell, which is generally impervious to 
chemicals, so routine spraying will he ineifective. If 
svslemic insecticides do nol solve ihe problem, then the 
insects will have to be removed with a pointed stick. 
Other common garden pests such as greenfly (aphids) 
are best killed with the normal proprietary insecticides. 



Pests and Diseases 

Cacti are particular!) susceptible to diseases, especially 
fungal attacks through lack of hygiene in the soil or the 
greenhouse. One of the most disappointing things Is io 
see a prize specimen suddenly keel over and die as a 
result of rot spreading out from the watery tissues round 
the central core of the plant. Three different types are 
common. Pyihium is generally associated with the roots, 
and its presence should be suspected when sections of 
hitherto healthy root go brown and become easily 
detached from the main slock, accompanied by sudden 
rot or wilting. Rhizm-tonki attacks the part of the stem 

danger point, i-'ttsitriuiii is also sometimes found. The 
best method of avoiding (his is the use of sterilized pots 
and composts, and the regular use of systemic 
fungicides. It may be a wise precaution to dip new 



Propagation 

From seed. Most commercial growers raise their cacti 
from seed. This is not always a reliable means of 
propagation as cross hybridization occurs fairly readily 
between members of related genera and cacti are 
generally self-sterile so that it is necessary to have two 
separate plants in order for pollination to be effective. 
The seed should be harvested while the pod is still intact 
and stored in a small envelope in a sunny place, allowing 
it to ripen of its own accord. When the pod has burst 
open and the seeds are reasonably dry they should be 
separated from the husk of the berry in so far as is 
possible and mixed with a small quantity of dry sand. 
Seed trays are best prepared by filling with a mixture of 
two parts sterilized loam, one part of peat, one part of 
coarse sand and one pan of line grit or shingle. A little 
lime may also be added. The tray should be filled in 
such 3 way that there is a slight mound in the centre to 
assist drainage and Ihe whole should then be dipped in 




A method of grafting using a pot propagator to protect the 
% plant until union lias taken place 



a solution of bcnomyl lo insist in sterilization. The 
seed-sand mixture should then be sprinkled lightly over 
the surface and a sheet of glass placed on top. No water 
should then be needed until the seedlings show through 
after a period which varies from three days to three 
weeks. Bottom heat is a useful asset and if a propagating 
unit is available this is a great help. Watering should he 
done often and lightly until the spines start lo appear in 
the case of cacti or until characterization starts in the 
case of other succulents. Algae are the main problem 
at this stage and one of the best cures is to spray with a 
weak solution of copper sulphate at the rate of 1 cc per 
litre. Seedlings of all kinds should he transplanted as 
soon as they are big enough lo handle and successive 
transplants should be made until the plants are big 
enough to go into a pot: this may not be until the end 
of their second year of growth. There is some evidence 
that parodias. which are very hard to raise from seed 
even when given the best possible conditions, can be 
more easily germinated if the seeded trays are kept in a 
dark place such as an airing cupboard. 

than taking cuttings. Cuttings of till succulents should be 
taken in the spring if possible as this is the time at 
which the plantlet is best able to adjust to its new 
environment and to develop a root system and start 
growing. The autumn is another possible period since 
roots may develop in lime for growth in the spring. 
Cuttings may be taken at most other times, although 
the winter drought period does present some problems, 
and offsets of certain cacti, such as \fituiwtus ononis 
and Mwijiiiilhtriti zcilunmiuim,!. should be struck 
regularly if possible as an insurance against the failure 
of the parent plant due to fungal diseases. 

When taking a cutting, particularly from cacti and 
other succulents which have pronounced joints, avoid 
pulling the end of the broken-off joint into the rooting 
mixture. Although the joint should be severed cleanly at 
such a branching point, the cutting should then be cut 
once more across the broadest part to enable as wide a 
surface as possible lo develop roots, in this way a large 
healthy root system is formed, in the case or opuntias 
and leaf cacti this is particular!), important as both 
species need considerable support from their root 
systems as they attain some size. Some genera, notably 
Kakmckoe, develop adventitious buds or plantlets on 
the edges of the leaves. These subsequently detach 

grown on. In some species with adventitious buds, 
miniature root systems may even be formed while the 
planlleis are still attached to the main stem. 

Cuttings are the most reliable means of increasing the 



number of a particular species but ihey also tend to 
disfigure the original plant. They are the only means of 
increasing cristate or monslrose specimens which rarely 

normally have to be a considerable aye. Moreover 
cristate specimens will not necessarily come true from 
seed. Such varieties tend 10 do better when grafted as 
their own rootstocks are inadequate to support extensive 
growth, and grafting is not difficult provided sterilized 
tools are used and some form of propagation unit is 
available. 

Craning. The part to he grafted is normally called the 

combined plain is generally called the stock. Pereskia 
aculeate is normally used as grafting stock for Rhipsalis 
and Zygocacius and other epiphytic hanging species, 
although slaking may be required as extra support. 
Other varieties ma> be grafted on to Triclwcereus 
species as this is a robusi variety. Hylmvreus and 
XtyrtiUocavtux slocks although cheap are not entirely 
satisfactory as both species require higher winter 
temperatures if they are to survive unharmed, and this 
may not always benefit the scion. 

The stock and scion should be prepared by slicing 
through the stem of each so as to leave a roughly equal 
surface area on each which can be bonded together 
fairly easily. The stock should then have the ribs tapered 
away so as to ensure that any condensation which 

will help to prevent infection creeping in. The slock and 
scion should then be joined so that the central core of 
each is in contact and ihis should be secured by using 
one or two lone cactus spines from ain species. When 
the union is effected the cactus spines can then be 

It is a good idea to surround the stock and scion with 
a small polythene bag. complete!) covering the union 
and fixed round the stem of the stock with an elastic 
band; this should be left in place for about three weeks, 
during which lime the plant is best kept in a propagation 
unit, and after this period the bag can be taken off and 
the joint examined very carefully. If union has still not 
taken place the covering should be replaced for another 
three weeks, after which time if union has still not 
occurred the exercise is likely to have been a failure. 



General Care of Succulents 

Generally speaking succulents need normal watering 
throughout the summer months, during which period 
it can hardly become loo hot for them provided a 
reasonable degree of air circulation is maintained. From 



September to March I he true cacti should be dried out 
completely and will need low temperatures round the 
7°C (45"F) level, while the succulents will need slightly 
higher temperatures. Heloie implementing these very 
general instructions the reader should consult the 
relevant section describing each species in detail as some 
have a completely different regime. 

The most conspicuous features of the semi-desert 
environment are air. light, and warmth, and all three are 
essential for successful cLiSliuitiois. It is not worth trying 
to grow succulents in a greenhouse if it is unheated or 
if it is overshadowed by tali trees; in the latter case the 
cacti will be reluctant to flower and the succulents will 
grow weak and long and lcgg\ Water should be given 
thoroughly: let the surface of the compost dry out and 
then allow three days for a 21 -in (6-em) pot or a week 
for a 4-in (10-cm) pot or bigger to elapse before plunging 
the entire pot in water and allowing it to stay there until 
the bubbles stop rising. Where this is not possible, as 
in the case of a large collection, do make sure that the 
plant is well watered. Failure to water thoroughly 
causes parts of the soil which remain dry to turn sour 
and this enables fungi and bacteria to take root 
there. 

Although a common feature of (lower shops and 
garden centres the cactus garden as commonly known 
to commercial horticulture should be avoided. Because 
of their somewhat different watering requirements, 
succulents other than cacti tend to need watering once 
every three weeks or so during the winter, thus cacti 
and other succulents generalK make poor companions 
in the same bowl. The tendency to put chippings on 
top of the soil can also present problems as it prevents 
effective aeration of the soil. The best idea is to plant 
bowls of cacti or bowls of succulents and rely on rocks 
to provide the necessary variety in shape and texture 
where this cannot be achieved with the correct 
species. 

Having outlined the chief botanical distinction 
between the cacti and other succulents, the main cultural 
differences are that cacti w ill generally tolerate lower 
winter temperatures and need considerably less water 
in this period than other succulents. There are. of course, 
exceptions to this as there are to any rule, but in the 
absence of information to the contrary cacti require a 
maximum temperature at nights of TC (45°F) in the 
winter and need to be kept complete!) dry between the 
end of September and mid-March. Other succulents 
generally prefer somewhat higher winter temperatures 
round the IO C (50 V) level and consequently more 
regular watering, probablv as often as once every four 
weeks. Do not stake cacti unless absolutely necessary as 
this tends to weaken them permanently, often an 
unslaked but floppy cactus or any oiher succulent will 
straighten itself and become stiffer with lime. 



Key to Arrangement of Plants in the Text 

The arrangement of plants in this book is partly 
botanical and parity based on appearances. If you have 
a named plant the best idea is to look it up in the index 
and then refer to the appropriate page; but if. on Ihe 
other hand, you have a plain without a name the 
follow ing guide to the arrangement of genera in the 
book may assist you to And it 

First check whether the plant has a woolly or bristly 
pad below the thorns if it has any, or even, in the 
absence of any thorns, merely a woolly pad. If the plant 
does have areoies then it may be found between pages 

100 and 164. If it lacks these il should be in the following 
pages. 

The first group of cacti described on page 100 are 
easily distinguished by the presence of conspicuous and 
quite normal leaves. They arc one of the most primitive 
groups of cactus and are called Perexkieae. [1] 

The second group of cacti described between pages 

101 and 107 are the prickly pear type, distinguished by 
the presence of glochids or easily detached and 
frequently somew hat painful bristles buried amongst 
the spine cushions. They are in turn subdivided into two 
distinct groups. Those more characteristic species with 
Hal-jointed stems arc illustrated and described between 
pages 101 and 105. [2] while those with round stems are 
dealt w itli on the follow ing two pages. 

The remainder of the family have been allocated to 
a very large group called ( ViviHiih . which have neither 
leaves nor glochids and comprise the majority of cactus 
species. This large group is in turn divided into several 
sub-groups as follows. 

First the candelabra-type or upright cylindrical cacti 
called the Ccitvuc. which is derived from the Greek 
word for a candle. These are illustrated on pages 108 
to 1 18 and are distinguished by their generally somewhat 
thin cylindrical shape and a reluctance to flower when 
young [3]. WiltosUi schmollii is a notable exception here 
which has pendulous stems, and Carriegiea gigemtea, 
although one of the largest and most typically branched 
of Ihe group when mature, has a somew hat rounded 
globular appearance when young. 

The Hyloiereuiute are the more sprawling cacti, 
lending to be last growers making adventitious roots 
which batten on to trees and rocks in the wild. They are 
somewhat freer flowering than the previous group and 
appreciate a link more warmth in winter. Sec pages 1 19 
and 120. [4j 

Then follow two groups of hedgehog cacti: the 
EduniKereunae (pages 121 to 128) arc generally 
barrel shaped although sonic may become somewhat 
cylindrical, and are distinguished by the 
production of flower buds from I he previous year's 
growlh on the sides of the stems. They comprise some 



of Ihe most easily flowered genera such as Rebulia and 
Aylosiera. [5] The Echinoaicttiiuit' (pages 1 29 to 147), on 
the other hand, produce their flowers at the top of the 
plant and the flowering areoies are unfolded with the 
non-flowering ones each year from the centre of the 
plant. [6] 

The Cactantw consists of one genus Metocactus, page 
148. The distinguishing tea lure of this group is the 
production of a large cephalium or woolly crown at the 
top of Ihe plant just before flowering. These plants are 
all somewhat rare in cultivation and il is unlikely that 
an unnamed variety belongs to this group. Generally 
they require rather more warmth in winter. [7] 

The previous groups have all been characterized by 
the production of flow ers from the areoies, or spine 
clusters. The CoiyplumilumiW are luherculate plants 
whose flowers are produced in the axils between the 
spines. 1 have included here the Thelocacii although they 
do not flower in this fashion because of their extreme 
resemblance to the Coryphamhanae and because of their 
general reluctance to flower when young. The 
CoryphtiiulHtitiw are described on pages 149 to 160. [8] 

Thp lasi two orr.-p S of cacti described are the 
Epiphyllanae, illustrated on pages 161 and 162, which 
produce mainly flat leaf-like stems, [9] and the 
Rkipsalidtmae described on the following two pages 
which, with the exception of Rhipsatidopsis rosea (a 
bigeneric hybrid anyway) and Rhipsalis houlleliana, 
produce angled or cylindricai stems. [10] 

The remaining succulents can be broadly classified 
according to their habit. Those which lack areoies and 
exude a milky sap w hen pierced are members of the 
Euphorbiaceae described on pages 165 to 169 (plants 
which have areoies and a milky sap are probably 
mamimllarias described on pages 157 to 160). [11] The 
remaining succulents other lhan cacti have been 
subdivided into the living stone' group, having 
generally little or nothing in the way of stems and a 
pebble-like or chunky appearance. These are all 
members of the Alzoaceae and are described on pages 
170 to 173. [12] 

Pages 174 to 178 are devoted to those succulents 
which have little or no stems and form instead rosettes 
or clumps of leafy growth. [13] 

In contrast, those succulents with upright, arched or 
hanging stems are described on pages 179 to 188 |14] and 
are drawn from a wide variety of genera, those with 
Liprighi stems described at ihe beginning of ihe section 
and those with hanging stems described near the end. 



Opposite. A guide la the identification of (he groups of cacti 
and succulents which appear in this book. The types of plants 
are given in order left (o right and top to bottom to 
correspond with (he ie\i on this page 



True Cacti 
with Areoles 



Pereskia 

Pereskius are very like a dog rose in hubii 
and might ill first sight be mistaken Tor any 
plant species other than cacti. The give 
away is the presence or areoles below the 
leaves from which the stout and quite 
vicious spines emerge. They generally rc- 
i|uirc more warmth than other cacti and 
will appreciate a different type of compost. 
A suitable mix would he four parts of 
medium loam or sterilized garden soil, sis 
parts of medium peal and two parts or 
washed river sand. Ii is particularly impor- 
tant when using sand for cacti to make sure 

can kill off the plants. 

A minimum temperature through the 
winter of 10°C (50 F) is required if the 
n their appearance. It' 



n the Si 



conventional cacti, or rested on a north- 
lacing bedroom windowsill as rceom- 
mended when growing cacti indoors, they 
will drop many of their bottom leaves, and 
those that arc grown for the foliage only, 
such as Pereskia gotteefiiana. will probably 
lose some of the top leaves as well. However, 
once the warmer weather returns and regu- 
lar watering and feeding become possible 
again the plant will quickly produce fresh 

Pereskiasarc not easy plants to raise from 
seed although nearly every flower will set 
in due course and it is best to propagate 
them by cuttings, which root very readily. 
Even the stems carrying buds will root and 
can produce a most attractive little dower- 
ing plant. 

Pcreskias ultimately make large sprawl- 




ing plants and will need support. If you 
have a greenhouse or conservatory with a 
sunny wall they will do best when planted 
out in the ground and allowed to sprawl 
naturally all over the wall. They cun be 
trained up over the roof and when the 
pink flowers emerge are extremely attrac- 
tive, They are also used extensively as 
grafting slock for other cacli. particularly 
the epiphytic types such as ZygOCOCWS (the 
Christmas cactus) or Sihlumbirgera (the 
Whitsun cactus). For Ihis purpose a slem 
about 18 in (45cm) high is chosen and a 
vertical slit is made in the centre of it. The 
pads or the selected scion can then be in- 
serted in the slit and the whole either bound 
round with an clastic band or pinned to- 
gether with a long cactus spine. 
There are three variet ies commonly found 

frequently seen and is a vigorous climbing 
shrub ultimately growing up to .10 ft (9m) 
in height. The leaves are hardly succulent 
at all and each has a very prominent rib 
running down ihe centre. It is more spiny 
than other species having up to three 
brownish spines under each leaf. '['he spines 
also distinguish u from P.grnndifior.i in 
being hooked. The llowers have the great 
advantage of being scented, and the fruits, 
which are also ornamental, are yellow and 
spiny. P.gocheffitma is regarded by many 
as a variety of P.uculeuia and is distin- 
guished by the reddish-gold colour or its 
leaves which are reminiscent of autumn 
foliage. P. godsijfiaiui seldom flowers and 
is of a more bushy habit lhan P.umlmita 
although it is definitely less hardy, and 



makes a splendid pot plant. P.gnmJifloru 
has pink flowers and more oval leaves than 
P.amteata and has long black spines on 
the older areoles. even though there are 
none on the newer growth. 

Although 1 have recommended putting 
the plants against a sunny wall it is essential 
that they are given plenty or fresh air at the 
same time ir the stems are to ripen suf- 
ficiently to produce flowers. Indoors Ihey 
are probably best kept away from direct, 
unveniilaled sunshine as this can scorch Ihe 
leaves, particularly those of P. gMl.\e//iana. 



Opuntia 



Opuntias arc probably Ihe besl known of 
all the different cacti genera and arc mw 
commonly known as prickly pears. The 
group has, in foot, been divided into more 
than ten genera and has been known to 
sciculilic literature since earliest limes. The 
name opuntia derives from [he supposed 
locality in Greece where it was first seen, 
but opuntias. although seen in great quanti- 
ties all round the Mediterranean, art: not 
native to that part of the world at all. and 
like all other cacti originated in the 

Opuntias also have the distinction of 
having claimed Goethe's attention: he 
raised some from seed and made a con- 
siderable study of the plant, particularly of 
the cotyledon leaves, and embellished his 

The name prickly pear derives from the 
use of the fruits as food. In order lo remove 
[he spines [he fruits are roasted, and Ihe 
skin together wUh the spines is then peeled 
otf leaving [he flesh exposed, something 

Scienlilically the genus is divided into 
quite a large number of subgenera but for 
the purposes of this book 1 propose to 
divide them into iwo groups: (hose lhat 
form ileshy pads, like the ones most com- 
monly associated with the name, and those 
that are upright and cylindrical and which 
could easily be mistaken for some other 
type of cactus. The most important feature 
of opuntias which enables scientists and 
others lo place them immedialely is Ihe 
presence of glochids. These are small 



bristles which detach themselves very 
readily from the areoles and can pierce the 
skin and cause considerable irri union. 
Great care should, therefore, be exercised 
when handling Ihe plants. If you do gel 
some of Ihese bristles in your lingers the 
best way to get rid of them is with one of 
the rubbery sorts of glue. This should be 
smeared over the affected area and then 
when it has hardened and become elastic 
it should be pulled oil' and the spines should 
come an ay with it. If there is no glue avail- 
able soap and water can help. 

Propagation is very easy and the pads 
root readily when detached and plunged at 
a mixture of peat and sand. Before allempi- 
ing to root them it is best to cut ofT the 
bottom quarter of an inch |6mm) in order 
lo provide a larger area from which the 

The two species illustrated are both quite 
distinctive. Brasilupimiia brasilkmit is a 
very attractive kind with small pads. Ihe 
pads are of two different sorts, those nearest 
the mam stem are circular but as they get 

creasing!) oblong or elliptical. The flowers 
are while but they arc seldom produced on 
smaller plants, which grow fairly slowly. 

Opuiuki basilars is commonly known as 
Ihe beaverlail cactus on account of the 
shape of the pads, tl is not so commonly 
seen as Ihe preceding species and is slightly 
delicate. It is particularly susceptible to 
fungal attacks during the autumn and 
winter and it is advisable lo drench the 
plants before their winter rest with a sys- 
temic fungicide as a preventive measure 



It will probably also benefit from being kept 
slightly warmer during [he ivinler if possible 
.is this uill help to keep [he rools active and 
able to resist any attack. The thick joints 
tire almost grey in colour but are tinged red- 
dish round Ihe edges. Ii is frequently spine- 
less although there is [he usual proliferation 
of yellowish-brown glochids in the recessed 
areoles. The flowers, like those of B. 
brasiliensis. are only produced on older 
plants and since this species is extremely 
slow growing flowering cannot be reliably 
expected on pot-grown specimens. 




O/iMiiin 1'riy.erittmi and O . inlimcijiifi j 
the two species most commonly seen rouv 
[tie Mediterranean anti both of them ha> 
edible fruits. They are semi-hardy and u 
do well if planled out in a conse 
O.hergtritimt ultimately becomes 



-like pl,.i 



spreading branches and occupy a lot Of 
space. In order to encourage rapid growth 
and lo enable the plant lo reach [he con- 
siderable size necessary Tor il lo dower pro- 
fusely it is besl to plant il out in Ihe ground 
if this is feasible. 11" this is tiol possible, il 
should be Ted heavily during the summer 
monlhs lo encourage it to develop to Ihe 
maximum Size in ihe smaltesl possible pot 
without starving il unduly. When grown in 
pots, and as soon as they attain some sire, 
these plants make very auraelive additions 
to a paiio or they can be spread round a 
swimming pool during the summer when 
the fresh air circulaling through the 
branches will help to ripen the stems suf- 
ficiently to produce flowers ihe following 

Opuiiiiu bergeriami will ultimately de- 
velop a sizeable trunk and lends to become 
somewhat unsightly as the trunk is inevit- 
ably brown and appears to be pockmarked 
with woody-colo tired scars. At first the 
pads are a refreshing pale green colour but 
as they age they gradually assume a bluish 
frosting. The spines are slighlly bent over 
at the tip and in older specimens Can grow 
up to 2in (5cm) in length. The flowers, 
when Ihey are eventually produced, are 
profuse and orange in colour with a central 
green six-lobcd stigma. 



Opimriii I'ligelmtmnii is almosl the esacl 
opposite of the preceding species and tends 

10 sprawl around, branching freely so lhal 

11 has a semi-prostrate habit although, of 
course, younger specimens ill pots will have 
the usual upright appearance. For this 
reason it is best to let the plant graduate 
to a more saucer-shaped bowl or pot ralher 
than restricting il to a conventional pot. 
or. best of nil. to plain it out if possible in 
order to allow ii to reach its full size and the 
shape which is characteristic to it. The joints 
are very thick and can be up to a fool 
(30cm) in diameter in mature specimens: 
they lend lo appear a liltle slarved in colour 
but this is their natural appearance. As 
with O. bergerianu. Ihe dowers are only pro- 
duced on well established mature speci- 
mens, and planting out the cactus will 
enable it lo reach flowering size more 
rapidly. The areoles are extremely pro- 
nounced, bulging conspicuously outwards 
from ihe surface of Ihe pads, and like most 
opuntius ihey are filled wilh dirty looking 
greyish wool. The flowers are yellow on the 
outside and red on Ihe inside and are up lo 
4 in (lUcm) in diameter. O. i'ligi-limimiii is 
nol really lo be recommended lo anyone 
who is either just starting a collection or 
who has only a small amounl orspaee us il 
is neither particularly ornamental in itself 
nor character is tic of the mature plant while 
grown in a small pot. 

O/wmiii fkii.i-inJiiii is the original prickly 
pear and has the finest of all fruils as far as 
edibility is concerned. The joinls are elon- 
gated and up lo IS in (45 em) in length and 
are much darker than culler of the two pre- 



ceding species. Like O. hasilaris it is almost 
completely spineless and ihe areoles only 
have ihe usual whilish Wool and straw- 
coloured bristles. 

Nopixiea coicineilijera is another very 
similar species which is useful as a host 
plant for the cochineal bug from which the 
food colouring is made. Like O.Keus-indka 
it is almost spineless but it does nol grow so 
tall and has red flowers as opposed lo ihe 
yellow ones of O.fiau-intlica. 



Opuntia Icuctitrictiu makes out of [he best 
pot plants of all the opumias winch Lire 
commonly sold in the sliops. The dark 
green pads make an excellent contrast to 
the long wispy while hairs or bristles thai 
grow out of the areoles and surround the 
slender while spines. The joints are broadly 
oblong and can grow up to 7 in (18 em) in 
lenatli This species lias llie jdviiriiaac 
being comparatively fast growing but the 
attractive yellow flowers are only produced 
on mature planls. In its wild stale it can 
attain a height of 15 it (4 5 m) or more with 

feature is the aromalic pulp that is produced 

under ihe name of Aaron's beard. 
Two other species with white spines are 

spines are less closely packed together on 
the joints than in the illustrated species and 
they are much less commonly seen in 
cultivation. O.h-lfa is distinguishable hi 
its broom hairs and ihe much thicker and 
stronger spines (the spines off), ttnicatriclw 
are very weak and can easily he broken or 
damaged in handling). 

Opmniu ndcrodasyi as commercially 
available covers an extremely wide variety 
of forms with different shapes, sizes and 
colours. The three most commonly seen 

page. O-rmerodasja itself is frequently a 
low. creeping shrub in its native habitat but 
in cultivation it is normally upright, the 
prostrate habit, as with so many other 
natural phenomena, coming only with old 
age. The joints are either oblong or roughly 



round in shape, can grow a lillle over 5 in 
1 1.1 em I in length and are normally spineless. 
The absence of spines, however, should not 
he regarded as cam blam he to handle ihe 
plant without respect as. in common with 
all other species of Opiml in. it is Iheglocllids 
round the base of the spine which detach 
Ihemselies so easily when touched and 
adhere to the skin causing grave irritation. 
The species is commercially grown on 
account of its prominent closely set areoles 
which are densely packed with straw- 
coloured, yellow or brown glodiids. 
Rowers can be produced on planls of sis 
y ears of age or more and will ultimately be 
earned in great quantity: they area magni- 
lkcm pure jellow hjditl). -.utilised "ilh red. 

As mentioned earlier there are a great 
many variations on the basic species and 
one of Ihe most commonly seen is O.m. 
atbiipinv which is sold in [he United Stales 
as polka do is. a name aptly describing its 
appearance The joints are a very much 
darker green, more akin to O.leucolrklui. 
and Ihe glochids are pure white. There are 
some varieties ol (). m.alhispina coming on 
the market now which lose their glochids 
less readily and there is also a vuriely 
labelled Q.m.alba whose areoles are set 
sliiiliiK liinher apart. 

The opunlias illustrated above and on 
the nest page an: particularly susceptible lo 
a typo of brown rust-coloured spoiling 
which can be observed on the planls 
during the late winter or early spring. The 
discoloration is not in itself harmful and 
no sprays need be applied. It appears to be 
caused by the plants being allowed lo be- 



come excessively cold and damp during the 
winter and the best way lo prevent it is lo 
grow them slightly warmer, if ihis is at all 
possible. In a greenhouse Witt limited pos- 
sibilities for tent pern I u re differentials, the 
best idea is lo place planls which are likely 
to he affected in this way nearer lo the 
sources of heal with which the greenhouse 
is provided. Care must be taken, on the 
other hand, not lo allow the plants lo be- 
came desiccated or shrivelled and Ihe first 
signs of this occurring should be followed 
by wutering ihe following morning. 



OpUlltia Uvminucd) 



Opmtiu •iiii vn,lti.\v\ mfitlti is very similar to 
both Ihe preceding ^ptL'ia hul dilfeis in 
having icddish-br. nvn gli-.hids insiu;id of 
the si raw-coloured outs of U. wiVjij,/ ( ;.\i-i 
and the white ones of t;. m. iiihi.tpmi. 1 he 
joinls art paler green than in die preceding 
species and ;i little darker limn those of ihe 
true species, hi addition to the one illus- 
trated then; is a variety which is sometimes 
seen called U.m.rufiiiu minor. This is prob- 
ably not a true relative of (}.iiiivyndii:.\-\ as 
the joints are slightly c> Imdrieal in sha|ic 
instead of being Hal. bin il slimes i he spread- 
ing prostrate habit of die oilier-. 0. rutuhi 
is. on the other hand, a completely different 
species and is more erect lhan O.inkru- 
ttasys. As a plant (his specie- grows 10 tar 
greater size lhan O.microdOSyS and the 
joints are more rounded in shape and a 
more greyish green in colour. Kudimcnl.tn 
leaves are Ircqiiculk produced, sometimes 
up to 2! in (6-5 cm) in length and often with 
a reddish tip. The flowers are yellow ur 
orange but. as with most opiuilias. arc only 
produced on older plants. Although not 
commonly available il is a good grower. 

Opunua namaeaMha and O. vulgaris are 
frequently confused with one another and 
some authorities even consider that they 
are the same plant. To make the confusion 
worse the name O. vulgaris is frequently 
given to oilier opnntias. ranging from the 
upright O hnis-imtitti illustrated and dis- 
cussed on page 102. to a km creeping -pccie- 
which is probably O.fitiipn'smi. thus be- 
lying the botanists claim dial 1 jlin names 
do enable the purchaser to know exaeiiv 
104 what he is buying. The distinguishing 



feature of U. moiua-alillui is supposed to be 
its single spine but it is not uncommon for 
parts of the trunk of mature specimens to 
have ten or more spines and most joints 
normally have up lo two sprouting from 
each areole. The plant is upright and can 
attain a height of 7 ft (2-25 m) or more in its 
nalive state. The joinls are usually oblong 
in shape but can be more rounded so that 
they are almost uval. however. Ihey always 
narrow markedly at Ihe base. The skin is 
dark green and very glossy and the Rowers, 
when produeed. are bright yellow. The 
areoles are fairly distant from each other 
and ihe glochids are less troublesome than 
those of many other species and brownish 

There is an interesting ihough somewhat 
delicate variety of V. iiwihicuiiiIhi know n as 
O.m.wiifgiitii. As its name implies this 
plant is variegated and ihe young growth is 
often suffused Willi pink. [I is a very weak 
grower, however, and seldom reaches any 
greal size in cultivation. The spines art 
much mure brillle lhan in the true species. 

Another species often confused wilh 
O . nivwtailha is Stiptih-a i-oi-L-ianllij'era-. 
this latter plant is. however, usually spine- 
less. Both species are widely used in their 
native habitat as host plants for the cochi- 
neal bug from which the dye or the same 

U/naiii,i I'lihi'ralii i- mini her specie- where 
considerable eon Id si on cxislsover ihe exact 
species to which the name refers. The true 
Q.puherula is a low. often creeping plant, 
which is seldom seen in cultivation to any 



BMhM The variety more -commonly 
offered as O.puberula should, in fact, be 
sold as O. x puberulu, the cross indicating 
that il is not a species al all bul a hybrid. 
The parentage of this variety is nol known 
for certain bin mosl authors seem agreed 
lhal it is a hybrid between the O. nikrodasys 
described earlier and (I. ttinititvigifiuis. The 
hybrid dilfers from O. litkrotkisys in having 
more distantly spaced areoles. bat it is much 
hardier and this it derives from its other 
parent which to this day can be found 
growing ouiside ihe glasshouses in the 
Cambridge Botanic Gardens. 




Opumiu rohtnui is one ol' the largest jointed 
species available to the amateur and is as 
vigorous and upright as iis name suggests 
It develops many branches and the pads will 
ultimately grow lo a Tool (30cm) or more 
in diameter. They arc also extremely thick 
and of a bluish-green shade. Although in 
its wild slate the species usually produces 
between eight and twelve very stout spines 
varying in colour, even on the same plant, 
from a deep brown to a pate yellow, the 
specimens grown in greenhouses in pots are 
usually spineless. The plant will also not 
attain its full-size pads unless it is planted 
out in the soil. The flowers, which only 
appear on older specimens, are yellow, 
i evasion ally tinged red on the outside. The 
fruit is deep red in colour arid this dis- 
tinguishes it from a similar species called 
O. guefrtma which has greenish-while fruits 
and is not so commonly found in cultiva- 
tion. O. robuslu is very widely cultivated for 
its edible fruits. 

Opwiihi .yiHkistsMiiiti is typical of another 
erect -growing group of prickly pears, which, 
however, may need slaking when cultivated. 
The stems of this group of cacti arc hardly 
jointed at all, and the pads appear to elon- 
gate with age rather than lo make fresh 
ears. O. spbwissmui is densely covered with 
areoles. which are in turn packed with 
brownish glochids and vicious spreading 
ipines up lo 31 in (9cm) in length. The body 
of the plant is a dull green, and because of 
the unusual growth habit or the plant the 
joints can be up lo three limes as long as 
they are wide. The (lowers, which are pro- 
duced only on mature specimens, are at firsi 



yellow but lum red as they grow older. 

Opuniia Itaui is another plant which 
although it grows erect in its native state 
frequently needs some support in Ihe green- 
house. It is a fast-growing variety and 
therefore ideal for the beginner or for some- 
one wiih ample space at their disposal. It 
can aiiain a height or 12fl <35m) and the 
dark green joints are elliptical in shape with 
large areoles from which two lo four, or 
occasionally more, spines emerge. The 
glochids and spines are both yellow as are 
the flowers, which are produced only on 
adult specimens. 

it is worth appending at this point a short 
note on the slaking of cacti. Sticks are not. 
or course, normally available loa plant in its 
natural state and ihe upright -growing varie- 
ties should not require slicks if grown 
properly in cultivation. Generally speaking 
if a plant starts to nop about and if both it 
and iis roots have reached a Tair size. i( is 
probably belter to pol it on lo enable the 
roots to have greater access to and draw up 
sufficient food to support the plant in a 
vertical condition, ir the plant has not got 
sufficient roots to justify potting on, then, 
except in cases where I specifically recom- 
mend slaking, it is probable that ihere is 
something amiss with the plant and Ihe best 
bet is probably to cm theplanl back to some 
upright jo hi Is and allow it to start again and 
to grow up more strongly. 

Before leaving this seel ion on flat-jointed 
opuntius, 1 would also like to mention the 
phenomenon of cristalion. This occurs 
naturally even in several English wild 
plants such as the thistle and normally 



indicates a thickening of the stem. In cacti, 
which are virtually all stem, this can cause 
Ihe plant to assume incredibly bizarre and 
convoluted shapes, which are of a generally 
crested appearance as ihe name implies. 
The growth or the plant is otherwise in no 
way inhibited and such plants are often 
greatly prized by collectors. Occasionally 
a quite normal plant will throw out a 
cristate branch and when this occurs it is 
often a good idea lo remove the affected 
section, making a clean cut with a knife, and 
then to graft it back on to {Virus slock, 
following the instructions given for grafting 
on page 97. There is a slightly similar form 
known as a monstrose variety, in which the 
plant retains its cylindrical appearance but 
loses its regular structure. Cristate varieties 
are normally indicated by Ihe presence or 
Ihe word cristata' after the name Of the 

addition of the word 'mimitrosa'. 



Austrocylindropuntia 



Wc come now to a group ofopuntias which 
are characterized by having rounded or 
oval stems as opposed to ihe flat-jointed 
ones discussed earlier. Here again (JOB- 
s i tl cr u h k- co n I "u s i li n cists between botanical 
and commercial names. Most growers, 
probably as a result Of having long runs 
of primed labels in the past, sell the plants 
under ihe generic name Opwtia. Botanists 
seem to prefer to call them Cylmdrupwidti 
or. even worse. Atmirnt ytmilrapiuiiiu; thus 
for example Opuniia subulim is, in fact, 
probably (he same plant as the one de- 
scribed in this book as Aitslrucyliiidrtipwitiu 
subututa. 

The name AustTOCftinitropuntia is given 
to a group of plants coming from South 
America, and is derived from the Latin 
uusimlis meaning south, as in Australia. 
Austmcylmdivpimtia iyliiidrka is a slightly 
branched upright plant with cylindrical 
stems covered in wart-like tubercles from 
which the areoles emerge. As the trunk of 
the plant becomes older so these tubercles, 
disappear leaving i! smooth. The joints are 
flattened at the ape\. looking somewhat as 
though they had been hit rather loo hard 
with ll mallei, and long lead's ;ire produced 
at Ihe lips of the young shoots which fall 
off naturally the following winter, ir not 
earlier. The areoles are sel down quite 
deeply in Ihe tubercles and are tilled with 
white wool, and have some long hairs hang- 
ing down from them. Although green house- 
grown specimens are often spineless, the 
wild variety has two or Ih tee spines growing 
out of each areole. The flowers are very 
small and inconspicuous and are seldom 



grows at some considerable height in 
Ecuador and Peru, and will tolerate fairly 
low lemperaiures if Ihe air can be kepi very 
dry. It will not. however, tolerate a damp 
cold such as we normally get in Britain in 
the winter. This particular variety is also 
often sold in bolh cristate and monstrose 
forms, and the former can make a very 
handsome plani indeed. 

AiiiiHKyli'idrtiptiniUi vihmana is prob- 
ably the most worthwhile of nil ihe opimtias 
for the amateur. Ii is a delicate shrub and 
flowers can be induced on four-year-old 
specimens wilh no great difficulty. Il comes 
from Brail, Paraguay and Norlhcm Argen- 
tina. The plants are all sterile and this means 
they cannot be raised from seed, but this 
is no great hardship as the cuttings root 
readily and grow quickly into fair-sized 
plants. Plants grown in a good soil with 
plenty or natural lighi should noi need 
staking, but may be pruned regularly to 

become straggly and need slaking if il is to 
retain its attractive appearance. The slems 
are normally purplish and this in itself docs 
not indicate lack of water, but greal care 
should betaken to prevent the plants drying 
out as the weak slender branches can desic- 
cate very quickly in [he summer and also in 
the winter il' allowed to slay in too warm an 
environment The flowers are the main 
attraction of this species and are similar to 
Ihose of a dog rose. The colour is very 
variable, most commonly yellow, hut ihere 
is also a white variety, and some of the 



while ones are occasionally linged pink. 

AiLUroiylimlrtiiHuiria xubultila is another 
excellent species for ihe beginner but may 
be confusing since it can adopt one of two 
different habits. The more commonly seen 
lypc is the branching one, throwing up from 
the base a cluster of thick fleshy joints 
tipped wiih very long succulenl leaves 
which, unlike other species, may persisl for 
several years before Anally falling ofl'. The 
younger areoles are sometimes completely 
spineless but oflen have up to Iwo slender 
weak straw-coloured spines. Later Ihe older 
areoles on the irunk develop up to eighl 
spines or more in a cluster. The branches 
stan at righi angles 10 the stem but as they 
grow they soon become upright giving the 
plum ils traditional clump appearance. The 
young pads rooi easily. There is also a form 
with a simple erect stem, ralher similar lo 
.-I. lyliinlrka but lacking [lie long while hair. 
The flowers, which are very small, are 
orange or greenish yellow: they are rarely 
produced in cultivation and were for a long 
lime unknown The species was also for a 
long time thought lo be a pereskia but was 
transferred lo its correct genus in 1883 by 
Or George Bigelmann after whom Opuntia 
engetmtmnii, illustrated and described on 
page 102. was named. 



Cylindropuntia 



-Ui.'triiLyliiiJriipimiki rMitu comes from 
Bolivia where ii grows in ihe hills round 
La Paz. The roots are very fibrous and ihe 
plant is imolerani of overwatering or poor 
soil hygiene. The stems are very branched 
and weak and ihe plam forms small clumps 
in ils native stale. The joints of imported 
specimens may be quite short, but green- 
house-grown plants, with better soil and 
more fertilizer round their roots, tend to 
produce lusher, longer joints: however, 
even the greenhouse varieties retain the 
fragile nature of the originals and the 
cylindrical joints can be damaged very 
easily by careless handling. The areoles 
have short wool in them, spines, and some 
long hairs which give the plant a very 
decorative appearance. Very small leaves 
are also produced although these fall quite 
naturally once water is withdrawn in the 
winter. The flowers are small, produced 
only on well established plants, and are 
followed by bright red fruits. These persist 
for some time on the plant and subsequently 
produce up to five rather spiny joints each, 
after which they fall off and re-establish 
themselves as new plants on the ground. 
There is also a cristate form of this plant 
quite readily available and this makes an 
extremely decorative addition to a collec- 
tion as well as being considerably less 
fragile than Ihe true species. 



I i Iindrapuntki /cyi/wuufa is another species 
"here great differences can occur in sha|>c. 
As most commonly offered it is a bushy 
compact plant, bui there are also some 
forms which have short, detinite trunks up 
to 3$ in (9<m) in diameter. The stems or 
side branches, like those or Ihe preceding 
species, are slender, but become a little 
thicker with age. They are easily detached 
from the main stem but if this happens they 
can be rooted with the same ease. The 
areoles have while wool set into them but 
no long hairs. The mo si conspicuous 
feature of the plant is the long, white, 
usually solitary spines up to 2in (5cm) in 
length. These arc covered in papery sheaths 
which can become detached as the spines 
mature on the plant. There is considerable 
diversity of appearance in the length of the 
spines and the character of [he spine 
sheaths, but [his may have something to do 
with the very wide area where the plant 
grows wild, ranging as ii does from the 
Southern United Slates to Puebla in Mexico 
Cylindrapuntui lunkmu also has very con- 
spicuous papery sheaths round its spines 
and like the preceding species is very 
variable in habii. coming from Ihe High- 
lands of Mexico. Ecuador. Northern Chile 
and Peru. As most commonly seen in 
Britain il forms a pn>suaie much-branched 
clump, but forms are available in which it 
grows upright to some considerable size 
and develops numerous lateral branches. 
The joints are very brittle hul they rarely 
attain their full size in cultivation: the 
spines, however, usually develop well. Al- 
though very ornamental Ihe spines are 



vicious and greal care should be taken in 
handling ihe plant. In view of its normally 
prostrate habit il is best grown in a seed 
tray or wide shallow pan as this delays the 
evil day on which it has lo be repotted 
since this is not a job lo be undertaken 
lightly. Other Species with similar papery 
spines are C. imhii<.<nu. ivhich differs in 
being far more upright in habit: C.bigelovii 
and C, ciribe, which are bushier plants, the 
former more densely aimed with spines than 
the laner; and Cnhiiluw and i'.futghia. ihe 
latter with joints which are very readily 
detached and brownish spines, and the 
former having more persistent joints with 
white spines. 

Generally this last group of plants is 
unsuitable for Ihe amateur or for those with 
only limited space available, since although 
they are fairly tolerant of poor conditions 
the dense covering of vicious spines makes 
them difficult lo handle, and the spreading 
nature of their growth makes it awkward lo 
gel at other plants in cramped conditions 
withOilt hurting oneself. 





The Cereanae 



Camegiea 



Cereus 



The CelWHoe are a group of candelabra- 
type cacti Tailing within a very large sub- 
group Of the cactus family known collec- 
tively as [he Cen-eue. Seventy-five per cent 
of all cactus species belong 10 the Cemeoe 
and a great diversity of iorms and flowers is 
exhibited within it. The Cereanae have 
mainly spine- bearing areoles. ribbed stems, 
and produce their Dowers and spines from 
the same areoles. They produce several 
joints and are normally erect, bushy or 
arching, as opposed to die Hylmvreunae 
which are more vine like and sprawl around 
producing aerial roots at intervals. Many 
of the typical branching .characteristics of 
the group do not appear until the plants 
are well established, a particularly good 
example being the national llower of 
Arizona, the saguaro. which when pur- 
chased is normally a small dumpy link 
plant that takes a long time to achieve any 
resemblance of its natural shape as il is very 
slow growing. As a group they flower only 
when they have reached a fair size; il is 
unusual, for example, for Cereus peruvianus 
to Bower when less lhan 2 or 3 ft (60 cm or 
I m] tall. For polling compost use a sandy 
well drained loam and be sure to give them 
a cool dry environment in winter, generally 
a temperature of 6 lo S"C {43 to 46 F) is 
adequate, although some kinds, nolably 
Lcmtiirwm'us "ill appreciate another 3 C 
(5"F). As a group they are also fairly easily 
raised from seed, and cuttings taken by 
slicing off the tops of the stems root readily 
in most cases, as well as causing the parent 
plants to start branching. 



CunRU'ea siganlea is one of earliest re- 
corded species of cactus and is so impressive 
in its natural habitat in Arizona, Southern 
California and Mexico that it has been 
adopted as die national emblem of Arizona, 
It is commonly known by lite Indian name 
of saguaro but il is also sometimes referred 
lo in the literature as pilahaya. Parts of the 
plant are used to make building materials 
and the fruit is made into a sort of broth 
by Ihe Indians. Il is extremely slow growing 
and very unlikely lo flower in eullivalion. 
Commercially available specimens have a 
somewhat globular appearance and the 
normal upright shape only begins to be 
appare nt in plants of sis years i 
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eleven ribs carrying areoles about half an 
inch [ I cm) apart supporting eleven or more 
radial spines and four or live centra! spines. 
All the spines are of a Somewhat brownish 
colour but the central spines become paler 
.is the) crow older. 



While Carnegieu gigunleu can really only 
be recommended to the beginner on account 
or ils nalional and historical associations. 
Cereus forbesii can be strongly recom- 
mended for its horlicullural appeal. It is 
also known as C.validus. is a native or 
Argentina and is easily raised from seed. 
Moreover it starts forming branches when 
quite young and even pol-grown plants 
have an attractive and typical appearance. 
The branches have a slighl bluish sheen 
when young which fades quite naturally 
with age and each branch lias four to six 
ribs somewhat compressed. The areoles tire 
sel in slight notches along the flattened 
edges of the ribs, fairly close together, and 
support up lo live short radial spines and 
usually a solitary central spine (although 
occasionally even as many as threel which 
is much stouter than the radials and nearly 
6) in (16cm) in length on mature speci- 
mens. It is distinguished from C '. peruvianas 
by having fewer ribs (fi.pennkmus has 
between six and nine in mature specimens) 
and from C.Jamacaru by its closer areoles 
and red flowers. [C.jtBnacaru has green 
flowers and areoles nearly an inch (2-5 cm) 
apart.] Such extensive cross hybridization 
has occurred between all three species as 

plant to a particular species, especially 
when they are very young, and the above- 
guide lines are only very general. Few 
varieties are named correctly when bought, 
as the process of differentiating between 
them is almost impossible when the plants 
are young and before they have developed 
their full complement of ribs. 



and must spectacular of all the upright cacti. 
Many plains offered fur sale as (.'.peru- 
viana are. in fact. C.jumacaru and the 
difference between then) is in the number of 
ribs, C.jumacaru bus lour tu six ribs while 
C .peruvianas hus sis lo nine, although Ihc 
count shuuld only he made on plants of 
Ihree years Of age or more. If you haw 
lining specimens it is probably best to label 
them merely as Cirwa sp. until the plants 
.ire huge eilousih lo lia/Lird tin idenlilicutioii. 

Cereus jauuicaru is found native in Brazil, 
although it has been used extensively as a 
hedging plant throughout the West Indies. 
It is a very large plant in its native state often 
growing to 31) ft <9 m) in height or more and 
the name 'jamaearu' is supposed to be the 
Indian name of the plant. The trunk ean be 
up lo 2ft (6Ucm) in diameter and is fre- 
quently used lo make boxes und picture 
frames. The young shoots of the plant are 
also occasionally used during very dry 
periods lo feed the cattle. The young shoots 
.ire normally quite blue although as they 
grow older this bloom fades naturally, just 
as in CforbesU. The ribs are hiirly pro- 
nounced when young and. like the preced- 
ing species, are wavy along the edges with 
.ircoles recessed into them. The spines vary 
greatly from plant to plant but are yellowish 
in colour. The (lowers are only produced on 
fairly large specimens and they are noc- 
utrnal ami pollinated by moths. 

Similar species are C. slenogOtms and 
C xtui/luicurpin. The former sometimes has 
glaucous-blue young shoots but the latter 
never does. For those who want lo try cook- 



ing the fruits there is quite an important 
distinction between the two. The fruits of 
(. umthucarpin are quite tasty but those of 
C . stirnogtmus are rather unpleasant: they 
are yellow and reddish orange in eoluur 
respectively. 

As has been already said C. peruriaraa is 
not nearly as common in fact as the number 
ut plains labelled as such would lead you 
to believe: the distinguishing feature is the 
greater number of nbs |up lo nine and not 

monstrose varieties of this plant known as 
C. p. mmsimsus und C. p. munslroms ntinur. 
The former is frequently seen in collections 
but is very slow growing indeed, neverthe- 
less mature specimens make a splendid 
show-piece for a collection. As ir to make 
the problem with ihe names more difficult 
C. peruvianas is not. in tact, a native of Peru 
at all but tomes from South-eastern South 
America. 

CVrc-ui m thiaps and C azureus are both 
similar when grown in puts. They differ 
from each other in the shape of their ribs, 
the latter having more wavy ribs than the 
former. They differ from C.peruvianus in 
their much lower habit, although they all 
have Ihe magnificent bluish Hock on the 
young growth. Ihe latter, as its name sug- 
gests, being particularly attractive in ibis 



Eulytliniaflowilis probably more eorrectly 
called E. iquiquensis. The generic name is 
derived from the Greek word meaning a 
lorch and the planl is a native of Chile. The 
spines of this species are particularly im- 
pressive on Ihe young growth although they 
fall off as the plain ages leaving a virtually 
spineless trunk. They are used as lire logs 
in Soulh America where they dominate the 
landscape in many parls. E./hrcsii is an 
upright columnar plant attaining a height 
of over 20 ft (6 m) in its native Chile, 
branches are formed near Ihe base and the 
stems are dark greed with ten lo lifteen low 
broad ribs almost hidden behind Ihe prac- 
tically adjacent areoles. The areolcs are full 
of tufts of whitish wool which hides the 
numerous shori radial spines. The central 
spines are very variable but most cultivated 
specimens have a solitary central spine, of 
a rather handsome jjrey colour with a 
darker tip. up to 5 in (13cin) or so in length 
on mature plants and normally over 2 in 
(Jem) even on quile young plants. 



Lemaireocereus 



Lemuireocereus are. on Ihe whole. difficult 
plants lor beginners and require rather 
more warmth in the winter than most oilier 
cacti and succulents. They appear to be 
extremely susceptible to rhizoetonia. the 
fungus which attacks Ihe soft collar of a 
plant's stein where Ihe main body of the 
plant meets Ihe compost. Systemic fungi- 
tides such as benomyl can give some help 
here and it may be a good idea to drench 
the plani with a Solution of water and 
benoinyl in the proportions recommended 
by the manufacturers with the last two 
waterings hems; siivcu in September. Lcmui- 
rtOCtrti generally form tall, branching 
clumps in their native habitat although 
LtyMUHiwrnw liumilis forms a dense low- 
growing [tuckci. I he flowers are only pro- 
duced on older plants and. with Ihe possible 
exception of L.lhurbcri (Ihe organ pipe 
cactus), arc generally rather slow growing. 

Lmwinwmm aragnnii is one of the 
niosi handsome species whose dark green 
stems bear pronounced glaucous bands at 
the point where each year's fresh growth 
has been made. The nbs arc very large and 
form a feature of Ihe plant being between 
six and eight in number. It is. unfortunately, 
rather slow growing in cultivation w hich is 
curious since, in its native Costa Rica, the 
plain is extensively used as .1 hedging plant 
In order 10 preserve the glaucous linting of 
the stems it is best to apply water to the 
roois from underneath, eilher standing the 
pot in a saucer of water if this is possible, 
or growing it on a bed or sand which can be 
moistened as necessary. Not only does this 
help to preserve the bluish tinge of the plant 



but it also helps to prevent thee 
or the collar rot caused by rhizoctonia and 
mentioned earlier. 

Ijrnuiireoirreui marginalus is now fre- 
quently referred 10 as Margiiialocereim mar- 
ginalia but it is included here because many 
nurserymen still sell it under the older name. 
It is widely planted in Mexico (where it is 
also native) on account of its very decorat ivc 
slems. The dark green slender stems with 
live or six ribs are highlighted by the 
areoles which are so closely set together as 
to appear almost continuous down the side 
of the ribs, and which arc Idled with brilliant 
white wool. The young growth is made even 
more spectacular by (he red tinge on the 
juvenile spines. Like the preceding species 
this plant is widely used as a hedge and 
because of its upright habit it makes an 

ll is slightly faster growing than the pre- 
ceding species, but similar care should be 
exercised when watering it. and it needs 
a warm dry atmosphere during winter. 

Lemuircotrrcw: pruino.\us is another plant 
frequently found but it appears to be more 
delicate than the others and more difficult 
to overwinter. It has five or six very pro- 
nounced ribs with few spines on them, the 
areoles are closely set. and the young growth 
near the apex of Ihe plant has a dense hoary 
grey frosting. L. eburneus is also sometimes 
sold as L.griscxa and is similar to the pre- 
ceding specie* but has between eight and 
(en 11ns and rather less, 'frosting" 00 the 
>oung gtowth Ihe fruits, which arc, of 
course, only produced on much older 
are delicious and K is consequently 



widely grown throughout South America. 
The plant has other values besides its fruit, 
ll is used in Curacao for hedging and in 
Venezuela it is used by the Indians in ihe 
construction of their houses, in rather the 
same fashion as lath and plaster were 
formerly used in Britain. Ihe split open 
sections of the stein forming the laths to 
which the mortar and tiles could subsc- 
quently'be attached. The branches are also 
thick and fleshy enough to be used as a 
vegetable in Curasao. 

Other species of LemaircOLerna fre- 
quently offered for sale arc L.chichipe. 
whose areoles are set deep into Ihe ribs, as 
opposed to L. pruinusus where the areoles 
arc borne on top of the ribs, and L. chendt 
which is similar but has between seven and 
nine ribs, whereas praiiumu has between 





Lophocereus 



Lemtiireiicereus lharhvri. commonly known 
as lhe organ pipe cactus, belongs lo a group 
of Le/iutireocerei Willi dark brown or even 
black fell in lhe areoles. as opposed to the 
previous ones which all had light-coloured 
fell. It is also distinguished by having many 
more ribs, between twelve and seventeen in 
number, giving it a very diflerenl appear- 
ance from the other. In its wild state in 
Southern Arizona. Sonorj and lower Cali- 
fornia it forms a large clump branching 
from the base, and this unusual branching 
habit persists even in pot -grown specimens 
making this un excellent addition to a collec- 
tion and particularly suitable for show 
work. The numerous ribs are rather low 
and separated by narrow intervals with 
closely set areoles barely half an inch (I cm) 
aparl borne on Lhe edges. The areoles be- 
come filled with a son or waxy substance as 
the plants mature; this is quite natural and 
in no way detracts from the growth of the 
plant. It has numerous spines which prac- 
tically cover the entire body of the plant. 



Luphocirins schuttii is the only represen- 
tative of its particular genus and. like 
l.fiiiuinweirwi thurhi'ri. it branches from 
the base rather than from part of the way 
up the stem, The Greek name is derived 
from the word meaning a crest and alludes 
(0 the crop of bristles found on the flowering 
stems; however, Ihis is unlikely to be a 
feature of pot-grown plants in this country 
as they require a warm sunny position. The 
stems of the plant form a large clump when 
mature with up to a hundred erect stems 
over 20ft (6m) in height. The ribs usually 
number between five and seven but sonic- 
limes there are as many as nine; they are 
separated from one another by broad inter- 
vals round the rather sickly looking 
greenish -j el low stems. The areoles tend lo 
be small with liule or no fell in cultivated 
specimens and bearing up to seven short 
radial spines and two central ones. The 
dense bristles which have been mentioned 
as being produced only on the flowering 
stems of the plant, are very much longer 
and can be over 2 in (5 cm) in length. Some 
imported specimens may have these spines 



Machaerocereus 



Muchiu-ronn-Ks crutu, the creeping devil 
cactus, is an extremely impressive prostrate 
sprawling cactus whose stems bend over, 
root into the ground and then grow up again 
into the air. Because of [his sprawling habit 
and because it is at any rate none Loo eom- 
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Western Mexico and Southern Arizona 
where it survives because or the dense 
clumps it forms which provide a little shade- 
to conserve any moisture thai is available. 
There is an unusual and handsome monsl- 
rose form in which the ribs have been com- 
pletely superseded by large tubercles, and 
a form W'ith fasciated growth is offered 
under the name of Cerews mkkk-yt. It 
should be kept on the dry side in cultivation. 



Ira ted here. The name is derived from lhe 
Greek for a dagger and is a particularly apt 
reference to the shape of the spines, which 
are very sharp. When cultivated it lends lo 
he grown upright bui it is able lo pass over 
or round obstacles in its natural slate where, 
because the base of lhe plain dies off wilb 
age and fresh rools are formed where the 
branches touch lhe soil, il gives the appear- 
ance of walking like a huge caterpillar 
across the desert. For lhe amaieur who 
wishes to have a representative or Ihis re- 
markable genus I recommend M.gummosus 
which does not sprawl around quite so 
much and whose initial stems are at leasl 
erect. It usually has eight ribs which are low 
and somewhat flallened and along the 
edges of which lhe areoles are borne nearly 
an inch (2-5cm) apart. The stout spines are 
similar to those or M.entai in thai the 
ccnlre spine is flattened into j d;(eger .shape 
in the middle of between eight and twelve 
radial spines. 

The plant is common in lower California 
and is easily raised from seed. In spile of the 
fruit being a local delicacy lhe body or the 
plant is poisonous and lhe bailcred stems 
are thrown into si reams by the nalives in 
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or wanulh in the winter as Lcimiiicuccmia. 
There are aboul eight species of which only 
two are frequently olfercd commercially. 
The hardiest of these is undoubtedly Man- 
rillca haagei (sometimes referred to is 
Itaugutuui). Tiiis forms an erect or climbing 
shrub, occasionally needing staking as it 
becomes older. T he stems are very slender, 
often less than an indt (2-5 cm) thick, and 
tinted purple. The best idea, if space per- 
mits, is lo plant it onl in the greenhouse and 
allow il to develop into a son of thicket on 
its own. The shoots are surrounded by four 
to sis prominently notched ribs and the 
areoles, which support a number of grey 
spines, are arranged in these notches 



Myrtillocactus geumelriiara is a large, 
vigorous and handsome cactus frequently 
and perhaps inadvisably used as grafting 
stock for species iviih less well -developed 
root systems. It has the advantage of form- 
ing pronounced branches even on quite 
young plants, and the stems, which are 
bluish green, develop bands with age show- 
ing where each year's growth has occurred. 
The stems cany live or six ribs, which on 
most cultivated specimens are so broad as 
to give the plant a son or pentagonal- 
shaped stem. The areoles are just over an 
inch (2 5 cm) apart with a few short radial 
spines flattened against the sides of the 
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d ten in number, borne on 
greenish stems. The stems are less deeply 
notched and the areoles are not so far apart, 
often less than half an inch (I cm). Il iscom- 
para lively free flowering. es|iecially if 
planted oul in borders in the greenhouse, 
and the white blooms are produced right 
through ihe summer in succession from 
April lo Seplember. 

Munvillcti imailuris. all hough not com- 
mercially available, is interesting because 
il is ihe mosl easterly occurring cactus 
known. M . spegfi--inii is sometimes oflered 
as a grafted plant and is similar to U. Iiuagei 
but has the bluish sicms heavily marbled 
with while; it is sometimes for this reason 
sold as Cereus 
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being long, black and flattened and Con- 
tribute greatly lo Ihe appeal of the plant II 
is very common in Mexico where il is grown 
tor its edible fruits fcnouri as garram bill las. 
These, if ihey are produced on your own 
specimens, should be left out iti ihe sun lo 
dry like raisins, which they look like and 
for which they can be safely used as a 
substitute. 

Although tins particular species is grcally 
valued as a grafting stock because of its 
vigorous growth. 1 cannot recommend it. 
Plants in cultivation tend lo develop a hard 
scaly spot on ihe slems which I have been 
unable lo associate with a pest or disease 
and which appears to do ihe plain no harm 
but renders it unsightly, Il is possible that 
this brown marking, like thai referred lo in 
Ihe section on opuntias, is brought on and 
encouruged by the cold damp winters in 
this country, and certainly growing the 
plants u lillle warmer at. say, I0 ; C [SCFF) 



seems lo discourage ihese spols from ap- 
pearing. It is a pity to spoil an otherwise 
impressive erislate specimen which lias 
been grafted on lo such a slock by allowing 
these spots lo develop and ihe more 
experienced amateur is recommended lo 
regraft on lo a dilferenl species, such as 
Pachrtvreus prbighi illustrated on the 
opposite page. 

MyrtiUocaciui schenkii has dark olive- 
green slems and shorter central spines. The 
areoles are lilled Willi blackish-brown fell 
and gel further apart as ihe plain grows 
older. Mi cot-hill is anolher species occa- 
sionally found in shops which differs from 
both ihe preceding species in normally 
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Nyciocerew; serpentbtta is best trained up a 
slick in cultivation, although in it! natural 

suite in Mexico ii sprawls everywhere over 

houses and walla. The upright slums Of 
■jultivulcd specimens art' produced from a 
clump and tan grow up lu 9 U (3 m) or more 
in length. They are an inch 125cm) 01 so 
in diameter and lighl green in colour, sur- 
rounded by ten to thirteen low ribs densely 
covered by ihe areoles which bear about 
Iwelve spines, dark brown ai ihe tips anil 
becoming whiter towards the base There 
is a certain amount of fell in the areole and 
also some wool, ll is fairly free llowenng 
for a cereus and blooms may be found on 
planls of six years of age or more. As with 
many of Ihe clambering plains ii will benefit 
from being planted out, particularly if a 
spol can be found againsl a south-facing 
conservatory or greenhouse wall. During 
the summer it is tolerant of fairly intensive 
heat which is probably a faclor in encourag- 
ing it lo flower. If grown in a pot it is a good 
idea to stand ii up on a greenhouse shelf if 
Ibis is available in the winter as it continues 
lo appreciate all the light it can get. If plums 
Lire being grown in the home then il is beller 
to grow them during Ihe winter on a south- 
facing window-sill rather than on Ihe north- 
facing one recommended for most olher 
varieties of cactus during the resting period. 



As mentioned curlier the Ptiihycereiu 
species are noted for iheir particularly 
strong vigorous growth and for ihis reason 
they have been used extensively, where 
appropriate, as grafting stock for other 
cacti with weaker root systems which are 
unable to support themselves. The name is 
derived from the Greek for fat and alludes 
i.i ihe thickness of (tie stems of the plants. 
Pmhycereus pringlei is a native of North- 
western Memo and Southern California 
where it is one of the dominant features of 
ihe landscape It is possible lhal in former 
times vast forests of this plant covered the 
region but there are now only limited areas 
of forest left. The plant is eslremely impor- 
tant economically and is used lo make laths, 
walking slicks and firewood. The seeds are 
used by the Yau.ui Indians to make a kind 
of flour which they I lien bake into the tra- 
ditional tamales of t he area. In most collec- 
tions where this cactus has been grown from 
seed and kepi under glass all ils life the 
plant is only a semblance of ils w ild parent. 
However, il is still extremely attractive and 
the robust greyish stems arc thickly covered 
with spines, sometimes tipped with black, 
which sprout from the densely set areoles 
on the eleven lo fifteen ribs that surround 
the stems. The ribs themselves are flattened 
and Ihe areoles arc so close as almost lo 
touch each other, and in addition lo the 
Iwenty-odd radial spines have a filling of 
brown fell. On younger parts of the plain 
Ihe spines may sometimes he completely 
black, but as Ihe plant malures ihe bases of 
Ihe spines become paler. 



Pin Ii nereti\ prcten-t)htirii>inuiit is named 
alter ils spiny fruits. The Lalin phrase 
p,-cirn iibonxiiituii means native's comb and 
Ihe very spiny fruits are supposed lo have 
given rise to this description although I do 
nol know or any record of iheir actual use 
as such being observed. The plant is con- 
siderably smaller lhan P.priltgki and has 
fewer ribs, normally only len or eleven. The 
areoles have a great deal uf greyish wool in 
them | flowering areoles have brownish 
wool bul will seldom be found on home- 
grown planls) and the spines are ralher 
fewer in number than ihose of P.pringh'i, 
seldom exceeding Iwelve. On Ihe other 
hand ihe cenlral spines are similar, being of 
a light grey colour and generally lipped 
darker. The long yellow bristles which give 
the plant its name are only produced on the 
fruits, and these in turn are only produced 
by older plants. 

In addition to the varieties described 
there is a species called P. tulunmu trajuni 
which resembles P.priii'ii-tifaiiittmimi, and 
P.iiityMHtiuIlia (sometimes referred lo as 
Batki-hergia or Miiruivn-us ihrysumallus) 
is also another member of Ihe family which 
is a worlhwhile if less-of len -seen addition 
lo a collection. This laller species is dis- 
tinguished by the dense yellow wool pro- 
duced on ihe flowering parts of ihe planl. 
pariicularly round the ovaries, bul it is also 
valuable for iis attractive yellow spines 
which ail: produced on younger plains 




Stetsonia 

Slentmm coryne is a very spiny tree-like 
caclus forming delist- primps of columns in 
Norlh-weslem Argentina where il is un 
essential feature of the landscape. In the 
wild il is a massive plain but because il is 
fairly slow growing il makes an excellent 
put plant as well. The Stems are pale green 
and even young plants quickly develop 
lairly thick ones: ihey are surrounded by 
eighi or nine ribs and these are marked by 
a son of triangular-shaped notch above the 
areoles. which are Spaced down the sides of 
the ribs at intervals of three-quarters of an 
inch pern). The areoles support seven to 
nine radial spines of varying length, and Ihe 
white flowers are only produced on well 
established plants, and seldom, if ever, on 
pot -grown specimens. 

There is a somewhat similar speeds called 
Emnuihi chiuiillu which is sometimes cun- 
Rised with Stetsonia coryne. One of the 
major botanical differences between Iheni 
lies in the structure of Ihe scales of Ihe ovary, 
bui as this is unlikely lo be a feature of pot 
grown specimens in the bands of the be- 
ginner we must look Ibr oilier distinguishing 
features. E. ctiotltta is generally smaller in 
habit and has seven to eight ribs and more 
radial spines, between len and lifteen in 
number. The Lai in name derives from the 
fruit which the Indians of Southern Mexico 
call chiotilla and winch tastes a little like a 
gooseberry when dried. 



Setiechinopsis 

,S(W( ■/((«"/'-*«' itiiruhilii is currently in- 
eluded in the Cefteae bul may, in fact, only 
temporarily he there. Il is at any rale 

in this seclion of the book. The planl bodies 
are very slender and of a curious purplish 
colour. They seldom exceed three-quarters 
of an inch (2 an) in diameter and il is 
dilhcull to grow ihem lo any great height. 
This is not in itseir a drawback as they 
flower freely, even in Ihe second year of 
growth, and can be raised very readily from 
seed. The ribs number eleven and are very 
low. barely conspicuous tinder ihe ihiek 
covering of bristly, weak, black and while 
spines. The presence of flowers is indicated 
in the early summer as the areoles begin to 
push oui dense lulls of black hair and the 
long tube-like Mower siems emerge. The 
actual flower is while and very slighlly 
scented. Once the bud becomes apparent 
you must lake ihe plant around with you if 
you wish to see il flower as this opens at 
about 9 p.m. and isdead by midnight, more- 
over il develops very quickly and Ihe petals 
may not be distinguishable even jusl before 
it opens. The plains die down very easily 
and become desiccated, and some authors 
suggest ihat Ihis is encouraged if tuo many 
[lowers are allowed to set seed in any given 
year. Al any event it is extremely advisable 
to save Ihe seed as and when it is produced 
lo guard againsi the eventuality of Ihe planl 
dying off. 




Trichocereus 

Tikliiifcii'iis paxuL-tmti. on the olher hand, 
is one of ihe giam species of cacti and comes 
from valleys high in ihe hills of Argentina 
and Bolivia where il can grow tip lo 30 ft 
(9m) in height and looks a little like Ihe 
saguaro. Il occasionally branches from ihe 
base but it is more usual for the branches to 
be formed some way up ihe stem of older 
planls. The stems are surrounded by be- 
tween twenty and thirty-eight low somewhat 
Battened ribs and the large areoles are 
densely spaced along [he edges. sometime?, 
being so close together as to touch one 
another. On po I -grown specimens t he spines 
are extremely variable in size and number, 
but are generally stiff and yellow. The plant 
is named after the fruit which the Indians 
call pasacana and the woody trunks, which 
become virtually spineless with age. are 
used us timber in the building of corrals and 

Trh-hmvrna pusiuwiu makes excellent 
grafting slock because of its robusl growlh 
and broad stems w hich enable the graft 10 
take place over a large area of both slock 
and scion. Also as il is fairly easy to obtain 
specimens of Ihe plant there should be no 
diltieuli). in finding a replacement for a planl 
which has been used in ihis fashion. In 
its nalive Argentina it grows on exposed 
dill's and hillsides and thus it is fairly 
lolerant of low temperatures in the winter 
and appreciates a certain amount of dryness 



Eriocereus 



Trkhocereta spuihianus and T. .Hinliuguen- 
xi.s are. in facl. lite same species although the 

columnar in growth but older plants will 
eventually rorm branches near ihe base of 
the stem. The siems themselves are mid- 
green and as [hey mature they become 
almost yellowish, giving Ihe appearance of 
a golden trunk. The number of ribs is 
extremely variable although most cultivated 
specimens seem to have between ten and 
fifteen. The size of Ihe ribs varies loo from 
plant lo plant, some having very shallow, 
barely visible ridges and others having 
prominent, quite conspicuous ones. The 
spines are at first pale yellow but as they 
mature they turn brown and ultimately 
become quite while Ihe radials are nor- 
mally nine in number but they tan be very 
much more numerous on some varieties. 
They surround a solitary central spine 
which is a little longer. The white nocturnal 
flowers arc only produced on much older 
piano. 

Trkhmereus werjemaimiamis is another 
extremely variable species produced prob- 
ably as Ihe resull of natural crow hydridi/u- 
lion as there is little prospect of pot-grown 
plants flowering. The plant bodies of Ihis 
species are at lirst globular bul elongate 
from the third or fourth year onwards to 
assume a more characteristic habit. There 
are about eleven ribs surrounding the pale 

which are probably relaled to T. chihmisis. 
The spines, as with T.aptidmmus, arc 
extremely variable the plants with stouter 



spines probably being forms of T. chiluensis. 
The most important distinguishing feature 
of T. menkmaatiama a the comparative 
closeness of the while areoles. 

As already mentioned T. dWfaawft is very 
simitar and several forms of it have been 
given Latin names. T. C. ebitmeui has while 
spines w hile those or T c. spinosisiiniiu are 
brown and are bent backwards so they point 
upwards round the sides of the stems. In 
r. i . panhopliles the spines are very nearly 
black in colour. 

Plants with very slender almosi needle- 
like spines arc probably moreclosely relaled 
lo T.poio. especially where they are dark 
brown when young and form a dense 
covering round the ribs of the plant. 



Of all the upright cereus. the Erhcerti are 
some of the most rewarding lo grow. They 
arc vigorous plants and for this reason are 
frequently used as grafting stock for varie- 
ties which do not do well on their own roots. 
Eriin-f reus iushcriii i»ri be induced lo flower 
when only five yea is old at a height of about 
2 or i ft (60 to Wcmj. The stems are dark 
green with a tinge of purple in ihcm and arc 
surrounded by between Tour and six ribs in 
commercial specimens. There is a curious 
difference between imported plains raised 
from seed and Ihose which are struck as 
cuttings, the former adopting their charac- 
teristic uprighi habit only laler in life 
whereas plants taken from cuttings start 
afouins: upright straightaway. 

In addition to flowering freely E.jusbenii 
also has ihe advantage thai Ihe spines are 
quile small, being produced together with 
a certain amount of wool in the areoles, 
which are set on the sides of the ribs at 
intervals of just under an inch (2-5 cm). The 
flowers are very large and worlh waiting 
for. greenish yellow in colour and over 6 in 
1 15cm) in length. 

Eriocereus ntarlinii is another variety 
which is frequently used for grafting bul is 
not so floriferous as the previous species. It 
differs in having the areoles set upon quite 
prominent tubercles and in having much 
longer spines. There is some confusion in 
the trade between hanisia and eriocereus, 
both names being used more or less indis- 
criminately to describe the same plants, 
although ihey appear to be two quite 
different genera in the wild. 




Wilcoxia Cleistocactus 



WHeoXta sctmoBH is a most unusual cactus 
which can easily be distinguished by ils 
eittraordinary dahlia-like run! system. It 
prudUL-cs >i ^urK-a u1' in bcrs below r he ground 
and has weak -piawlina shoots which may 
need slaking. W . st-lmailhi i.- normally sold 
as a grafted plain iinct us luberous roois 
are more suiled lo [he open sandy soils of 
Ihe areas of Texas and Mexico in which it 
is native. ,uid under cultivation il lends to 
develop somewhat (bicker stalls. Tile stems 

are very dark green, almost purple, and as 
they grow oldct the basal pan becomes 
yellowish. The siems are up in hall an inch 
(1 em) thick and carry eight lo len low 
flattened ribs with fairly dense areole- which 
supporl siime "oak hrislly spines, the radial 
ones numerous and while and the central 

ones solitary and black, and a large n ber 

of hairs which appear to be extensions of 
the Spines, ["he hairs seem lo grow more 
densely as the plant gets older. 

In spile of Ils apparent need lo he grafted 
it is an excellent plant for the amaieur and 
when quilc young produces a most attrac- 
tive pink flower with a grccn-lohcd stigma 
Il was probably partly on ncconnl of litis 
green-lobcd -ligma. which is a feature of the 
Echinocerei . that is was original!! called 
Et'hinocereui lubemsus senilis. 

Wilcoxia posslgeri, although quite cap- 
able of being grown on ils own roots, is a 
rather weakci and generally more -lender- 
plant. 1 1 becomes completely spineless with 
age and the nbs are almost inconspicuous 
and normally number about eight. Il defi- 
nitely needs -taking, even it" grafted, but it tt 
1 16 can he kepi growing w ell n v. ill flower lively - 



Uruguay, Paraguay and Argentina where 
it forms branching clumps of upright stems 
up to 6 ft (2 m) In height li is faster growing 
than the following species and distinguished 
from it by the very much less dense covering 
of spines and by their yellow colour. The 
stems themselves are dark green with twelve 
to sixteen low obtuse ribs. The areoles are 
densely packed along the edges of the ribs, 
and are often practically touching one an- 
other. In addition to the twenty-odd spines 
that come out of each areole there is a 
quantity of dark brown, almost black, fell. 
The flowers of ihis variety, like those of the 
following one, do not really open and ihe 
name is derived from the Greek word 
meaning shut. They can be produced on a 
specimen which is 2 II (GOem) or more in 
height with no great difficulty and Ihis 
makes it a valuable addition lo the collec- 
tion, particularly as the flowers are a good 
red colour and contrast well with the 
yellowish spines. 

Many of the plants which are currently 
offered for sale as ('. strauxsii are. in fact, a 
variety of this known ast s.jnjuytfiisis. Like 
Ihe preceding species il forms clumps from 
ihe base of the plant but young plants do 
not send up fresh stems as readily as C.bau- 
mwmii does. The stems are not as dark as 
the preceding species being nioie of a mid- 
green and are slighlly ihiekcr with many 
more ribs, oflen up lo twenty-live in num- 
ber. 'I he spines are inconspicuous and are 
almost hidden amongst the long white 
hairs which are produced with Ihe spines 
from the almosl adjacenl areoles. The 



species is particularly pleasing in lhai one 
can run one's fingers up and down the lower 
parts or Ihe stem with impunity, so il is an 
attractive plant lo handle as well as to look 
at. Sometimes up lo four central spines are 
produced on the young growth near the top 
or ihe plant, these are frequently yellow but 
some farms or the plant have pure white 
spines. C s.Jujuyviisix differs from ihe illus- 
trated species in having fewer hairs and 
rather longer spines, moreover the spines 
are more perceptible and are a much darker 
yellow, sometimes even brown. 

Clfistocat-ius mitimgiiijivrus is another 
species oflen found in the shops. This has 
only twelve to fourteen nbs, and more erect 
spines which are densely packed round the 
slem. The main bolanical difference be- 
tween this latter species and C. buttmttnnii is 
the shape of the flower lube: Ihe laller 
having a curved one and the former having 
a straight one. Kuced with a choice between 
the two I would generally recommend C. 
buunmimii as being the fasler growing and 
more readily llowered. 



Haageocereus 



Cephalocereus 



Haageocereus comprises a number of very 
attractive species which are chiefly remark- 
able for their highly coloured spines. The 
varieties available tan be divided imo two 
categories depending oil Ihc thickness and 
coarseness of ihe spines. Of the group with 
slender spines Haageocereus clius/tensis is 
by far ihe mosl common species in cultiva- 
tion today, and is distinguished by its 
strongly coloured yellowish spines from ihe 
other variety which is often seen - H. versi- 
color. The Laiin name of [he laiicr refers 
to the rainbow-like markings on the spines. 
The plant forms columns with slender 
stems each surrounded by about sixteen 
dark green low ribs and ihe spines, whith 
range in colour from reddish brown through 
lo orange, are produced in large numbers 
Trom the closely set areoles, the central 
spines pointing slightly upwards. In [heir 
natural slate in Peru the species belonging 
to this genus form plants about 4 fi (1-25 m) 
high. Plants imported from ihe wild may 
have quite different coloured spines from 
home-grown plants of the same species, 

The second group of I iuagcticcrcus is 
characterized by coarser spines and one of 
ihe main types found in shops - H.acran- 
ttaa - was once probably called Binghamta 
acrmtha. This species has thicker stems, up 
to i in (Mcml in diameter, and fewer ribs, 
normally not exceeding fourteen in number 
These species also tend 111 produce yellowish 
hair at Ihe areoles as well as I he spines. Some 
varieties have spines with a slight purple 
shade lo them, mosi notablv H.ohvins- 
kyvnus. 



Cephahiereus palmeri is, to my mind, a 
more rewarding cephalocereus lo grow than 
Ihe more frequently found C. sen His which is 
illustrated heside it. h is considerably faster 
growing and the stems with iheir many 
fewer ribs, numbering seven lo nine, are 
more clearly visible, while the bluish tinge 
of Ihe young growth can also be observed. 
In Easiem Mexico, where it grows w ild, ihis 
species aliains a height of nearly 2U Ft 
(6m) and carries numerous branches. The 
mosl pronounced feature of Ihe plant is the 
abundance of long while hairs produced all 
Ihe way down the ribs from the areoles. 
which are well hidden by the hairs and 
normally set fairly closely together, often 
only half an inch (I cm) aparl. Beneath ihe 
hairs there are about ten radial spines. As 
Ihe plam matures and grows laller the hairs 
at the base will stan to disappear. 

Uiher varieties or Cephalocereus which 
are similar to the species illustrated are 
C.sanorianus, which differs in having fewer 
spines on the younger growth, seldom 
more lhan eight in number, and in having 
more distantly spaced areoles. and <_'. leuco- 
ctphaba which has up lo HHhC ribs and 
long wool. C.chrymcii'iihm is distinguished 
by its yellow spines. 

CepliuhL ereiis senilis is well known as Ihe 
old man cactus, and fulfils one of the com- 
monest prejudices against cacti in that it is 
immensely slow growing: however, it is a 
popular species on account of ihe long while 
flowing hairs thai completely cover Ihe 
numerous low ribs and closely set areoles. 
In ciiy areas where the planl may be ex- 
posed to soot and grease ill ihe itlniosphcrc 



it is a good idea to wash the long hairs 
occasionally in a mild solution made of 
soap flakes and waler. The hairs can then 
be tombed out and the plant slood in a 
sunny location to dry. otherwise Ihe hairs 
can become very mailed and thoroughly 
unsightly. As staled earlier the plant is very 
slow growing and il is unlikely that culti- 
vated specimens will ever flower. Specimens 
may be encouraged to grow a Utile faster 
hy grafting ihem and such plants are often 
sold in the shops. Unlike mosl other cacli. 
C. senilis does nol develop ihe slightly 
woody trunks and Ihis makes il especially 
prone lo attacks of basal rot fungi such as 
rlwoctonia; grafting on lo a stronger- 
growing roolstock such as TrMiocervus 
will help to avoid this. 

A similar species wiih shorler hairs and 
longer spines is L'.hoppensiediii. now fre- 
quently sold as Huscllonin lioppciislaltii. 




Espostoa 



t'spi'.'ioii kiimiii can at lirsl be mistaken by 
the amateur for Cepliiiheeivus settilk: and is 
often loosely referred [O us an old man 
cactus us well. K differs primarily in having 
quite sharp and well pronounced central 
spines, especially near the rop or Lhe stem, 
whereas C. senilis is almost completely 
spineless. It grows wild in [he northern part 
of Peru where il forms a large tree with 
numerous spreading branches. Cultivated 
specimens are fairly slow growing. The 
species has between twenty and twenty-live 
low rounded ribs with closely set areoles 
which support a large number of radial 
spines largely concealed by the long while 
hairs. These hairs lend to wrap themselves 
horizontally round the stem, and even in 
quite young plants form a dense tangled 
tuft of wool on top. They are further 
characterized by the presence of a solitary 
central spine, yellowish brown in colour, 
which can be felt quite distinctly if the plant 
is grasped in the hand. Within the overall 
name there are two distinct varieties com- 
monly offered for sale on a commercial 
scale. E. ttinaia has ribs which are to some 
extent visible beneath the hairs and can be 
quite easily counted, whereas the variety 
E.l.strteata is very much more densely 
covered with a tangled mass or hairs. These 
plants should not be washed. 

The two species discussed so far both 
have dark green bodies, but there are also 
forms with almost black or purplish plant 
bodies even more densely covered by long 
rs which may be referred to E.ntekmo- 
called Psnulms/nsMi 



melantisiele. 



Oreocereus 

Although some authors feel that Orco- 
cereus celsianm and O.fussulatus are. in 
fact, the same species there are two quite 
separate forms that can be distinguished in 
cultivation and they are listed here for con- 
venience as two distinct species. O. cebitmus 
forms an upright columnar plant whose 
branches sprout from near the base when 
the plant gets older. The stems are mid- to 
grey-green with between nine and seventeen 
prominent ribs which are heavily rounded 
and conspicuously notched above each 
areole. The radial spines are completely 
hidden beneath the dense covering of hair 
surrounding the stems but the central 
spines, up to Tour in number, protrude 
through the hairs and can be seen quite 

Ort'Mm'us fiixsuUttus. on the other hand, 
is an altogether sturdier plant with darker 
green stems with nine to fourteen promi- 
nent ribs and much deeper notches above 
the areoles than the preceding species. The 
spines are generally thicker and more 
vicious than those of O.Lelsivnui with 
eleven radialsand up to Tour centrals, which 
start as a sort of brownish colour and be- 
come much paler with age. The main dif- 
ference lies in the distance from one another 
of the areoles. Those of O.eelsianus are 
fairly close, seldom more than haffan inch 
(I cm) apart, while those or O. fossuliitus 
are normally three-quarters of an inch 
(2 cm] apart with conspicuous white felling 
inside them and fewer hairs which are less 
matted and tangled in appearance. 

There is also a species sometimes seen 
known as O. trallii which has fewer ribs 



than either of the preceding species and a 
rounder stem at the base. 

The reason that cacti develop the very 
long white luiirs that are characteristic of 
the last few species described is to reduce 
the amount of transpiration that takes 
place. Transpiration in plants is similar to 
perspiration in humans, but for a cactus it 
is essential that this process is reduced to 
the absolute minimum in order to conserve 
the maximum amount of water for the 
plant's own use. The long while hairs not 
only reflect the rays or the sun away from 
the stems of the plant and help to keep the 
plant cooler in this fashion, but whatever 
water is transpired from the plant is 
gathered on the hairs and runs down them 
to be reabsorbed by the soil below and 
eventually by the roots. In iheir native state 
cacti with these white hairs tend to grow on 
exposed hillsides where the sun fails directly 
on them, and their refreshing white appear- 
ance is best maintained in this country by 
giving them a position either in the home or 
the greenhouse where they can get as much 
sunlight as possible. Otherwise their re 1 
quirements are simple and the only variety 
that can give any trouble in cultivation is 
Cephalwereus senilis, which Tor this reason 
is often grafted. 



The Hylocereanae Aporocactus Hylocereus 



"I In- Hylai-ereanat' are climbing or sprawling 
plants whose older Menu frequently develop 
aerial roots which support them in ihe wild. 
As a group they come from Mexico, 
Northern and Southern America and the 
West indies and their appearance is broadly 
similar lo one another. Their name m 
Greek means foresl cercus and Ihis is a 
reference to their preferred environment in 
Ihe wild. With the exception of aporocactus 
and its hybrids they generally benefit from 
staking and it is a good idea to grow them 
up a mossed stake which is kept moist. A 
mossed slake is fairly easily made by bind- 
ing pieces of sphagnum moss round a 
reasonably stout cane with P. V.C. -covered 

llyhcvrci which climb may also be grown 
against the wall of a greenhouse or con- 
servatory and can even be trained, if re- 
quired, like a fruit tree. Generally this 
planting out encourages them to grow very 
freely and can help to induce early flowering 
in many pses. It is also important to give 
these foresl eereus a more humid condition 
in summer, similar lo that required for 
rhipsalis (page Idj). and a warmer position 
in winter. This may not he so essential when 
the plants are bedded out but when grown 
in pots it is a good idea to bring them into 
the house in the winter rather than lo leave 
them with all the other cacti in the green- 
house. Pol-grown specimens will also bene- 
fit from the addition of some beech leaf- 
mould to the normal sandy soil thai suits 
cereus as this gives it more texture and en- 
ables Ihe plant lo grow more freely. 



The irue Aporocactus flugeliifomus, or 
rat's-tail cactus, makes a most attractive 
hanging plant and can be brought to flower 
even when comparatively young. It is 
sensible to graft this variety on to a slock 
such as Hylocereus undaius as ihe long tails 
have a habit of dying back to the base and 
this ultimately can cause the whole plant 
to rot off. Somewhat similar to A.flagelli- 
farmis bul far less often seen is A. conzmiii. 
This latter species can develop aerial roots 
and closer areoles [seldom more than a 
quarter of an inch (6 mm) apart] as opposed 
10 A.flagettiformis which has areoles seldom 
less than a quarter of an inch (6mm) 
apart. There is also a bigeneric hybrid be- 
tween Heliocereus and A.fiagelliformis 
sometimes sold as A.mallistmu, but prob- 
ably more correctly called Heliaporus 
smiihii. which is distinguished by its much 
larger flowers. 



Ilykn rietts irignnas is a generally unremark- 
able plant whose main popularity lies in its 
use (together with H. undaius) as grafting 
stock as already referred to. But while Ihe 
use or these grafting slocks may be of great 
use lo the grower, since bolh grow pro- 
ftisely. their generally higher temperature 
and humidity requirements make them, to 
my mind, unsuitable stocks for most desert 
types of cactus. The main distinction be- 
tween the two species lies in the margins or 
the stems, those of H. undaius being horny 
while those of H. irigomis are not. In Ihe 
wild the sharply three -angled slems can 
grow up to 30 ft (9 m| in length sprawling 
over rocks and other bushes. The margins 
of the species are very wavy and the areoles, 
which carry about eighl short spines, are 
borne on the crests of the undulations. Be- 
cause of iheir sprawling habit they are not 
really suitable for collections with only 
limited space available and they also need 
to be some size before they will flower. 



Deumia lesiudu 




Deamia 



Selenicereus 




i: li.ihlt.it 111 



One of the most elusive of all cactus species 
is Deianiu tesudo named after the botanisl 
Charles Deam who discovered il. Although 
a great rarity this cactus has always been a 
favoiirile and is worth striving Tor even 
though it may take years to lind one. Like 
all the members of this group of cacti it is 
j sprawling plant clambering over 
and encircling trees 
Guatemala. 

The stems arc generally live angled al- 
though younger stems niay have Tewer 
joints at lirsl and they are at first upright 
but become more pendulous with age. Il 
seems to prefer a shallow pol and grows 
well on a sheir exposed to the sunlight 
where the branches have ample room to 
hang down. The areoles are fairly close, 
and are produced on slightly raised points 
on Ihe edges of the ribs. The stems are mid- 
green and the wings or ribs are tall and very 
narrow, Fresh joints are formed each year 
at the growing tip of [he previous year's 
growth and the spreading habit which 
evolves gives Ihe plant its similarity to the 
tortoise and hence its Latin name. This like- 
ness becomes even more pronounced in the 
wild stale when the plant has been allowed 
to dry out and become somewhat shrivelled 
and colourless. The spines are irregularly 
arranged, generally about eight in number 
with one central spine longer than the 
others. They arc pale brown in colour be- 
coming increasingly grey with age. and Ihe 
areoles produce a small quantity of pale 
felt. The flowers are bell shuped and 
greenish white in- colour but are only pro- 
duced on plants of Mime considerable size, 



Si'laiit-tTfi derive their botanical name from 

candle. They do best when planled out in a 
bed and grown up a sunny wall in the green- 
house or conservatory as this allows thenl 
to adopt the normal sprawling habit which 
they have in the wild. Scti-Hfcmits gntiuli- 
florus is undoubtedly the finest represen- 
tative of the genus with enormous flowers 
reportedly up to 15 in (38cm) in diameter 
which arc white and heavily scented and are 
produced at night. Its English name, queen 
of the night, sums up admirably its appeal 



; alike. 



hi liiibil ii ■■ .1 muds branched climbing 
or sprawling platil which if not grown up 
against a wall will undoubtedly need some 
slaking or training round a hoop. The pale- 
green stems become purple with age or 
drought and bear between five and seven 
low ribs. The spines arc produced on closely 
set areoles barely half an inch (I em) apart, 
and are at first yellow but become increas- 
ingly grey with age and arise Trom a pad 
of golden wool in theareole Like Lhe spines, 
however, this wool becomes paler wilh age. 

Si'toikeri'its itriimli/ltmis is reputed ly less 
hardy than S.pteranthwi, often known in 
this country as the princess of Ihe night on 
account of its somewhat smaller flowers. 
The main distinction between Ihe two 
species lies in the stems, those of the latter 
being rather more angled Mian ribbed. 

In spite of their sprawling habit both Ihe 
preceding species are somewhat slow grow- 
ing and take a considerable time to reach 
flowering size. Those wilh less lime and 
patience may prefer S-boickniaiimi which 



is faster growing although il has less spec- 
tacular flowers. This species is considered 
by some authorities lo be a hybrid between 
Ihe two just described and is generally simi- 
lar in colour and appearance to S.gnmdi- 
ftoms, but the spines are whitish rather lhan 
yellow and lhe areoles are very much more 
closely set on the live lo seven low ribs sur- 
rounding the stems. Il flowers somewhai 
more freely than the preceding species, even 
when i|itiu- young. 

Another strange member of this group 
of climbing or sprawling cacti is Crypto- 
areas unrhimytiim, which at first sight 
could easily be mistaken for an epiphyllum. 
The stems are completely flat and lend to 
hang down making the planl a good sub- 
ject Tor a hanging baskcl. The areoles are 
buried deep in the notches of the saw-edged 
stems and arc practically invisible on the 
mature stc-s although they are a little 
more conspicuous on lhe younger growth 
where they may he accompanied by some 
wool and a few bristles. I he most important 
distinguishing feature oi this species is the 
presence of adventitious or aerial roots 
which are formed along lhe mid-rib-al 
irregular intervals and this is not a feature 
Of epiphy II urns. The stems are pale green 
and the younger growlh is prominently 
linged with red at the sides, 



The Echinocereanae 



Aylostera 



The Eiliiliactreiliuif are a group of clump- 
forming cacti which generally have short 
stumpy binjies. They ure distinguished (<i 
practical purposes as a group by the 
presence of ribs on the stems, although 
these may be arranged spirally as in the 
rebutias. and especially by the way they 
produce iheir flowers from areoles on the 
sides oflhe stems, normally on Ihe previous 
year's growth. This different iulesthcin from 
Ihe Ech tniMiii lunar which produce their 
flowers at the lop of the stem on Ihe new 
year's growth. 

Generally speaking the Echiiituvmiiutc 
include some of Ihe bos l flowering species 
for Ihe beginner, giving ihe lie completely 
[O the idea thai one musl wail several years 
to obtain flowers on cacti, Rebuliu kup- 
pci-huhi will flower well when only two years 
□Id from seed, when ihe plant is less than 
II in (4cm) in diameter. They are generally 
early llowering varieties and they should be 
kepi perfectly dry and as eool as possible, 
without actually tree/i ng them, between 
September 23rd and March 23rd in our 
climale. In the spring water should be 
withheld from rebutias until the small red 
buds are visible round ihe base of the stem; 
even then il is advisable to wait a week or 
two and allow the buds to develop slightly 
as premature watering will encourage Ihe 
production orvegelative rather than flower- 
ing growth. The rebutias. I lind. tend to give 
an excellent guide to the watering require- 
ments of olher niemhers of ihe group and 
these should be watered at the same lime 
as the rebuiias. 



Ayto&t&O deminutu is extremely typical of 
ihe group and flowers when three years old 
or occasionally even younger. The dark 
green plant bodies grow up 3 or 4in (8 or 
10 OB) in height in cultivation, are broadly 
club shaped and are surrounded by about 
thirteen spirally arranged rows of flattened 
conical tubercles or warts which are. in fact, 
the rudimentary ribs of the species. The 
areoles produce small white radial spines 
between eight and ten in number with a 
liule brownish fell in between them and ihe 
occasional central spine. The fiery-orange 
flowers are Ihe most important feature of 
the plant, they are over hair an inch ( I eml 
across and are produced in greal abundunec 
during May from the sides of ihe plant 
bodies A large clump in flower is one oflhe 
finest sights of any collection, and Ihe large 
numbeT of flowers produced on older planus 
ensures a continuity or bloom throughout 
the whote month. 

Similar species with club-shaped bodies 
are A.ftebrigii. which is slightly smaller but 
has more numerous ribs and is much more 
densely covered with radial spines, and 
A.psewlodeminiiscula. which has almost 
purple flowers and a glossy texture to the 

Aylostera siiegazzittiurui. on the other 
hand, forms cylindrical plant bodies which 
are nol nearly so llailened on top as those 
Of Ihe preceding species. The tubercles are 
arranged spirally in eleven lo thirteen rows 
round the glossy green plan! bodies, and 
from ihese are produced areoles which are 
almost spineless at first, bul later carry a 
few very short, rather bristly spines and the 



occasional central spine. A characteristic 
feature of Ihe plant is the presence of a little 
brown wool in ihe areoles. The flowers also 
differ slightly from the preceding species in 
hoing more crimson than orange and rather 
larger in siie. often over I) in (4cm) in 
diameter. 

Although il is possible to propagate 
aylosteras by cuttings, breaking off the 
clump-forming stems near Ihe base and 
rooting them, il is more satis fac lory lo raise 
ihem from seed which germinates easily if 
the instructions on seed raising on page l l? 
are followed, tor this lalter course two 
separate plants are required and il may be 
necessary lo divide the lirst clump in order 
lo obtain this. Most cacli are self-sterile, 
meaning lhal cross pollination is required 
between two different plants of Ihe same 
species in order to produce viable seed. 




One qf ihc most frequently grown cacti in 
ihis country is Ouiimwcereun silwstrii; yi?l 
Et isalsooneoflhose Cam frequently grown 

badly. This is a great pity since when grown 
well the plant flowers freely and iscsircmcly 
tolerant of neglect, doing well on a bright 
south-facing windows! II It is a native ol' 
Western Argentina and lorms a dense 
matted clump of short stumpy peanul- 
shaped branches up to hall" an inch llcnil 
thick and 3 or 4 in (8 or id cm) long, They 
detach extremely easily but root readily 
and it is a good idea to keep some plants 
coming on behind as reserves as there is a 
tendency Tor the centre of the clump to die 
oil' sunieLimes. The branches have (airly 
prominent low- ribs. usually eighi in number, 
and the spines are produced along the edges 
Of these from [he closely set areoles, which 
also have a lew short hairs. The close setting 
of the areoles gives the plant the appearance 
of being well covered with the bristly spines. 

It is essential to treat the plant as de- 
scribed in ihc introduction to this section 
if it is to reward one with (lowers during 
May and June. These are produced from 
the sides of the stems, generally from the 
lunger more pendulous stems rather than 
[he short stumpy almost upright ones in the 
centre of the plant. Water given in loo great 
a quantity or loo soon before the (lowers are 
developed will merely cause the production 
of more vegetative growth. There is also a 
curious form with yellow bodies known us 

grafted specimen 



l:~fhitUH rrc'tt.\i j imriii-tmihn\ issiill frequently 
sold as Cereus enmawnlhus. It is a shy 
Howerer in eullivaliun and for Ihis reason 
is not recommended for those who want a 
showy display. It is a native of Texas and 
Southern Mexico and makes a more or less 
upright plain which quickly forms clumps 

to grow it in a shallow pan similar to [hat 
recommended lor slapelias (page 1S6). The 
sletns are quile thick, frequently up to 2 in 
15cm) in diameter, and are a pale rather 
ell I orotic- looking green. These are sur- 
rounded by seven to ten quite prominent 
ribs, on which the areoles are sel on slightly 
raised warl-like protuberances which are 
rounded at [he edges. The spines are straw 
like and yellowish at tirsl. becoming while 
later. The Greek specific name literally 
means nine spines, but most cultivated 
specimens have anything between seven 
and nine radial spines and at least otic, and 
occasionally livo. central spines, As men- 
tioned earlier it is a shy llowerer but when 
flowers are produced they are large and 
deep pink in colour. It is possible to make 
a sorl of strawberry jam from the fruits 
which is said lo be very line. 

Ecfitnoctrtaa filchB is one of the best 
[lowering eaeii available. The stems are 
very variable in habit and colour but 
generally branch from Ihc- base of older 
plants. They are surrounded by between 
twelve and twenty-three ribs and completely 
covered by a network of bristly radial 
spines. The flowers are very spectacular, 
frequently 2 in (5 cml or more across and a 
vivid fluorescent pink with the green stigma 



iu the centre that is characteristic of this 
genus. As good drainage is essential this 
species generally requires a rather more 
sandy soil than most other cacti. I find it is 
very difficult to grow a plant to any si/e as 

problem if seed is saved as the plants grow 
very readily in this way and [lowers can be 
produced on plants of three years of age or 
more wiih little difficulty. If using a stan- 
dard cactus compost it is probably as well 
to odd a third as much sand by volume to 
the original mis. or alternatively granulated 
polystyrene may be used if this is available. 
Like all cacti which make rather slight root 
systems it is important not lo ovcrpol as 
ihis will result in almost immediate death 
if the plant becomes waterlogged. 




EdimmwM rigkliisliiiii.'- is frequently eon- 
fused with E.ptumatu* and lo make [he 
confusion doubly confounded the E./iet- 
linuius of horticulture is frequently more 
correctly hoiunically referred lo E.rigidis- 
SlOWS. ll is similar lo tl. filchii. described on 
the opposile page, but is generally very 
much smaller. The stems are usually solitary 
and lend lo be rather low. although in the 
mi live habital I hey may attain a height of 
nearly a fool (.Went). They are mid-green 
in colour and have about twenty low obluse 
ribs. The radial spines are produced in great 
profusion, up lo twenty or more ai each 
areole. and because Ihey spread widely 
they appear lo cover the slems of the plant 
completely, giving the plant its rather 
geometric appearance hy being praelic.dh 
joined together at the lips which are adja- 

ing as E.fitclui but Ihe flowers when they 
arc produced are similar. 

ll is probable thai many of the forms of 
E. nii hii offered lor sale are. in tact, hybrids 
wilh E. rigitiissiiintx as it is nol uncommon 
to lind plants described as the former with 
the eslra "ridge' formed hy ihe touching 
ribs of Ihe latter. Similarly, as mentioned 
above, many forms of E. peninuius are re- 
ferable lo the illustrated species. The irue 

iw, !intt!tii has iwo or three central spines, 
w hereas ihe irae E rigiJissmius has none 

Although E.enneutunlhus is somelimes 
referred to as the sirawberry cactus, it is 
more usual to hear E. wlin-dyckkimis called 
by Ihis common name, ll is nol easy lo get 
hold of plants of this species bul il is worth 
trying hard lo do so its Ihey make excellent 



pot plants The slems branch readily from 
ihe base and the branches can he rooted 
easily: they are lighl green in colour and 
have seven fairly prominent ribs arranged 
at regular intervals around Ihem. The 
soung areoles. which are closely sel to- 
gether on the sides of the ribs, produce 
yellow fell when young but ihis later turns 
brown. The spines are a dull greyish yellow 
and comprise nine radials and up lo three 
centrals. The main attraction is the orange 

■ • dill ■ -I.iiil .'ii i:ci 

plants bul since ihey are fast growing one 
does not have to wait long until the plants 
are large enough lo flower readily. When 
it is produced it contrasts well wilh ihe pale 

This species, because of ils clump form- 
ing habit and shallow rooting system, really 
does best in a three-quarter poi or pan. us 
this allows il to spread around lo Ihe 
i mi i. in ami enables Ihe an lo circulate 
mund the centre of ihe clump encouraging 
the ripening of the items to assist flowering 

ing far lev. freely is F. siwmmeus This has 
slightly thicker stems up to 2Jin (6Scml 
in diameter and is a more erect plant than 
ihe preceding species. The stems, like ihose 
of E. salm-dyckianux. are pale green in 
colour bul with many more ribs, normally 
between nine and thirteen in number, sur- 
mounted by the same rounded »arls which 
characterized E. I'litwaumiluu. The spines, 
as ihe name suggests, are weak, rather 
bristly and straw like in appearance, at first 
brownish in coloui bul becoming white 
with age. The central spines are very promi- 



nent and up lo 31 in 19cml long in wild 
specimens although seldom attaining quile 
Ihis size in cultivation, and the radials 
number between seven and ten. Cultivated 
specimens generally have white radial spines 
from the start. The Sowers, which are a 
spectacular purple, are seldom produced on 
cultivated specimens unless these are quite 




Echinocereus (continued) 



EchbuxertuS viridifiurus is an extremely 
variable species in cultivation although il is 
probable thai much of the variation is due 
Ed hybridization ruiher than natural initia- 
tion, bul il is. as its name suggests, charac- 
terized by its curious green Bowers. In hubii 
il is dwarf, mure or less erect, and branches 
freely from the base to form a good clump. 
The stems are green and the ribs, which are 
usually twelve in number, arc arranged 
spirally round [he stems. This is a distin- 
guishing fcaLurc from the other EcfiinOCerei 
described in the book, The young spines are 
red at lirst. turning yellow as they age. They 
number about fifteen and are very small. 
Wild plants have a central spine bul this is 
only occasionally found in Cultivated speci- 
mens and seldom, if ever, on grafted plains. 

h is usually fairly easy to spot the young 
flower buds on Echimwci as large quanti- 
ties of wool arc produced from ihe flowering 
arcoies before the Mowers actually emerge. 
Any unusual growths from the upper pari 
Of the Stem are likely 10 be buds and if pos- 
sible il is a good idea lo withhold water 
until [his woollmess is apparent. If no wool 
has materialized by Ihe end of April, how- 
ever, it is beller to water the planl as pro- 
longed drought will cause it to shrivel up 
and il may never recover. 



Echinopsis 

Echinopsis, Erltinuimtus and HdiUiocvreia 
all derive their names from ihe Greek word 
echinus, meaning a hedgehog. While ii is 
true that very many cacii give Ihe ap- 
pearance and Ihe feel of hedgehogs I think 
ihe name is mosl appropriately ascribed lo 
I he genus £"i7;m<ym'.i. winch noi only seldom 
produces flowers, bul when it does do so. 
produces them in the evening. Most species 
of EclwiopsLi will beneiii from being left 
outside during ihe summer although they 
should not be exposed to full sunlight : the 
north-facing slope or a rock garden, if 
available, is ideal. They also require a maw- 
mum lemperature of 7 C (45 h") during ihe 
winter ir they are lo flower the following 
summer as loo much warmth or too much 
water w ill merely encourage the production 
of large numbers of oll'seli bul lillle in ihe 
way of flowering growth. Given the correct 
treatment echinopsis should flower within 
their fourlh year from seed bul they are not 
the easiest of cacti in which 10 induce 
flowering. Echinopsis eyriesii as a true 
species is somewhai rare in cultivation and 
mosl of ihe varieties described as ihis are 
eilher E. multiplex or hybrids of this wilh 
E.eyriesii. The Irue species has eleven lo 
twelve pronounced ribs and very small 
reddish-brown spines which become a 
darker brown with age: ihe arcoies are 
tightly filled with greyish wool. It is very 
fast growing because of iis tendency lo 
produce vegetative rather than floriferous 
sideshoois. and these may easily be rooted 
if broken olf. The flowers, which are dilri- 
eutt lo oblain unless the instructions above 
tire followed, are while and fragrani. 



Eehmti/isii utbithmi has much more pro- 
minenl spines than Ihe preceding species 
and Ihese are borne ot) while woolly areolcs 
on the edges of the twelve conspicuous ribs. 
The spines are black and can grow up to 
half an inch 1 1 cm! in length. Like E. eyriesii 
Ihis has been extensively hybridized and 
Ihese crossed varieties arc distinguished by 
Ihe absence or the black spines, whose dark 
coloration has been restricted lo the tips of 
the young spines. This species flowers fairly 
readily for an echinopsis and as the name 
suggests thellowersare more funnel shaped, 
hardly seeming to open properly. 

Another spiny species, seemingly some- 
where between E.eyriesii and E.lubitluru. 

flowers. One of ihe most flagrant of a 
Echnuipsis species is E. lu 
white flowers. 
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Lobivia 



faiiintipxh nuilui'h-s is ;m extremely prolific 
plant producing very numerous offsets thai 
make its chances or flowering extremely 
remote. Really harsh treatment and an 
extended period of drought and low tetn- 
.peralures are required in order to induce 
flowering. Il is one of [he most commonly 
seen plants on collage windowsills and 
tolerates total neglect and bright sunlight 
without demur. I have known plants go Tor 
several months in summer in lull sunlight 
without water and without showing an; ill 
effects. 

Grown properly and induced to flower it 
makes a very ornamental addition to any 
collection since the blooms, like those of 
£". mrbimiia. mentioned on the opposite 
page, are strongly scented. The spherical 
habit of the plant is often hidden under the 
numerous offsets which, if they are pro- 
plant body to become more club shaped. 

it normally attains a height offiin <l5cm) 

but can spread to a fool 130 cm) or more in 
diameter by means of the numerous offsets. 
The stems are very pale green, giving it the 
permanent appearance of being hungry, 
but it should not be led as it will only re- 
spond by producing more and more offsets 
rather than flowers. Il is distinguished from 
most of ihe S|>ecics so far described by 
having many more ribs, belween twelve and 
fourteen on Ihe irue species. The areoies 
are armed wilh len radial spines, yellowish 
in colour but tipped with a dark point, and 
about four much darker central spines 
which are bent siighlly over. I he flowers, 
when they are produced, are white. 



fragrant, and borne at the end of long lubes. 

Eihbwpsii rhuduiricha might not at first 
be thought to be A member of this genus as 
it looks far nlore like a cereus in its young 
stages. It is extremely variable in habit, 
partly as the result of hybridization, and 
is very reluctani to flower even on older 
plants. The similarity to a cereus is further 
accentuated by its normally unbranched 
habit, although older plants will develop 
branches from the base. It is taller than any 
of the previously described species, often 
attaining a height of more lhan 2 ft (bUcm) 
in lime, and ihe dark or occasionally mid- 
green stems are surrounded by up lo 
thirteen straighi ribs. The radial spines are 
mined and vary between four and seven in 
number: their colour loo is extremely 
lariable, all shades between brown and 
white being found. Similarly with the cen- 
tra! spines il is hard to lay down the rule. 

times they arc quite long. 



Lobivia is an excellent, group of planls for 
collectors and the name is an anagram or 
Bolivia, their nalive country. Like other 
members of this group of cacti the flowers 
are produced from the sides of the plant 
about two-thirds of the way up the stem, 
and Ihe lirsl indication of their presence is 
the appearance of woolly buds in ihe base 
of the areoies. Ideally, water should only 
be given when these appear and have been 
identilied, but on no account should il be 
w ithheld after the end of April. If no woolly 
buds are apparent by then it may be neces- 
sary to abandon all hope of obtaining 
flowers thai summer. 

Uihiriu luiugi-umi is one of the prettiesl of 
all lobivia species. The planl bodies are 
upright and cylindrical and can attain a 
height of 1 2 in (JO cm) where it grows on the 
frontiers between Bolivia and the Argen- 
tine. The ribs are numerous, between 
twenty and twenty-two in number, and are 
arranged spirally up the sides of the stems. 
The areoies have some grey wool in them 
and ahoul fourteen radial spines, but ihe 
most prominent feature consists of the four 
long black (when young) central spines lllat 
protrude from each areole. The flowers are 
produced fairly freely on Ihree-year-old 
planls and are pale yellow in colour, and in 
shape similar lo an inverted bell on the end 




Lobivia («« 



probably more cor- 
rectly known us L hunuiimriuh f/ciuu/unu : 
however, il is so commonly sold under ihe 
former name (tiiii I have decided 10 include 

[rated beside it for reference. 

As ils name implies il is easily recognized 
by Ihe very dense covering of spines lhat 
almost completely obscures ihe glossy dark 
green plain bodies. Il seldom attains any 
great height, even in ils native habilut in 
Southern Bolivia. In cultivation malure 
specimens are normally aboul 4in (10 Cm) 
tall by 2m (5 cm) in diameler and Tor this 
reason il is sensible not to overpol il as this 
can cause a lol of water lo coiled round the 
pun of the stem which meets ihe soil, The 
cultivated specimens are very variable in 
Iheir more specific characteristics such as 
the number or ribs and spines, and this is 
due lo the almosl inevitable hybridisation 
thai occurs between the variely and the true 

The variety illustrated is much more 
floriferous lhan the true species and the 
large yellow Dowers are produced freely on 
plants of only two years or age. The flower* 
have a satin sheen aboul ihem lhat gives 
them an almosl Huoreseenl appearance. 

Lobiria fiimtdimeiisis is also sometimes 
referred to us L.pecimifera and differs in 
having many more ribs, normally twenty 
or more, and purplish plant bodies, rather 
lhan ihe darker green ones of Ihe preceding 
species. As mentioned earlier, horticultural 
varieties provide a great diversity of form 
partly due to hybridization and partly due 
lo the naturally occurring imitations of ihe 



spines lhan the vl 
cultivated forms exhibit a very wide variely 
or Bower colour ranging ihrotigh the spec- 
trum from red to orange and yellow to 

Although there is a very rare while- 
flowered variely of L-fanwiimensis called, 
appropriately enough, L.j.ulbiftom. most 
of the while-llowered specimens are the 
result of hybridization nil her than naturally 
occurring mutation. There are also lobivius 
ivith greenish (lowers, a not unusual colour 
for cacti, notably L.Mtirogaw. 

Lobivia f. ieucomatia resembles L.f. 
ilemispina in having a dense covering of 
greyish spines, but differs in its almost 
miniature flowers which are more like those 
of I'Miuli'liiNriu tiuriv described on the 
opposite page. 

Ijihiuii jttjtiiunti is typical of a group of 
lobivius characterized by hooked spines. It 
is ralher less llonferous than the species so 
Tar described bul when il does flower the 
unusual colouring of ihe throal. which is 
almosl black, more lhan makes up for this. 
The plant bodies are almost spherical in 
shape and ure surrounded by aboul four- 
teen very prominent ribs. The sides of the 
ribs are marked with slight farrows and 
these raise up the areoles giving the plants 
a slightly tuberculale up pea ranee. The 
ureoles themselves ure filled with greyish 
wool and huve short, unremarkable radial 
spines and up lo three central spines. Ihe 
longest of which can grow lo 2 in (5cm) in 
length and has a conspicuous and some- 
what vicious hook ai the end. On the true 



species 
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coloured flowers: however, they all have ihe 
magnificent dark Ihroal referred to earlier. 
Yellow-flowered varieties or Ihis species 
are referable lo L.i.nigrvsumia and there 
is also a variety with more rounded petals 
called L. j.fiiixJurilMUL 

Another species with hooked spines is 
L. urigluianu. This has very much more 
rounded ribs and is generally smaller than 
the species illustrated. The S[ 
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lo nearly the same extern as Ihey do in 
I., jujoiuna ; the hooked spines also tend to 
rise more vertically lhan they do in the lalter 




Pseudolobivias are very close relatives of the 
Lobiviu genus and many of the species are 
frequently sold under either name. Pseudo- 
lohivia uurea is by far the most common of 
the varieties sold and flowers readily given 
the right conditions. The plant bodies are 
almost spherical at first but as the plant 
matures they tend to elongate, ultimately 
giving the stems a more club-shaped ap- 
pearance. It is a native of Argentina where 
it can attain a height of 5 in (13cm) or so 
and the pale green stems are surrounded by 
up to fifteen prominent and sharpl; angled 
ribs. The radial spines vary in number be- 
tween sis and ten and are grey or occa- 
sionally purplish with a darker tip. Up to 
lour central spines are produced from the 
areoles and on mature plants these can 
attain a length of an inch (2 5 cm), although 
younger plants tend to have much shorter 
central spines. The yellow flowers are the 
most rewarding feature of the plant and are 
plentifully produced during the early sum- 
mer. A great deal of variation from the 
illustrated species " ill be observed in culti- 
vated plants sold under this name due to 
the extensive hybridization lhat has oc- 
curred between this species and Lobiviu 

The pseudolobivias are botanically 
somewhere between Eclunopsa and 
Lohivia : whereas the preceding species w as 
more closely related to Lubivia the next 
species is more closely related to Echinopsis, 
and is often sold under that name. 

globular or at first hemispherical plant up 
to 4 in (10cm) in height with pate stems sur- 



rounded by fifteen or more narrow ribs. 
The radial spines, like those of echinopsis. 
are weak and number ten. One or two much 
more stout central spines are produced and 
these can attain a length of I in (2 5cm). 
The flowers are white and are produced at 
[he end of very long tubular stems which 
sprout from the side or the plant. They 
open in the evening and are occasionally 
lightly suffused with pink. 



Rebutias are without doubt the most re- 
warding of all cacti to grow. They are 
undemanding plants which flower readily, 
by and large, even when very young. They 
are very closely related to (he aylosteras 
described earlier and may be easily raised 
from seed. Because ul'lhcir popularity they 
have been extensively hybridized with one 
another so as to make practical identifica- 
tion of cultivated material almost impos- 
sible. 1 propose to divide them into two 
groups; the quite clearly distinguishable 
ones, which because they are more shy 
flowerers tend not to be so extensively 
hybridized; and the very free-llowering 
varieties such as Rebuliu minusiuiu, R. 
marsoncri and R. vioiucifiutu which have 
been so extensively crossed with one an- 
other as to make it very difficult to obtain 

Rchuihi haaitfi lias m the past been known 
by a great many names and is still com- 
monly referred to by nurserymen as Medio- 
lobiviu pygmatn, which is also extensively 
used as a synonym l or R. pygnmzu described 
overleaf, The confusion is made even worse 
by the former naming of R.pygmaea as 
/'i.'jdi/ii/i i/'iviu haagei. 

Rebutia huagui itself is a small species 
forming clumps with a thick fleshy root. 
The plant bodies are roughly oval in shape 
and the spines, which are almost trans- 
parent in colour, are rather longer than 
Ihose of R.pygmaeu being generally over a 
tenlh Of an inch (2-5 mm) in length. The 
flowers are somewhat more salmon 
coloured than those of R.pygmaea. 
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Rebutia teonimued) 

Rehtilki pygniufti is. as lis itimi suggests, a 
very dwarf-growing species which is some- 
limes offered for sale us MMfeMM 
pygmma. The plum bodies are single when 
young bui bier form small dumps rising up 
from a prominent thick fleshy root. It is a 
native of Northern Argentina and even 
there it seldom exceeds llin (4cm| in 
height with stems less than an inch (2-5- em) 
in diameter. Like all Rebutia species the 
dark green stems do not have ribs but in- 
stead there is a succession or tubercles 
arranged round them in spiral rows. The 
spines are very small indeed in cultivated 
specimens, normally less than a tenth of an 
inch (2-5 mm) in length. They are white and 
number about ten anil are bent close back 
on to the stem: there are no central spines, 
In spile or its diminutive si/e it is quite free 
Howering. as is R. kiipperiunu. another 
miniature rebutia. and the (lowers are a 
splendid carmine-red with rounded petals. 

Somewhat similar but slightly taller and 
with more pointed petals of a rich golden 
hue is R. srlmwtioimu. The rows of tubercles 
here are more prominent and the stems 
grow to a height of 3 in (8cm). 

Rehtitia senilis is easy to distinguish on 
account of the numerous silky spines or 
bristles which u I most completely cover the 
plant. R. senilis is a great producer of offsets 
and consequently tends to be a shy dowerer. 
(t is important for this reason to withhold 
water until the reddish buds appear at the 
base of the plant or at the bases of the 
branches and oll'sets that form round it. 
The plant bodies of R. senilis, although 
globular at first, will become more cylin- 




drical with age. especially as the offsets form 
round the base and lend to force the growth 
in an upwards direction. The true species 
has pale red flowers but such extensive 
niter-hybridization has occurred that it is 
possible to lind plants with all the outward 
appearances of R. senilis and orange, yellow 
or even white flowers. Some of these varie- 
ties have been given names but in so far as 
commercial use is concerned most of the 
different coloured forms are more probably 
the result of crossing with other Rebvlin 
species. R. s. dasyphrissa hits very much 
more enlarged tubercles. 

Forms of R. senilis with seemingly yellou 
spines and bristles are probably hybrids 
with R. elirysatunliiit. It is fairly simple to 
check whether a yellow-flowered form is 
this latter species or merely the hybrid by- 
saving the seed R. doysacantha is one of 
the very few forms of cacti which is self- 
fertile. That is to say no additional plants 
are required for pollination and for viable 
seed t» be produced. 

Rehului •wlacittora. R. minuscufa and R. 
nuirstmeri as has already been slated are 
difficult to find as true species. Most of the 
flowering rebutias offered Tor sale in the 
shops arc the result of extensive hybridiza- 
tion between these three distinct species. 
R. inursoneri itself is the only one with 
yellow flowers and small greenish plant 
bodies. Plants lacking the silky hairs of 
R. Senilis but producing yellow flowers are 
probably more closely affiliated to R.nmr- 



low plant bodies similar to those of R. mar- 
soneri. It differs from R. nrinusculn in having 
twenly-tive or more rows of spirally 
arranged tubercles, whereas the latter 
species has only about twenty. Of course 
there is every possible range of hybrids 
between them, and this range of variations 
extends to the number of spines. The true 
R. vkiluei/lnru has three to five central 
spines and the Irue R. minuxwlu has one. 
although even in the irue species the spine 
coloration is variable. R. minim ulu is pro- 
bably [he most free-flowering species of all 
and individual plants can have as many as 
twenty flowers open at the same time, the 
bright red of their petals forming a son or 
circular ring of lire round ihe mid-green 
plant bodies. 

Rebutias have been found growing at 
very high altitudes and although they may 
be exposed to considerable cold in the wild 
they are always dry. For this reason they 
respond better than any other cactus to a 
period of drought. Generally speaking the 
longer Ihe period or drought to which 
rebutias are subjected during Ihe coo! 
winter monlhs the greater the profusion or 
flowers. As mentioned in the introduction 
to this section ihey act as a sort of watering 
ir.iuec \'<". tl-.t Aii.iL' c.i';Icc;-.hi and I'.aicr 
should not be applied to any of them until 
Ihe red buds are visible round the base or 
the plant bodies. Early watering or warm 
winter temperatures will merely result in 
the production or large n on- flowering 





The Echinocactanae Acanthocalycium 



Ariocarpus 



The Echiaocacumae which a 
Ihe following pages are characterized by ihe 
way in which [he flowers arc produced from 
ihe new ycar'sgrowth ai ihelop of Ihe plant, 
ralher than from the sides as in the pre- 
ceding group. They include some of the 
strangest members of the cactus family, 
such as Lophuphoru nilliamsii, the pcyole 
cucius. from which mcscalin is prepared, 
and Ariocarpiis species which appear to be 
completely dead. 

Water should be given early in April and 
no attempt should bo made to wait for the 
emergence of buds. Instead, as the new 
growth develops from the centre at the top 
of the plum and the spine* begin to open 
out from the areoles. much bushier patches 
of wool or felt in the areoles will be seen 
where flower buds have been initialed during 
Ihe winter resting period. For this reason 
members of Ihis group generally flower 
later than those of the Eekinoawealat and 
are to be highly prized on Ihis account. One 
notable exception to Ihis generalization is 
Paradia dirysacattfuM which is one of the 
earliest flowering of all the cultivated speci- 
mens other lhan Ihe epiphytic cacli. 

Their requirements are similar to those 
of most other terrestrial cacti but the specia- 
list grower with lime to dilferentiatc be- 
tween the differing needs of individual 
groups of plants would lie advised to add 
a Bttfe more peal to the soils normally used 
for Ihese in conirasl to Ihe preceding group 
which tended lo need more sandy soils. 



Acanthocalycium vitilaceuni is an excellent, 
undemanding plant which flowers regularly 
once it has attained an age of four years or 
so. The plant bodies make an almosl perfect 
hemisphere ;md sit Hat on Ihe ground rather 
lhan developing a stem. The ribs are ex- 
tremely prominent and number about six- 
teen. The areoles are produced at approxi- 
mately hair-inch <l-em) intervals on Ihe 
raised sharp edges of the ribs and from these 
a number of spreading pale yellow brown- 
tipped radial spines are produced. The 
central spines are bent upwards and give 
the plant a somew hat ferocious appearance 
The (lowers are produced between May 
and August, although cultivated specimens 
will seldom earry them continuously Over 
this period. They are a deep mauve in colour 
and contrast well with Ihe pale green plant 
bodies and yellowish spines. The Greek 
name is denied from acanthus meaning 
spine and calyx meaning cup: the stems on 
which the flowers are produced are densely 
covered in short spiny scales which are ihe 
distinguishing feature of plums of this 



Arioearpus fiswratus is noi really recom- 
mended Tor ihe beginner. It is inordinately 
slow growing and looks as though it is com- 
pletely dead, h needs an extremely well- 
drained soil as it has a fleshy lap root which 
rots easily and it is often wise lo start 
younger plants by grafting ihem before 
planting them out. f recommend the inclu- 
sion of some crushed bricks in the polling 
medium as Ihis encourages the water lo 
drain quickly. Although giving every ap- 
pearance of being dead, between June and 
September they will reward their owners 
with a succession of pale pink flowers pro- 
duced from amongst the woolly hairs at the 
lop of ihe plant between the "leaves*, which 
huve a deep fissure running longitudinally 
down ihe centre filled with more felling. 

Haage recommends lhal no waler at all 
is applied lo [he soil in which Ihe plant is 
grown. Instead il should be potted up in a 
mixture of crushed bricks and loam and Ihe 
pot placed in an ouler container filled with 
a conventional compost. Water sliould then 
be applied lo the outer container only, Care 
should be taken to avoid pouring water 
over the woolly centres. I T it remains there, 
especially at night, il can cause damping 
off to slarl which will not only prejudice Ihe 
formation of flowers but may also spread 
lo ihe centre of the plain and encourage 
fungal attacks. 

There are several other species of Ario- 
caiptts but they are all broadly similar in 
appearance and cullurul requirements and 
are all comparatively ra 




Astrophytum 



One of tlii-- more curious genera of eacli is 
ihe bishop's cap cacti, so called because the 
bodies of the plants resemble a bishop's 
mitre. They jre eurcmely geometrical in 
appear.! ncc hui arc mil dilluu!; :i< ■ uhii.in 
once established A >.';■■</'/; i mm immsnantti. 
indeed, is one of lire emeries which is most 
easily raised from seed. 

The species illustrated above, A. BSlertas, 
is somewhat uncommon. Although it may 
be easily raised from seed ii is the grow tag 
on thai prevails problems as it is very slow 
growing and if grown in a conventional 
seed tray with oilier seedling cacti ii may 
damp off or be overcome by ulgac where 
this is a problem. Tile best idea is to allow 
the seed to develop normally until it is hit? 
enough to handle, the plamlei can then be 
removed and grafted carefully on to Tri- 
chocereus stock, or if warm conditions un- 
available Tor the winter it can be put on to 
one of the luslcr-grow inti stocks such as 
Hylovenus or Myrtiiltuvrim. Although it 
is quite often ollcred for sale as a era I led 
specimen, alter about three yens when the 
plant is established it will grow slowly but 
adequately on its own roots. 

The plant bodies are hemispherical and 
surrounded hy eight rib- which are very 
broad, so broad m fact thai Ihe furrows be- 
tween them are the only indication of their 
existence. The stem is mid-green and -pine- 
less and the white woolly areoles are pro- 
duced like small lufls of hair at regular 
intervals down the sides or Ihe ribs. It is 
not dilliciill to obtain flowers especially 
from grafted specimens, and ahhoudi small 
130 they arc an attractive yellow, showing up 



well againsi the contrasting darker stems. 

Astrtipliytmn ctipriroriie. in contrast to 
the previous species, is heu\ ily protected by 
spines. However, the spines are not nearly 
as vicious as they appear being weak and 
somewhat bristly m IcMure. Like A. listerias 
it is very slow growing, often producing 
only two new sets of areoles each year. The 
specific name is derived from the Latin 
words for goat and horn as the relieved 
curving spines are supposed to bear asupcr- 
licial resemblance to the horns of a goat. 
The ribs are prominenl and the plain bodies 
themselves are pale green to greyish green. 
The areoles are in depressions on the edges 
of the ribs and spaced up loan inch (2 O cm) 
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mens of the true species the spines fall off 
as they grow older, but there are very many 
different forms of this plant and these lend 
to have many more spines which oflen grow 
long and thread themselves into an intri- 
cate tracery round the plant bodies. The 
species [lowers even when quite young, pro- 
ducing splendid yellow blooms, but mosi 
of the cultivated forms which have been 
bred for their spines lend io flower less 

The type species to which the name 
bishop's cap most obviously applies is 
A./nyriiistigiiiu. This is another completely 
spineless cactus and the geometrically 
shaped ribs, normally five in number but 
ranging from Tour to sis. are densely 
covered with white mealy spots which give 
the plant bodies a grey appearance. The 
areoles themselves are somewhat incon- 
spicuous and appear as little more than 



t the sides of Ihe ribs with a 
slight filling of felt. The flowers, as in both 
the preceding species, are yellow in colour 
and are produced at the top of the stem as 
the new areoles unfold between April and 
September. 

There are several cultivated varieties of 
this plant; one. A.in.quadrkvsicmun, re- 
tains the four-sided structure of Ihe seed- 
lings even when mature, and another has 
almost completely green plant bodies on 
which the mealy spois have been relegated 
lo the extreme edges of the ribs. 

Astrophylumsneed a sunny situation and 
a prolonged period of drought and low 
temperatures in the winter if they are to be 
at their best during the summer and pro- 
duce a good show of Dowers. Care should 
be laken not to overwater ihem as they 
develop a long fleshy lap root similar lo 
that of ariocarpus. 
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Echinocactus 



Asirapliyium omnium is a shy flowerer 
although il makes up lor this by having 
ornamentally banded stems as shown in the 
illustration The true species is fairly well 
aimed hoi there are u number of hybrids 
between A tinuilum and A myrn/sligmu 
which have soughl in blend Ihe ornamenul 
bodies of ihe former with the tr«-fk>wrnri(i 
habiu. of ihe Unlet However, [hey are 
generally poorly armed and Ihe oblique 
bands of woolly hairs lhal cross Ihe sides of 
[he nbs are no[ nearly vi pronounced. 

The plant bodies are broadl) cylindrical 
and [he plani grows upwards rather than 
outwards as in A mynauigmo. ultimately 
attaining a height of a fool (30cm) in its 
native habilat in central Mexico. The stems 
are dark green with live rite when young 
which increase to eight with age. These ribs 
are prominent and have oblique bands of 
white mealy spots down the sides and often 
produce a few hairs as well. The spines are 
variable in number, with between live and 
eleven radials which are yellowish when 
young and become brown with age. The 
areoles are about half an inch ( 1 cm) apart 
and the younger ones have some fell in 
ihem which di sup pears with age. 

Aslrnphytum omnium is a shy Howercr 
and will seldom bloom when less than live 
years old. Plants which flower when younger 
are probably the hybrids referred to above 
and also probably lack the very prominent 
banding of the species, tending to have 
more continuous hands and less obvious 
patches of stem. 



Rather unkindly referred to by many as 
mother-in-law's armchair, but more chari- 
tably known as Ihe golden barrel cactus. 
t.ihatocaciw. gna-mu it one of die best 
known of all cacti Young plants raised 
from seal normally lack the appearance of 
Ihe mature plum having much mote 
coarsely spaced, somewhat tubcrculate 
areoles and leu distinct ribs, the latlei de- 
veloping with age This is partly because 
Ihe are quite distant from one an- 

other and ihi- preterits [he true shape of 
ihcnhs becoming apparent until the areoles 
igb lo form a 



The bodies are globular and cultivated 
planls are normally solilary although occa- 
sionally tile crow n w ill split and a branched 
appearance can result. Ultimately they 
attain a height of over 4 ft 1 1 25 m) but since 
this height is usually matched by an equiva- 
lent width they are unlikely to reach this 
sue when cultivated in pots. The stems are 
light green, and mature plants can have up 
lo twenty-live prominent ribs. They can be- 
easily raised from seed and grow quickly at 
first but later, as they lend lo fill in with 
more ribs, growth becomes slower. The 
spines are slraw yellow at first becoming 
stouter and whiter w ith age. Younger planls 
have fairly weak spines but on mature speci- 
mens the central spines arc really quite 
vicious. The flowers are yellow but they are 
seldom, if ever, produced on pot-grown 
specimens as the plant has lo allain sonic 
size before il isable lo (lower. 



Echinofossulocactus 

The Latin name for the species illustrated 
above is Ech'tnofossuhiiUctus, although 
rather sadly many now think il should be 
called St&tocacOis, The former name is far 
more descriptive and refers to the appear- 
ance of ihe plant which is reminiscent of a 
cross between a hedgehog and a ploughed 
field. The ribs are very numerous and arc 
deeply waved forming an irregular pattern 
round the sides of the stem. AWrf'm./i'.v.w/u- 
i iu ius htisiuius has up to thirty of these low 
lacy ribs surrounding Ihe low. almost 
spherical, pale green plant bodies. Ulti- 
mately the plant will attain a diameter of 
over a foot (30cm| but it is extremely slow 
growing. The areoles are well spaced from 
one another and support live or six straw- 
coloured radial spines and a solitary central 
spine over an inch (2 5 cm! in length. 

The pale yellow Rowers are quite freely 
produced in succession from early spring 
till midsummer on specimens of four years 





Echinofossulocactus wommued] 



Echinomastus 



Like the specie- descrif 
page. Echimfossuloeacius lancifer, com- 
monly sold as Stenaeactus lam-ifir. is 
characterized by the presence o I deep wavy 
furrows between the prominent ribs which 
run up lhe sides of the stem. It is about the 
same height as E.hastaiiis but is a darker 
green in colour, with grey rather than 
yellowish spines on the distant areoles. The 
flowers, which are large and pink in colour, 
are produced fairly freely on plants between 
three and four years of age during [he late 

An attractive species which is not com- 
monly seen in collections is li. vuupelkimis; 
this has an undoubted value on account of 
the magnificent white spines which sur- 
round the solitary black central spine. The 
areoles are much denser than on the pre- 
ceding species and this gives the white 
radial spines the appearance of being inter- 
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ejfbrus where the central spines arc brown 
in colour. As its name implies the llowers 
arc cream tinged with purple and freely 
produced during [he late spring. 

Possibly the longest spined memher of 
this group is E,6d0UrenauS with magni- 
ficent purplish flowers up to an inch (2-5cm) 
in diameter and densely interwoven spines 
surrounding the dark plant bodies. 

All EcUnofOSmlotaeli will benefit from 
the addition of extra sand or leafmould to 
the potting compost in order to keep it well 
drained but open. If leafmould is not avail- 
able coarser peal than usual must he used 
and water must be withheld Altogether 



during the winter as the plants are otherwise 
susceptible to Tungal infections, particularly 
in colder damp weather. 

ErhintifmxitltKactus zacatecasensis. in 
spite of its unmanageable name, is really a 
must for every collector. The pale green 
stems with the characteristically wavy ribs 
carry slightly woolly areoles with between 
eight and twelve white radial spines and 
three brown central spines, rather longer 
than the radials. The flowers, which are 
freely produced on plants or four years of 
age or more, are white with pale pink tips 
to the petals. 

kcliintitiiswIiHtiiiu* uniliicomatus also 
has very numerous ribs and some species are 
reported with nearly a hundred in their wild 
state. However, it is an unreliable fiowerer. 
the differences between one specimen in a 
collection and another in this respect being 
probably due to the presence of hybrids 
among the true species. It is one of the most 
typical or all the members of (his genus and 
the somewhat distant areoles enable the 
wavy ridges which interlock closely with 
(me another to he seen clearly. 



Echinomasius maahweltii is a variable 
plant, at first globular, which gives it a 
superficial similarity to the mammillarias. 
but later it becomes more elongated and 
attains a height of about t> in i 15 cm \ in culti- 
vation, although it is somewhat slow grow- 
ing. The stems are almost completely 
covered by the dense white radial spines that 
are produced from the close areoles and 
can be as many as twenty in number. Al- 
though dense they are bristly rather than 
sharp and serve to reflect the sun's rays 
away from the plant and preserve a layer of 
humidity between the spines and the skin 
of the plant rather than to ward off preda- 
tors. The central spines, three or four in 
number, are similarly weak and bristly and 
are at first a pale yellowish colour but they 
become white and later grey with age. Some 
nurserymen grow this plant as a flowering 
one. including it in collections for this pur- 
pose: however. I have never found it an 
easy plant to flower when young and the 
pink blooms are. in my experience, only 
produced on plants of six years of age or 

Echinoniasua inlertextus a also occa- 
sionally seen in collections. The while 
flowers are sometimes distorted in shape 
because of the densely interlocking spines 
which seem to be a feature oflhis particular 



Ferocactus 



Ferocacii are distinguished by their con- 
spicuous and stoul spines. They are a 
menace in their habitat as they can become 
lodged in the hooves or horses and [he 
hooked central spines of certain species 
make it dillieult lo dislodge them. They are 
easy cacti to care lor preferring a bright 
situation with plenty of air. Good air circu- 
lation helps to prevent the appearance of a 
black sooty fungus on the areoles which 
thrives in close damp conditions on this 
family. They generally make large plants 
ill I hough they may take their time in doing 
so and they will not normally produce 
flowers until they have attained a consider- 
able size. 

Ferocaclus curniger and F.luiispinus are 
synonyms although the wide variety of 
features in the same species makes il pos- 
sible to lind plants with certain superficial 
dissimilarities. The very broad Hal central 
spines with their prominent red colouring 
have earned this plant the name of devil's 
tongue. In habit it is globular and solitary 
attaining a height of about a foot (30 Cm) 
Ed cultivation alLhough imported specimens 
may be considerably larger. The plant 
bodies themselves are greyish to olive green 
in colour and are surrounded by eight or so 
ribs when young and more, up to twenty in 
number, as the plant grows older. The ribs 
themselves are quite prominent and there 
are deep folds between them with the edges 
ending in a sharp ridge. The areoles are 
deeply recessed into notches ai intervals of 
about an inch (2-5cm) down the sides of 
the ribs and. in addition lo a small amount 
of brownish telling which turns grey with 



age. they produce about eight radial spines, 
some of which are stout and sharp and 
others smaller, liner and more bristly. Al- 
though older plants normally produce four 
central spines, young cultivated specimens 
may only make three. They are at first deep 
red and this colour persists, although 
waning with age. for about two years, after 
which the lower centrals become first 
brow nish and then grey. The lowest central 
spine is the one which gives the species its 
common name and invariably points 
slightly downwards at the tip. There is a 
similar variety with prominent hooked 
yellow central spines which is known as 
F.mucrodiscus. 

Ferocaclus electrtiamthus is one of the 
species in which the notches between the 
areoles are so pronounced as to make the 
plant somewhat tuberculate in appearance. 
In colour the stems are greyish green and 
the areoies. which are produced at intervals 
of between I and It in (2 5 and 4cm). have 
a certain amount of pale felting in them. 
There are seven or so rather thin spreading 
and slightly recurved radial spines, darker 
at the base becoming straw coloured nearer 
the tip. and a much longer central spine 
prominently banded. It may be that the 

i'lecrrttctmtlmx of horticulture and F. 
ini-lui-ui-iiftinnis (otherwise sometimes 
known as F.hniri.r) are. in fact, the same 
species, in any event they are very similar. 

In F. horriiius [he tuberculate appearance 
of I he spines lias been carried to an extreme 
with young plains appearing lo have a more 
or less normal central stem from which the 
tubercles arise. Young plants have about 



eight ribs which although fairly broad and 
fiat in between the areoles are very pro- 
nounced at the tubercles. They are grey or 
blue-green in colour and the lower part of 
the stem and the skin immediately beside 
the areoles are frequently tinged with red. 
The areoles appear to have a small cap of 
thick brownish-grey fell on top which spills 
over the edge and round the sides lo some 
extent. There are about six or seven radial 
spines and at least two of these are generally 
completely white and rather longer than the 
others. The remainder are al first reddish 
in colour gradually turning yellow from 
the tip downwards as they mature until the 
lower spines are almost completely pale 
yellow in colour. 

The central spine is only very slightly 
bent and is of the same colour as the 
majority of the radials. like them turning 
pale yellow from the tip downwards. It is 
a robust plant although rather slow growing 
and makes an interesting contrast to some 
of the other species in litis group. 



Ferocactus temm^ 



Fervcacius ingeni is possibly more correctly 
known as Echinonactus ingen& Although 
only producing live rihs at lirsl these will 
increase with age. ex(ru rows appearing us 
the centre unfolds each spring. The ribs are 
broad but sharp near the base giving the 
younger plants a distinctly live-sided ap- 
pearance, but nearer the lop they become 
less broad and a more marked division 
between lite ribs can be seen. The plant 
bodies are bluish green and the areoles, 
which are home on conspicuous tubercles, 
are about ihree-quarLers or an inch (2cml 
apart in the young plants. They arc so 
woolly when young that Ihc whole upper 
surface of the plant is completely covered in 
a brownish mm of hair through which the 
spines protrude, but as the areoles grow 
older the amount of wool in them lessens. 
The spines arestout. at lirsl purple in colour 
und almost black near the base but be- 
coming an attractive grey colour which 
eventually fades to a dirty cream. There are 
six radial spines of which the uppermost is 
considerably longer than the others and the 
loner is generally shorter. The central 
spines point directly outwards from the 
plant and arc unhooked 

This species is a very slow grower indeed 
but is able to withstand long periods of 
drought or other forms of neglect. It should 
be kept as dry as possible during the winter 
although it will take average watering 
during the summer months. Flowering sf/e 
is only achieved alter many years have gone 
by. and the average collector is unlikely to 
flower a specimen raised in cultivation. 

Ferocanm wWdMcrns. like F. wislizenii 



illustrated beside it. is distinguished by 
having more ribs than any or the preceding 
species even when it is i]uite young. The 
plant bodies arc globular and solitary, dark 
glossy green in colour and with about 
thirteen or so broad but clearly defined ribs. 
It makes a good plant for the amateur 
wishing to have til least one representative 
of the genus in a collection because it will 
Bower when younger than Ihc others, but 
may still lake ten or more years from seed 
before it is large enough 10 llower reliably. 
Once it has become established, however, 
it will produce quite a succession of flowers 
during the flowering season. 

The spines are very variable in the speci- 
mens I have seen and it is probable thai like- 
so many of the members of this family 
miEb. depends on whether the plant is an 
imported specimen or one which has been 
raised from seed in this country. There are 
seldom fewer than nine radial spines and 
these are at lirst red becoming brownish 
yellow with age. The centrals vary between 
three and four on most plunls. although 
j mingcr specimens mav only have a solitary 

Generally the FeraXCli make globular 
plants, one important exception to this is 

siuiiit'iii which ultimately becomes a 
large columnar plant with numerous sharp 
somewhat wavy ribs. It is distinguished h> 
the long bristly hairs which are in reality 
iiKxtilicd radial spines. 

Ferutailus nislizmii itself is generally 
globular in cultivation, although wild forms 
may become rather taller than broad with 
age eventually attaining a height of some 



2 ft (60 cm) and making it one of the largest 
Feracacli, The body is dark green but full 
sunlight and a little drought may turn it 
paler giving it a reddish tinge round the 
base. It is possible, in liicl. Ihal this species, 
like F. viridesceiu. prefers a slightly more 
shaded location. Young plants quickly de- 
velop about thirteen sharply divided 
si rough notched ribs and the areoles, which 
arc produced at intervals of an inch (2 5 cm) 
or so, are quite prominently borne on the 
top of small tubercles. Although mature 
specimens may have numerous radials 
most plants Tor sale in the shops tend to 
have about seven somewhat bristly radials 
several of which are white and thin from 
the start. The remainder or the radials and 
the four centrals start off dark brown and 
become gradually paler as the plant grows 
older. The lowest central spine on each 
areole is turned sharply downwards giving 
ii a hooked appearance. 

Other giant Feracacli are F.atanlhodes. 
where the spine colour persists Tor very 
much longer but the plant is slower grow- 
ing, and F.cinoryi which has very pro- 
nounced luberculate ribs like those of F. 
hurt Mu\ hul much redder spines. 




Gymnocalycium 



The GyiiBUHiilycium group which is illus- 
trated above and on the following two pages 
is one of the most rewarding genera for 
Ihe amateur, as most species flower reliably 
and continuously over it long period. They 
will benefit from being placed out on the 
rock garden during ihe summer ir space in 
Ihe greenhouse is at a premium and. ai 
any event, should be given an airy- position 
on a shelf or near the door of ihe green- 
house as IMS' will help Lo ripen ihe areoles 
The presence of flowers can be detected 
fairly early on during the growing season 
w hen small buds appear in Ihe areoles just 
above the spines. These appear at first on 
those nearer ihe cenlre of the plant but as 
the season advances all the areoles dow n lo 
about a third of ihe height of the plant will 
probably produce buds in many cases. The 
botanical name is derived from two Greek 
words meaning naked calyx and refers lo 
the absence of spines on ihe perianth lube 
Gynmocalyciwn damsiiai sold by nursery- 
men is a very variable specimen having 
characteristics belonging broadly to both 
Ihe irue species and G. mihaniitichii. and ii 
is certain that extensive hybridization hits 
occurred between these two species making 
il difficult for collectors to be sure of obtain- 
ing ihe type unless Ihey buy from a specia- 
list. The plants sold by nurserymen as G. 
damsii have low globular plant bodies 
which produce small offsels from ihe 
areoles. They seldom auain any greal height 
in cultivation and arc mid-green in colour 
with len broad rounded ribs. These ribs 
have a slight chin below each areole and 
Ihey do nol normally carry ihe diagonal 



hands which are associated with G. niihunu- 
vichii. The flowers are extremely variable, 
ranging from pink through while to green. 
Those wilh green flowers are more closely 
related to G. niihtinovithii, those wilh while 
flowers are more irue lo lypc. and those 
wilh pinkish flowers have yel anolher 
species mixed in with ihem. 

Gi mam uln 'itini denuilulum nol only has 
a naked calyx bul also a great paucity of 
spines on Ihe siems. Il is referred lo occa- 
sionally as Ihe spider cactus because or the 
somewhat spidery appearance of Ihe few 
spines it has got. The plants have aboul five 
nb-. ivca-ioii.UK more in cultivated speci- 
mens- Il makes a laller plant lhan ihe pre- 
ceding species, ultimately attaining a height 
of -tin (10cm) even when cullivaled. The 
bodies arc a dark green and Ihe nbs arc 
broad and much rounded at the edges. The 



yellowis 



colot 



there is usually no central spine at all. The 
flowers, w hich are green on the outside and 
pale green within, are produced fairly 
freely. Because of ils lack of spines and 
consequent difficulty in protecting ils sur- 
face against direct sunlight this species will 
benefit from a liltlc shade during ihe hollcsl 
pan of [he >pnng and summer. 

liymmnatycnun zihbtisum is extremely 
typical of the group called chin cacti. The 
plum bodies, which arc normally solitary, 
are at first globular bin become cylindrical 
"ilh age. a feature which is quile distinctive. 
The general colour of the stems is bluish 
green and ihe ribs, which number between 
twelve and fourteen, are si might and promi- 
nently notched into chin-like tubercles 



which give this group or plants iis common 
name. The flowers are w hite, oricn suffused 
with pink, but the plant has to be well 
established and up to in (N cm) in diameter 
or so before it can be relied upon lo produce 

As with £?. damii, there is a greal deal of 
variation in this species and ihis extends 
both to the spine formation and lo the 
colour of the flow ers. The climate in w hich 
it grows in Southern Argentina is cool and 
moist and like ihe preceding species il does 
not enjoy very hot summer tern pe ram res: 
because of its normal environment " H 
suited lo growing in Britain but is neverthe- 
less a very slow-growing species compared 
with oilier member- of I his genus. 

Gyimuiculyciiim tmdrtw is another planl 
wilh bluish-green plant bodies bul il 
branches readily and Ihe bodies are per- 
manenlly globular, nol elongating with age. 
The flowers are a pale yellow colour inside, 
a colour which is also found in ihe rare 



Gymnocalycium 



been referred lo under G.ditnisii. Il forms 
small clumps by producing offsets nl the 
sides of the plain from [he areoles. and il is 
a low-growing variety normally only attain- 
ing a height of 3 in (Nem). The stems are 
olive green in colour and the true species is 
characterized by paler bands running be- 
tween the areoles. The ribs, whieh are 
normally eight in number, a™ broad and 
deeply notched with areoles about hall* an 
inch 1 1 em) apart and live or six radial 
spines hut 00 eemrals. The flowers are a 
greenish -yellow colour and the true species 
has a faint red coloration near the edge of 
the petals. 

Gyirmoculyciiaiim.j'riedrichii is altogether 
a much smaller plant and the plant bodies 
are curious in that they lack almost com- 
pletely any trace of green colouring, being 
in-lead suffused with a brownish-purple 
coloration. The ribs are more sharply 
angled than those of the Iruespeeies and the 
la [trill blinding of paler colours is more pro- 
minent. The spines are very much scarcer 
than those of the species and this is due lo a 
large extent to the lack of chlorophyll, The 
flowers, which are seldom produced on 
cultivated specimens, are pink in colour and 
similar 10 those oft., lufaldense. 

Hibotan varieties of U . mihtmavicliii are 
those in whieh the production of the green 
chlorophyll pigmentation has been stopped 
almost completely. It is not uncommon for 
both G.iHithmovichii and G. lyueWnmmJi to 
produce variegated patches on one of their 
ribs. If the central growing area of the plant 
is then removed carefully with an apple 



corer the growing point may be induced to 
form an offset whieh will have the same 
coloration. Once the offset is formed it must 
be grafted on lo another species as il lacks 
the means of supporting ilseir by pholo- 

li is possible lo buy plants of this variety 
which have already been grafted and the 
production of different coloured forms has 
become something of u cult in Japan. Four 
distinct colour varieties are available - red, 
by far the most common and the mosl satis- 
factory, pink, yellow and while. The red 
ones will produce rudimentary flowers and 
although these will reach the normal size 
as buds they are unlikely lo open properly 
inlo full flower. As ihe plants mature 
further offsets will be produced from the 
areoles of coloured plants and ihese may 
be grafted on to fresh slocks in their turn. 
"I he coloration frequently disappears near 
the growing point where il becomes green, 
this can be reduced lo some extent by giving 
the plant a brighter position bul some green 
pigmenlaiion must occur if ihe plant is lo 
grow al all. 

Gyimimvlyduiii iiHiltifturum. in spile of 

ffowerers of the genus. The spines are 
arranged like spiders' legs in two parallel 
rows on either side or the areoles and are 
normally between si* and ten in number. 
The areoles are more or less distant from 
one another and carried on ihe broad ribs, 
which number up to lifteen on mature speci- 
mens and surround the planl bodies. It is 
possible that some hybridization has oc- 
curred with other less free-llowL'riiig varie- 



ties o(Gyi>uiOi <ilyriuin and this may account 
for the variable ease with which cultivated 
specimens may be flowered, although once 
Ihe plant has attained a diameter of- about 
3 in (Hcm| it seems thai it may be flowered 
fairly freely. 

Gymrwailyciwii uiirsetuatum is somewhat 
similar in appearance but has fewer spines, 
seldom more than seven in number, and 
the flowers are ralher fuller giving it the 
appearance of being semi-double. There 
may, however, be some confusion between 
G.muliiflurum and G.ourseliamon. 




<"iiin/<c<i!\ <'iuiii t/iH'hhiiititi}}. like G.dumsti, 
deserves a plate in ever)' collection, par- 
ticularly as il is one of the earliest eaeli 10 
flower during the season and the llowers are 
produced right through the summer into 
the late autumn. The plant bodies are a 
bluish grey in colour and very much 
flattened, seldom exceeding 21 in (6 5eml 
in height. They are surrounded by ten low 
ribs which are prominently divided up into 
the ehins or tubercles so typical of this 
group of plants. The spines, which are 
normally only live in number, are flattened 
tack against the plant bodies and are pro- 
duced from more or less welt-spaced areoles 
which carry a little wool alongside the 

Although a reliable tlowerer it is subject 
10 curious attacks or brown discoloration 
in the winter and particular care must be 
taken not 10 allow the plant to shrivel 
through overwintering in too warm an 
environment. I can offer no cure Tor these 
brown patches, which appear on the plant 
unpredictably and frequently with little 
ill-elfecl. It is possible that they are the 
symptoms of a virus or bacterial infection 
which is harmless as long as it is not allowed 
to gel out of hand: but a certain amount of 
bron/.ing on the plants, particularly if the 
plants arc grown in good light during the 
summer, is quite normal. The brown dis- 
coloration normally only manifests itself 
during ilit late autumn. 

liymntiealyeimu plalen.se has plant bodies 
of similar colour and appearance when 
young but develops a much less squashed 
and more globular habit with age. The 



flowers of both species are white but those 
■A (J. ^nehlitiiiimi have a magnificent deep 
red throat and are produced on longer 
lubes. Once again il is probable that 
hybridization has occurred here amongst 
commercially produced plants as Ihere is a 
great deal of variation in Ij , tpiettlitmwu in 

Grmruiculyrium Mgliune is a species best 
grown for its allraetive spines rather than 
for any hope of flowers. It is a native or 
North -western Argentina and very slow 
growing. It is occasionally grafted and this 
makes a very much larger, more robust 
plant, which ultimately attains a size of 
nearly a foot (3(lcm) in diameter. The 
tubercles in Ihis species have become so 
prominent that it is difficult to distinguish 
il from a mammillaria and the ribs are not 
at all clear, particular!) as the areoles are 
\ery large and occupy nearly all the outer 
surface of the tubercle. When young the 
spines have a magnificent, almost black, 
coloration but as they mature this turns to 
red and subsequently fades lo a greyish 
colour nearer the base of the stem. The 
colour of the spines can reputedly be main- 
tained by overhead watering, but if this is 
1 tied 11 should be done early in the morning 
so that no puddles remain in the growing 
tip which might act as magnifying glasses 
for the sun's rays and scorch ihe plant s 
growing point. As mentioned earlier, the 
pink flowers are only produced on older 
specimens and the plants are even more 
difficult than most gymnocalyciums to raise 

Oynmiieulyemin wiUnriuimm and Ci.bul- 



(Ikamm are probably the same species and 
are distinguished from all other gymno- 
calyciums by ihe magnificent red flowers 
which are freely produced even on younger 
specimens. The ribs are at first fairly promi- 
nent with a conspicuous edge but this be- 
comes flatter with age The habit is at first 
hemispheric ill and the plan! body looks 
slidnly squashed bui ultimately il develops 
a mure globular shape. The spines are Tew 
and curved, grey at the lip becoming darker 
near the base, and the plant bodies are a 
greyish blue-green in colour. The areoles 
are divided from one another by deep V- 
shaped notches and the lower part of the 
tubercle has Ihe characteristic chin-like 
appearance of other members of the genus. 



Hamatocactus 



Leuchtenbergia 



Lophophora 



The three varieties illustrated on this page 
are so diverse in form ihul il is difficult to 
helicvt thai they are all basically of the 
same subtribo, let alone or the same family. 
Hantaiocactus seiispinus unlike the other 
two is a fairly common species and makes 
an excellent addition to the collection pro- 
ducing flowers through from midsummer 
until the drying-oat period is begun in laic 
autumn. The plain bodies are generally dark 
green and spherical although in the autumn 
as drying out commences they can become 
much paler and may even be suffused with 
a red dish -purple tinge, particularly on the 
side which gets the most sunshine. There 
are generally thirteen deeply divided ribs 
which can even be somewhat wavy in a 
manner reminiscent of /x/W'>/ri.»«Ai.-.j.7i'. 
The areoles are closely spaced, about half 
an inch ( 1 cml or so apart, and are borne on 
pronounced pimples or tubercles on the 
edges or the ribs which consequently ap- 
pear in be sharply notched between them. 
The radials are somewhat variable in 
number, generally twelve, at lirst reddish 
but becoming pale white or straw coloured 
with age and during the winter, the colour 
persisting longest in [he upper three. The 
centrals are somewhat variable on culti- 
vated specimens. Flowers are very freely 
produced even on quite young plants and 
are a magnificent yellow in colour often 
2 in (5 cm) or so in diameter and in many 
horticultural specimens have a red throat. 

There is another species called H.hnmu- 
hirtmtlnts which has larger spines, the 
Central one being Battened on the upper 
surface and ihe areoles being borne on much 
more pronounced tubercles. 



I A-M-hienhi-tghi imn,ipi\ is a great rarity 
whose tubercles have become so prominent 
as to dominate the entire plant giving it the 
appearance of the grass on Ihe pampas 
amongst which it grows. It is rather rare on 
account or its very slow growth and the 
difficulty with which it is kept alive during 
the English winter when it has a distinct 
tendency to suffer from fungal attacks. For 
this reason young plants are frequently 
grafted on to somewhat hardier stock and 
then re-established on their own roots 
when they are ofii fair si/e. 

The tubercles ihemseUe« are bluish green 
and are prominently three sided with thin 
papery spines produced at the tips. Il is 
quite normal for the older tubercles to dry 
up and fall off giving the plant the appear- 
ance or having a short trunk. The Howers 
are very spectacular, pale yellow, produced 
amongst the upper spines, but only on well 
established specimens normally of nine 
years of age or more. During the summer it 
should be stood in the brightest position 
possible, on a shelf in ihe greenhouse if this 
is available, and during the winter il needs 
only quite normal temperatures. It seems 
to do well in a rather more open compost 
than Ihul used for most cacti and I recom- 
mend adding more peal for this purpose. 



Mescalin is distilled from the plant bodies 
of /j)/ l 't'V 1 ' 11 "" "i"'u»i-i" to which the 
Yaqui Indians ascribe almost divine powers. 
Its rounded spineless plant bodies taper into 
a thick lap root and it benefits from the 
addition of some crushed brick to the com- 
post to ensure adequate drainage at all 
times. A curious feature of the plant is the 
way in which the hairs in the areoles are 
tufted up into small points. The areoles are 
in turn produced on tubercles which are so 
flattened as to be barely recognizable as 
such. The drug is obtained from the dried 
body of the plam which is sliced and dried 

In spile of its poisonous nature and its 
rarity it makes a good plant for the average 
collection since it [lowers quite readily and 
Ihe buttons or offsets can be grafted on to 
rather stronger slock in order to multiply 
it up. Buttons are normally produced in 
the fourth or fifth year and seem to do belter 
when grafted than when grown on their 
own roots. The flowers, which are produced 
in the woolly top or the plant, arc small and 

throughout the summer. 





M a la coca rp us 

There are several species of Malticocarpus 
in cultivation bul Matacocorpm erinoceus 
is one of the more common ones. The plant 
bodies are at first hemispherical but later 
they become more erect and start to form 
woody stems. This phenomenon in no way 
detracts from the growing ability of the 
plant and is formed in the wild slate as a 
protective skin. Generally they are ex- 
tremely slow growing, although once they 
have reached a size of 2 to 3 in {5 to 8 cm) in 
diameter they will flower freely, producing 
the Mowers from a thick woolly mat called 
a eephalium at the lop of the plant 

The plants arc sometimes sold under the 
name of fViggbab which is probably more 
correct. M.ermaceus has dark green plant 
bodies which grow to a height of about 4 in 
(lUcm) in time. These are surrounded by 
between fifteen and twenty broad promi- 
nent ribs with the areoles standing up 
between the notches on them. The radial 
spines are variable in cultivated specimens 
bul are normally eight in number, greyer 
near ihe base of the plant and brownish at 
[he top where they are younger. There is a 
single ecnlra! spine of the same colour as 
Ihe radials and Ihe areoles when young 
have a considerable amount or while wool 
in them which forms the cephalium. The 
yellow flowers are produced from June on- 
wards and Iheir presence can be detected 
by the dense woolly buds on top of ihe 



Maiucana 

When young and not in llower MiUIMM 
auraniiaca is unremarkable in appearance 
and for (bis reason is often not sold on a 
commercial scale. However, when it does 
flower it is mosl rewarding. It is a native of 
Peru and ihe Latin name MntuetBKt - is in 
fact the name or the town on the din's 
beside which Ihe species was first dis- 
covered. The plant is similar to ihe iWfflhro 
carpus species illustrated on this page in 
size and growth habits, being generally 
rather slow and seldom flowering before it 
is live years old or more and has attained a 
diameter of nearly 3 in (Ncml, The spines 
consist of about ten radials and up to Ihree 
longerceniral spines which are considerably 
more prominent at ihe base of the plant 
and round the sides than on the top the 
centre of which appears to be almost un- 
armed. Iiisalaieflpwererlikemalacocarpus 
and flowers may only appear in September 
in Britain. When they are produced they 
are orange and seldom open fully, being 
more tubular in appearance than daisy like. 

Both \l . tiuramiuca and the original 
species M.huynei. which is far more densely 
surrounded with spines and has reddish 
flowers, prefer an open compost w iih plenty 
or sand for drainage and a minimum tem- 
perature of aboui * C (41) Fl in Ihe winter. 
Since neither appears to form clumps 
propagation is best carried out by means of 
seed which germinates readily, although, of 
course, two planus are required 10 produce 



Neoporteria 



Neupuriiriu sahgibbusa eannol be classified 
as a Tree- flowering caclus but its easy culture 
and attractive appearance make it a worth- 
while addition to the collection. Although 
young plants are almost orbicular in shape 
ihey elongate wilh age. It isa native oft'hile 
where it seems to grow in coastal areas. The 
bright green plant bodies are surrounded 
by aboui twenty ribs which are sharply 
notched and ulniosl luberculale in appear- 
ance. The areoles are borne close together 
on Ihe sides or the ribs and have up lo thirty 
spines, sometimes over an inch (2-5cm| in 
length. In the type species [hese are normally 
yellowish in colour, but there is a mosl 
attractive variety called ,V. * nigrispiiui with 
almost black spines which is reputedly 
freer (lowering. The areoles are fairly 
densely packed with wool and the flowers 
when they appear are produced amongsi 
the spinesal the lop of the plani and are pale 



bul it has longer spines and is ralher more 
greyish green than dark green. The Bowers 
are yellow and the sliamas in Ihe centre of 
the flowers are bright red. 



Ni-opuriL-rui nidus is a species wilh 
brownish-red slcms surrounded by very 
dense spines. It is sometimes sold as Echino- 
lactus senilis. Neiipurierio impinu is a 
curious species, also from the coastal 
regions of Chile, wilh yellow flowers and 
such minute black spines thai the plant 
appears lo be almost completely spineless. 
During Us resting period this latter species, 
like Ihe South African mesemhryant he- 
rn urns, contracts its thick fleshy turnip-like 
root to such an extern that it practically 
sinks below ihe ground. 



Neoporteria (commit) 



Notocactus 



Nenporleriu n'Hosu unlike the species de- 
scribed on ihe previous page is u fairly 
reliable Howerer once ii has reached a 
height of 2 lo 3 in (5 to Son). Like olher 
members of this genus il is a native of Chile 
acid starts as a hemispherical plant body 
which later becomes elongated and even- 
tually reaches a heighl of over 4 in (10cm). 
The plant bodies are normally tinged with 
red hut this tint may disappear during dull 
summers or if the plant is shaded from 
direct sunlight. It has fewer ribs than N, 
mlixilihtmi. normally only about thirteen 
in number, but like the latter species Ihe 
areoles are closely packed and rilled with a 
considerable amount of white wool. The 
most prominent feature is. or course, the 
abundance of dense numerous yellowish 
radial spines which pale with age. 

The species is free [lowering, producing 
a ring or flowers round the ape* or Ihe 
plant often as frequently as tw ice a year - 
first in the early spring and then again in 
Ihe late autumn, r-'or this reason it should 
n ol be dried out too soon and should be 
rested only from December through lo 
February. By allowing il lo become dor- 
mant loo soon ihe chances of flowers being 
produced so freeh can be jeopardized. 

iStiOpOTterbt jwtsieui is another species 
which has reddish-brown plant bodies when 
it is stood in direct sunlight, il has up lo 
eighteen broad promineiil ribs which are 
sharply notched round the areoles. There 
are seven stoul greyish radial spines sur- 
rounding a longer central upward-pointing 
one and all may be tinged brown al the 
tips. The flowers are reddish. 



seen cacti in cultivation and this is probably 
because they germinale readily from seed 
and are. therefore, easy to produce in large 
numbers. Generally they make only a few 
Bowers each year, although some of the 
rarer varieties with smaller flowers go on 
flowering for quite a long period. The 
larger-fiowered varieties lend to open their 
flowers fully for only a short period al mid- 
day and this makes il difficult Tor people 
who go out lo work to appreciate them 
I have had many sad letters from people 
complaining thai ihey have only seen Iheir 
plant in bud and when it has finished 
flowering. Nnuh-uviu.-. ttprhns. /V, oindnnta 
and .V. tobulork are all somewhat similar in 
appearance with low. rounded, green plani 
bodies and brownish spines. Clams thought 
to belong to any of these species should also 
be compared with Ihe illustration of ,V. 
rttwitatus on page 142. which is slightly 
similar "hen young. 

Nijtui'titlut uprhw has pale green plant 
bodies surrounded by fifteen 10 twenty low 
ribs which areclosely covered by Ihe areoles. 
When young these have wool in them bul 
with age this disappears leaving the older 
ones bare. The radial spines normally 
number between eighteen and twenty and 
are weak and bristle like, reddisli yellow 
when young but becoming paler with age. 
There are four brownish-red. yellow-tipped 
cenlral spines. The yellow Rowers are pro- 
duced early in the season and iheir presence 
is indicated by woolly buds appearing 
amongst the spines as the new growth 
unfolds m late March. 



species bul has fewer radial spines, normally 
ten to tifleen in number and yellowish 
rather than brownish in colour. It is a 
native of Southern Brazil and the yellow 
flowers, which are produced on quite young 
plants of two years of age or more, are often 
over 2 in (5 cm) in diameter and can 
completely co.er the plant bodies. 

Notocatilus hilmluiin is intermediate be- 
tween the two species just described wilh 
between sixteen and eighteen radial spines, 
about hair an inch (I cm) in length, and 
white rather than yellowish although they 
are frequently tipped brown when young. 
The cenlral spines are paler than those of 
:\ . murifulus wilh which this species should 

Notocactus generally require a longer 
resting period than other varieties of cactus 
and 1 dry them out a month earlier and 
water them a month later lhan the other 
varieties. This seems to encourage the plant 
lo produce rather more flowers than would 
otherwise be the case and greatly increases 
the chances of seeing them. 



Notacuctus husi-ibergii is now sometimes 
sold as BraSlltcactta haseSxrgii and is, as 
ihe laner name suggests, a native of Brazil 
where ii grows in the souih near Rio 
Grande. The plant bodies are mid-green but 
art' surrounded by very numerous low ribs. 
Although globular when young the plain 
bodies quickly elongate and the spines near 
the base Of the plant at ground level become 
fewer in number and generally rather un- 
attractive; however, this is not a cultural 
problem but rather I completely normal 
growth phenomenon. As with most oiher 
Sulucacius species it appreciates a slightly 
more acid soil than other cacti and a hide 
aluminium sulphate, dissolved at the rate of 
one gram per litre, should be watered in 
twice or three times a year depending on 
how hard the water is in your area, the 
harder it is the more applications it will 

The areoles are spaced closely on the 
sides of the ribs and have while wool in 
them, which is particularly prominent 
where the growing point is depressed in the 
centre. The spines arc white and translucent 
giving the plant a faintly shimmering 
appearance in bright sunlight and con- 
trasting magnificently with llie small red- 
dish Rowers which are produced on three- 
to four-year-old plants from the new 
areoles us they unfold in midsummer. 
Although this plant does not flower as 

ing ol white spines contrasts well with the 
mid-green stems and makes Ihis an attrac- 
tive plant even when not in flower. 
Nmocuclus hurstii is one of the most 



recent species to be brought into cultiva- 
tion and was introduced into this country 
as a pot plant from Holland where its long 
flowering life, which extends late into the 
season, makes it an especially useful 
species for the commercial nurseryman. It 
can be grown readily from seed and is par- 
ticularly undemanding in its habits; how- 
ever, because of its generally rather late 
season, it may need a little more warmth 
lain in the year than other cacti. Where 
feasible it should be brought out of the 
greenhouse into a warmer room in the 
house until the end of October when it may 
be rested until watering is restarted in mid- 
lo late March. .V, horsiii is also sometimes 
sold as N.jimdiieus and ultimately attains 
a height of some 4 in (10cm). It has a super- 
ficial resemblance lo ParoJhi griii-ilis illus- 
trated on page 144 and flowers over the 
same long period. The stems are pale green 
with twelve sharp, very prominent ribs on 
which the areoles are borne about a fifth 
of an inch (O S cm) apart. The radials. 
which normally number about twelve, are 
weak and bristly and vary in coluur from 
white lo a pale brown. The centrals are 
similarly coloured and usually four in 
number. The flowers are rather small Tor 
this genus but are produced over a long 
period when there is little else in flower, 
making this otherwise somew hat unremark- 
able plant a useful addition lo the small 
collection. 

Generally speaking Ihe Noiuairti flower 
when comparatively young but this is not 
true of .V. kmnghuusii which normally has 
to attain a height of9in 123cm) or more 



before it can be relied upon lo flower (in the 
illustration the flowers are shown for refer- 
ence only). Although it is fairly slow grow- 
ing and you may have lo wail some time 
Tor a plant to reach flowering size, it is 
covered with silky golden hair-like spines 
which make it very attractive in its own 
right. Care must be taken during the sum- 
mer not to give the plant too much water or 
warmth as this can cause the stems to burst 
open through over-growing. Ii is also not 
uncommon fur the plant to branch at the 
lip. 

The stems are cylindrical, although (hose 
of very young plants may at first be round 
in appearance. They ultimately attain a 
height of about lOin (25cm) after which 
the main growth is concenlraled in llie side 
shoots which spring up from the base. They 
are pale lo mid-green in colour and almost 
completely covered by the long golden 
hairs mentioned earlier which are produced 
on (he closely packed areoles on ihe sides 
of the numerous low ribs. 

If the stems do esplode all is not lost. The 
plant will keep on growing bul the gap wilt 
never close and it is wises! to dust the ex- 
posed fleshy surface with some dry pow- 
dered sulphur to assist in the quick forma- 
tion of a callus lo pre em possible infection. 
Il would also be a goud idea lo water ihe 
plant with a systemic Tungieide as a preven- 
tive measure. Normally the split does not 
occur right the way up the stem and an 
alternative is lo slice ofl' the unallotted 
upper part of Ihe slem cleanly with a sharp 
knife and to root Ihis separately after 
allowing it to dry oul for a day or two. 



NotOCaCtUS Icentamed) 



:\'t i iwwlm ituiiniiuitti.ms should not he con- 
fused with .V. siilwuimmulosiet or the biter's 
variety ptmipeimwt with which it is fre- 
quently mised up. The two plums are very 
dissimilar in appearance, the one illus- 
trated above being much more like the 
group (rf NolOCOCti which includes N. 
upricus and .V. labularis. 

.\oicilwiil\- munmmhsu! has at first low. 
globular, somewhat depressed plant bodies 
which become cylindrical as they grow 
older. It is a native of Uruguay and one 
reason for [he great diversity is the ex- 
tremely variable form the plant can adopt, 
particularly where its hahilal spills over into 
the neighbouring coasial areas of Brazil. 
The depressed central growing point of the 
stem is almost completely Hat and unarmed 
but further out the stem is surrounded by 
between thirteen and twenty low notched 
ribs. The stems of the true species are 
normally dark to mid-green and paler stems 
probably represent intermediate forms as a 
result of hybridization. The spines are pro- 
duced from closely packed areoles set 
between the notches on the ribs. There is a 
certain amount of wool in the younger 
areoles. The radials are about seven in 
number and are weak, white, and bristly. 
The central spine is normally solitary bul 
occasionally there may be two or them, 
yellowish near the base becoming paler in 
the central part and frequently tipped dark 
brownish red when young, 

The flowers are canary yellow in colour 
with rounded petals and are often so pro- 
fusel > produce:] thai they completely cover 
the top ol ihe plant. 



\oloccictus muricalus resembles ,V. rtibii- 
laris as mentioned on page 140 bul has 
much darker central spines. The plant 
bodies arc ai first globular but as with so 
many other Numcucii they become pro- 
gressively more cylindrical as they grow 
older and can ultimately attain a height of 
4in (10cm) or more in cultivation. The 
stems are pale green and are closely sur- 
rounded by the low. almost imperceptible, 
notched ribs which may be up to twenty in 
number. The radials. like those of N. labu- 
luris znA N.aprku.s. are pale and spreading, 
rather weak to the touch. The centrals, as 
already mentioned, are darker and the 
flowers are canary yellow. 

Although there is no great resemblance 
to ihe preceding species il would be as well 
10 mention here some of the more unusual 
varieties of Noiut'uctux which are being 
introduced commercially. In addition to 
the small-flowered H.horltU, there is the 
purple-flowered .V. hvru-ri named after its 
discoverer who found il in Uruguay. The 
flowers are only produced on maiure plants, 
which attain a considerable size for this 
otherwise low-growing genus. It is distinc- 
tive on account of ihe tubereulale appear- 
ance of the ribs. .V. nitiltm\ is another fairly 
recent introduction and like ihe preceding 
species is a native of Uruguay. The small 
plant bodies are surrounded by deep ribs 
which are very tuberculate. the flowers are 
purple on ihe ouiside and yellow inside and 
are extremely ornamental. 

S'uiticticius mli'iih is a very variable plant 
as a result of its enormously wide geo- 
graphic distribution throughout Souih 



America. Two distinct sons seem to be on 
the market at the moment. One. which is 
probably the more typical, starts off glo- 
bular but grpws fairly quickly into a 
cylindrical shape. At ihis point offsets stan 
appearing round the base and it is a good 
idea to save these and pot them up 
separately as older plants of N. ononis seem 

10 become more susceptible to pests and 
diseases with age. 

The plani bodies are dark to pale green 
and are surrounded by about twelve broad 
prominent ribs. The radial spines arc pale 
yellow to brown in colour and between ten 
and eighleen in number. One of the most 
variable features of this species is ihe centra! 
spine, which is sometimes lacking alto- 
gether and sometimes can number as many 
as four. The flowers are produced very 
freely and this particular species has the 
advantage that the tinners can last for more 
than the single day so typical of other 
members of the genus. 

The most commonly seen variety of N. 
0((Ctna appears to be X. 0. ffilfcff. The pelals 
of this variety are almost heart shaped and 

11 is considerably smaller and slower grow- 
ing than the species illustrated. 




The pale green slems of Natoatciut scupu 
are almost entirely covered with soft bristle- 
and il is these which give ihe plan! its attrac- 
tive appearance. Il is deiinilely a collector's 
piece and not as commonly seen as it should 
be. possibly because il only flowers when 
four years old or more and then somewhat 
unreliably, making it difficult to obtain 
seed on a consistent basis. The ribs vary in 
number between thirty and thirty-five on 
mature specimens and completely surround 

subsequently elongate and become cylin- 
drical in a spiral pattern. The areoles are 
close together and have a dense tilling of 
while wool and produce numerous radial 
spines, snow white in colour and really 
more like hairs than spines. These spread 
acrossand interlock with one another giving 
the plant its snow-covered appearance. The 
reddish coloration is given by the brown 
centrals, two or four in number, which rise 
from the centre of the areoles. Plants raised 
in thiscounlry generally have shorter spine-, 
than imported specimens, but there is no 
unciiil difference. 

Once Ihe plain has reached flowering size 
il makes a doubly valuable addition to Ihe 
collection because il is also one of Ihe first 
of all ihe NotOcacS to flower. When the 
(lowers do appear they arc bright yellow. 

Nolocacius scopa is generally distributed 
throughout Southern Brazil and Uruguay. 
Near the coasl of Uruguay and on the out. 
crops of the Brazilian coastal mountains 
there is a form much prized by collectors 
called \..s.niherrimu. This differs from the 
true species, as its name suggests, in having 



a ruby-red central spine which gives ihe 
plant an extremely handsome appearance. 

I have already mentioned N.submam- 
mulosus as being a distinctive species rather 
different from N. mtimmulasus. The true 
V wbmaiumuhaus has only one central 
spine as opposed to :V. muiiunulosus which 
has two. However, the species most com- 
monly labelled as N.submammubsm is N. 
s.pampeamui. This makes a globular plant al 
firsi with a somewhat depressed top but be- 
coming elongated and cylindrical with age. 
The depressed central growing point of the 
dark green plant body is almost completely 
unarmed and the spines, when they do 
appear, do so from those areoles nearer the 
edge of the plant. Il is a reliable flowerer and 
ihe first indication is the presence of large 
woolly buds in ihe unarmed areoles al the 
centre or the plant. The nbs are broad and 
prominent and mature specimens may have 
up to twenty or them. The radial spines are 
ash grey in colour and up to ten in number 
and interlock wilh one another forming a 
vicious covering to the plant. The central 
spine is very sliff and stout, nearly U in 
1 3 5 cm I in length, grey for ihe most pan but 
with a yellowish patch nearer the base. 

Hoiocacte subntamwutosiB itself has 
fewer, normally thirteen, ribs, which are 
less pronouncedly notched thai other ,V»/'j- 
cai-ius species and the central spine is not 
so long as Ihe variety described above. 



Parodias are divided into two groups 
bolatiically. those wilh hooked spines and 
those wilh straight ones. Species mentioned 
wilh straighi spines are Purodia i-hrystieim- 
ihion on page 144 and P. riivosuon page 146: 
all Ihe other illustrated varieties have 
hooked central spines. 

Punnlki uurefap'mu is a native of Northern 
Argentina and has bluish-green spherical 
bodies divided inio rows of spiral tubercles. 
As its name implies tile spines are all golden 
yellow: ihe numerous radials are ihin and 
weak, the centrals very much more promi- 
nent, nearly (in inch (2 } cm] in length and 
sometimes up to six in number. I he magni- 
ficent golden -yellow llowersare produced in 
great profusion at ihe top of the plant in the 
late spring and early summer. 



Parodia (w«*«»d) 



I'tiroitui uiirilitanura is very similar In P 
uiireispimi but is very much more cummun 
in cultivation, "flit main difference in culti- 
vated material which [ have seen is in [ho 
flower colour: the flowers uf the former 
species having no Irace of urangc in than 
ut all and being more a canary yellow than 
a golden yellow. 

Puivdki i-iiiaiiKirtvnsi.\ is another similar 
species wilh lour curved, houked. shun, 
dark red central spines, bul itdilt'ers as suon 
as flowering cummences in having magni- 

Parudias are reasonably iuleranl planls 
although comparatively sluw growing. They 
are generally Fairly free flowering bul sonic 
species, notably P. wuussii. need 10 be well 
established before they flower. The great 
number uf different species w ith different 
flowering limes means that a succession of 
flowers can be had from the early spring, 
when P. chysacantkion is one uf the first of 
all cacti to come into flower, through the 
mid-Spring and early summer with p.muia- 
bilis and P. .ianguimjluro, and into laie 
summer and autumn with P. rmiranana and 
P. gracilis, which will go on [lowering until 
water is withdrawn completely. 

Parodia cbrysacwtltion starts tu produce 

flowers as soon as the days become longer 
than the nights and sometimes before if I he 
weather is warm. Although the flowers are 
a little insignificant and to some extent 
hidden among the dense white bristles near 
the tup of the plant they are welcome as the 
first signs that the flowering season for tile 
eaeti is abuul to commence. Flowers will 
often appear before water is given to the 



plant bul watering should start as soon as 
possible after the buds or flowers have been 
identified and the plant moved to a warmer 
part of the bouse so that it can start into 
growth. 

The plant bodies are globular and occa- 
sional ly adopt a somewhat cylindrical 
shape, although this is rare; ultimately they 
attain a height and diameler of some 3 in 
(Stmt). The stems are pale green and the 
thirty low ribs with slight notches are 
arranged spirally round them. The radials 
are very dense and completely cover the 
stems. They arc weak and bristly and white 
or pale straw coloured. The centrals are a 
rich golden yellow when young but become 
white with age and the pale yellow wool, 
which is present in the yuunger areoles. also 
disappears wilh age. 

The canary-yellow [lowers are generally 
ralher small, about three-quarters of an 
inch (2 cm) in diameter and are normally 
unable to open fully as the spines surround- 
ing them at the top of the plant are pressed 
tiui tightly together. 

f'tirmiiu gracilis is a species with hooked 
spines, already mentioned for its value 
towards the latter part of the season when 
ii and Noiucacius horslii are amongst some 
of Ihe lasl varieties to flower. The globular 
plant bodies ultimately attain a height uf 
some4in(IUcmlbui the species is compara- 
tively slow growing. The siems are pale 
green and surrounded by sixteen low ribs 
arranged in a spiral round the sides of the 
plant. The radials are twenty or more in 
number, while wilh a brownish tip as 
though tlies had already dug into someone's 



linger and drawn blood. The central spines 
are brown at first bul become grey und then 
while with age. and the large areoles. which 
are produced at half-inch 1 1 -cm) intervals, 
have fell in them. The flowers although 
small and seldom opening fully because of 
pressure than the spines are valuable for 
reasons mentioned earlier and are a fairly 
Mrikiiig orange in colour. 

I'arodias appreciate lull sunlight and a 
well drained porous compost. They ure 
generally ralher slow growing and should 
not be fed profusely in an attempt to en- 
courage them lo put on more girlh as Ihis 
will seriously jeopardize the chances of 
flower production. If you do wanl plants lo 
grow quickly to a large size it is best lo graft 
ihem on lo a vigorous rootslock and then, 
when they have reached an adequate size, 
lo re-establish Ihem on their own roots. 
However. Ihe faster growth obtained by this 
method sometimes means that some of the 
characteristics of the wild species are lost. 



Although Most Of ihe parodias are free 
flowering, this cumiut be said oi Purmliu 
nam*, This plant is an inhabitant of high 
altitudes throughout Northern Argentina 
and Southern Bolivia and although slow 
griming it attains a considerable sue in its 
wild state. The plants are globular in shape 
a I first and elongate to become eylindrkal 
as they grow older. Tlte green plant bodies 
EH attain a diameter of up to Jin (Han) 
and toe ribs, which are spirally arranged 
round the sides of them, number between 
thirteen and twenty-one. The areoles arc 
closely set and have a Tilling or soft white 
wool from which the lit teen or so straw- 
coloured spines emerge and up to four cen- 
trals, which are always curved and normally 
at least one of which is hooked. These 
central spines arc the main attraction uf the 
plant which seldom produces its reddish 

Generally parodias are difficult to raise 
from seed (sec also page 147) as this is very 
small indeed and is susceptible lo fungal 
attacks and algal infestations in its early 
stages, quite apart from problems with its 
viability even when freshly harvested. In 
spite or its slow growth and shy-tlowering 

you wish to raise parodias from seed 
scrupulous hygiene is essential and con- 
siderable warmth is necessary to induce 
them to germinate. In fact, germination will 
not normally succeed without a purpose- 
built healed propagation unit. It is also 
essential that the seed is very fresh as 
viability falls off quickly, unlike many other 



Pannliu mtimmami is an excellent orange- 
tlowered parodia somewhat similar to P. 
gmtfBl in appearance. [I is globular in habit 
and in cultivation ultimately attains a 
height of 3 to 4 in (8 to Mi.no with a 
diameter to mutch. The stems are pule green 
and surrounded by somewhat broader ribs 
than those ofP.gracilis and normally there 
are few er of them, thirteen or so as opposed 
to the sixteen ribs more frequently seen on 
the other species. The ribs are strongly 
tuberculate with a prominent notch below 
each areole which is tarried round the sides 
of the ribs hori/un tally. 

seven to nine in number and or a dirty 
brownish yellow colour with marked black 
points. The three or four centrals are similar 
in colour but rather longer and one at least 
is normally hooked. The orange flowers are 
produced during mid- to late summer and 
go on appearing until the beginning or 
September in favourable conditions. 

Ptir.ilui siBUigusia is similar to the illus- 
trated species in having greyish spines, 
al though these are lipped purple ralher than 
black, and the stems are a greyish green 
normally turning red in full sunlight with 
ralher more numerous ribs, up to twenty- 
live in number. The flowers vf P. sanagusto 

fttfMM million inn was one of (he first 
members of this genus lo be introduced into 
cultivation and it has remained a standby 
of nurserymen and collectors ever since. 
The mid-green plant bodies ultimately 
attain a height of some 3 in (Horn) or more 
and are broadly globular in shape, although 



a certain amount of elongation occurs wilh 
age. The tubercles on which the areoles are 
produced arc very pronounced and some- 
what triangular in section, and arc neally 
arranged in twenty-two or so spiral rows 
round the sides of the stems. The areoles at 
lirsl have quite a lot of white wool in them 
but this becomes less round the sides and 
base Of the plants as they mature. The 
radial spines are very variable in number, 
short, white and bristly, and form a light 
covering round the plant ralher than giving 
II rile appearance of being densely covered 
with spines. The central spines are up to 
lour in number and reddish in colour, ihe 
lowest and longest attaining a length of over 
an inch (25cm) and being pronouncedly 
hooked. 

The flowers are Ihe main attraction of 
this species and are produced over a long 
period in midsummer, sometimes as many 
as thirty being curried on a plant in a season. 
They are very variable in colour and tnis 
may nol necessarily be Ihe result of hybri- 
dization although in some cases this will 
clearly be Ihe cause. Generally Ihe flowers 
fall into Ihe range between reddish orange 
and golden yellow bur Some pure red forms 
and some pure yellow forms have been seen 
in cultivation. 



I'witJhi "Ullul'iti, 




Parodia {combmdj 

Parodia mutabiiis is so called because or the 
very wide variations that occur quite 
naturally both in spine colour and texture 
and in the colour and size of the flowers, ll 
is a valuable plant in the collection, flower- 
ing early on in the year and freely at thai 
lime. The plant bodies are bluish green and 
globular in shape, remaining like this 
throughout their life even when mature and 
of flowering size, unlike some of the other 
species discussed which tend to elongate 
with age. Ultimately the height in cultiva- 
tion may reach 3 in (Sent) or so. hut like 
most parodias it is comparatively slow 
growing once it has reached its third or 
fourth year. A constant feature of the 
species is the colour of the short spreading 
radial spines w hich are always white, and 
on typical specimens arc normally very 
dense forming a white skin round the sur- 
face of the plant. Plants with straw-co loured 
radials which are occasionally sold as 
P.mulahilis are more likely to be hybrids 
and many may more properly be ascribed 

traled on page 143. The central spines are 
very variable in number and in colour, 
usually three or four and normally tinged 
with orange, and at least one of the spines 
formed in each arcolc is prominently 
hooked at its tip. The flowers, like the cen- 
tral spines, are variable in colour, generally 
orange, although sometimes this is sharply 
flushed with a lint of red. 

Many of the naturally occurring varieties 
have been given names and one of (he most 
al tractive of these is P.m. vamcuspina. The 
four central spines in (his variety are tinged 




pink or even darker red when young and 
are arranged in a cruciform pattern in each 
arcolc. The throats of the flowers are tinted 
with orange at the base. 

PurtHlia nivosti is recognizable by its 
unhooked central spines. It is similar in 
size and habit to P. mttuihilix but the steins 
are darker green and the number of rows of 
tubercles on younger plants is much less 
than in the preceding species, even two- 
year-old plants may only have nine rows in 
my experience, although subsequently they 
make many more. As its name suggests the 
plant bodies are fairly well covered by 
white spreading radial spines nearly half an 
inch | 1 cm) in length and about thirteen in 
number. Although most varieties bought 
under this name in Britain lend to have soli- 
tary central spines this is uncharacteristic 
of the plant in the wild where as many as 
live spines may be produced al the centre of 
each areole. These spines, like Ihe radials, 
are at lirst white but become discoloured 
and brownish with age. Although it is a 
shy flowerer and often lakes three or four 
years to reach flowering size, this variety is 
worth waiting for as the smallish red 
flowers contrast splendidly with the shim- 
mering while spines on a sunny day. The 
arcoles are lilled with while hair and this 
adds to Ihe striking appearance of the plant 
even when it is nol in (lower. 

Other varielies with straight spines in- 
clude P.fauiliana, which has yellow flowers, 
white spines and rather more numerous 
centrals, even in home-grown specimens, 
and H ' . amiparapana. 

Parodia ruhe/lihanuiia is a comparatively 




recent introduction to ihe range of com- 
mercially available parodias in Britain. Its 
globular stems ultimately attain a height 
of about 3 in (Kcmi and are mid-green in 
colour with about lwent\ spirally arranged 
ribs circling the sides. The radials number 
about twenty on most plants and can be up 
lo half an inch 1 1 cm! in length. They are 
borne on fairly close areoles which are at 
lirsl packed with wool but later lose this. 
The cenlrals are a prominent feature of the 
plant as its name (which means red spined 
in (ireck) suggests. I he> are normally three 
in number and when young are tipped wilh 
black which gives Ilium an even more 
dangerous appearance. The lungest spine 
in each clusier is hooked sharply and can be 
up to an inch (2 -5cml in length making it 
dangerous lo put these plants on Ihe edge 
of the staging if you regularly wear a pull- 
over in (he greenhouse. 

In many respects the variety is similar lo 
P. rukrijtora and P. sanguinijtani (described 
opposite! but it diifers completely from 
these in having yellow Sowers whereas the 
other two species have bright red ones. 
However, considerable variation does occur 
in horticultural!) 1 produced specimens, pos- 
sibly as a result of hybridization, and some 
forms of P. wbellihamatB with pronounced 
red central spines may. in (act. have reddish 
(lowers. 



I have mentioned earlier the difficulty of 
raising parodias from seed with any great 
degree of success and before leaving the 
genus it would he as well to elaborate on 

The compost in which the seeds are to be 
sown should he a proprietary seed compost 
rather than a special cat I us seed compost 
and the seed tray should be filled slightly 
proud with the compost. Ideally the com- 
post should be shaped so as to create a 
central mound which slopes very gradually 
to the sides or the seed tray. The difference 
in height, however, between the centre of 
the compost and the sides should not be 
more than hair an inch 1 1 cm) or so. The 
iray tilled ivilh compost should be dipped 
in a solution of some systemic fungicide 
such as benomyl and the fresh seed mixed 
with tine sharp washed river sand in the 
proportion of one pan of seed to about 
four parts of sand. This sand and seed mix- 
ture should then be strewn over the damp 
surface or the compost and the whole tray 
put into a warm propagating unit. If no 
such unit is available an unlit airing cup- 
board makes an excellent substitute, and 
some writers even go so far as to suggest 
thai, unlike many cactus species, parodia 
seeds generally do bcticr when germinated 
in the dark than when given the optimum 
liill-lighl conditions of a greenhouse. 

Parodia rubrijhmi illustrated a bow is 
very similar in most respects to P. sanguini- 
fltirti illustrated beside it. it is generally a 
much smaller plant and many authorities 
prefer to treat it as a variety of P. sanguini- 
Jlom rather than as a species in its own right. 



Puiadia vmguinittom itself is one or the 
best loved and moM widely grown of all 
parodias It is a fast-growing planl when 
young, having u tendency (like Xoiococtus 
Imaighimsu I to split open if allowed to 
grow toofavl in a warm, moist environment 
Although not normally one of the taffies! 
or species to come into flower it may be 
taken into a warm moist environment in 
early spring (the end of February and the 
beginning of March I and if water is applied, 
sparingly at first, so as to enable the plant 
to start up into growth, it is possible lo have 
it in flower a little earlier I here appeals to 
be no loss in vigour or profusion or (lowers 
as a result or this 'forcing'. 

It is somewhat larger than most or the 
parodias described and although globular 
during its early years it becomes more cylin- 
drical with age attaining a height or 4 in 
< 10 cm | or more. The stems are dark green, 
and the closely spaced areolcs borne in the 
numerous warty spiral ribs are at first 
densely packed with whitish wool which 
they lend lo lose as they mature. The 
rudials are very numerous in number but 
weak and bristly. They are white in colour 
and contrast well with the dark reddish 
hooked central spines which number up lo 
five al each areole. Although Ihis contrast 
is very marked on the younger areoles the 
central spines become progressively paler 
with age. ultimately becoming almost com- 
pletely white. 

The flowers are very freely produced bul 
unlike most olher parodias the pelals are 
narrow and give ihc planl a somewhat 
ruyged appearance. This is a distinguishing 



Tcalure between the true species and ihe 
numerous hybrids and varieties often 
wrongly ascribed the name Many of these 
should probably be called P rubnfliua 

Parodia x scapaon/es <i a recently intro- 
duced variety and is still a hide uocommoo 
ut cultivation. Its c oh j la: dark green 
bodies are surrounded by between Iwenty- 
liveand thirty spirally arranged ttiberculale 
ribs, which in Iheir turn are completely 
hidden by Ihe dense spreading white radial 
spines. The latler can grow to a consider- 
able lenglh compared with most other 
parodias where the radial spines lend lo be 
fairly shorl. often attaining a length or 
something approaching an inch (2 5cm|. 
The areoles are at first filled with white wool 
and Ihis adds to the snowy appearance of 
Ihe plant. The centrals are red tipped with 
black and are about ihe same lenglh as the 
radial spines, they number three lo five and 
the longest is invariably hooked al the top. 

The flowers are reddish orange in colour 
and produced between midsummer and the 
beginning of auiumn. Although nol a pro- 
fuse flowerer it tends to provide a certain 
amouni or interesl in between ihe major 
batches or flowers in the collection which 
generally appear ill the beginning and end 
of ihe summer. 




The Cactanae 



The CacUOtae has always seemed to me 
to be a special group of Cacti, li consists of 
,1 yojiti> called .Wi.'An iiciiw a II oi' whose thirty 
or so members are somewhat rare in culti- 
vation. In spile of this rarity the best-known 
species, Melucaclus maxonii. has earned 
for itself UK epithet ul - Turk's head cactus. 
As a genus they arc characterized by a red 
woolly cephalium which forms on the tup 
of the plain jusl before flowering com- 
mences but the plants as a group are slow 
growing and this feature does not develop 
until the plant is several inches in diameter. 
Another curious feature of these plants is 
their preference for coastal regions and 
because of this they were some of the lirsl 
cacti ever seen by Europeans. 

They arc generally rather delicate plants 
and tend to need rather more warmth in 
winter than other cacti in spite or their 
hardy appearance If you have a green- 
house it is probably worth investing in a 



Melocactus 



maintain at least a pan of the greenhouse 
at a slightly higher temperature iryou wish 
to tackle some of the rarer species of which 
litis group is typical. They can be grown as 
grafted plants with some benefit as this 
lends to make them grow faster than they 
otherwise would and enables ihcin to 
attain a sue al which they arc a little more 
tolerant ul" neglect or low temperatures. 

When the plants are young it is difficult 
to distinguish them from any other group 
of globular cacti hut for the sake of com- 
pleteness and accuracy I have shuwn them 
separately and devuled a page tu them. 



MdoiwUts areas makes a round globular 
plant with eight broad low ribs running to- 
gether al the base so as to be virtually 
indistinguishable. The areoles are set in 
recesses on the sides of these ribs about half 
an inch ( t em) apart and in addition to pro- 
ducing a small quantity of whitish wool 
when young they bear between seven and 
eight radial spines, the uppermost of which 
is generally very much shorter than all the 
others. These radials vary between nearly 
I and Uin (2-5 and 35 cm) in length, the 
longer ones being on the lower part of the 
areolc and basically straw coloured but 
tipped brownish red and benl over slightly 
al the lips, although they are by no means 
hooked. The younger spines are very much 
browner, almost purple in colour, and the 
radial spine which will ultimately become 
the lowest one is very much darker than 
the rest. I have never seen Ihis species in 
flower but it no doubt produces the wuolly 
red cephaliumso characteristic of the group. 
Like Si. tie mvrrv chapensis it is rather 
more tolerant of neglect and rather stronger 
growing than many of the other species. 

Mehtcaclm lie murra tiuipensis is rather 
paler green than the preceding species but 
has the same globular habit which it mam- 
tains throughout its life. It has about 
thirteen broad ribs but these are not quite 
as obtuse as those of M. ureas and are dis- 
tinguishable even al the base of the plant. 
The radials and centrals, like those of the 
previous species, are recessed in areoles in 
notches in the sides of the ribs and like the 
preceding species the radial spines are 
generally eight in number although the 



upper one is not conspicuously shorter 
than the others. They arc of a similar straw 
colour to those of M. ureas but are not 
nearly so strong, being probably only half 
as thick, and have the feel of stoul bristles 
rather than thorns. The lower spine on the 
other hand is very much longer than those 
of the preceding species attaining a length 
of nearly 2in [5cm) even on quile young 

The areoles are felled and the young 
spines are rather more brownish than 
purple, ihe colour persisting longest un the 
solitary centra! which remains brownish 
even afier ihe others have turned straw 
coloured. 

Melattieii are uncommon plants and can 
be recommended as something to strive for: 
however, ihey have litlle attraction when 
young apart from their rarity. Imported 
specimens which have already developed 
sufficiently in si/e to form the red woolly 
top are difficult lo re-establish in Britain in 
a greenhouse except under Ihe most favour- 
able conditions and they arc for this reason 
a plant for ihe connoisseur rather than the 




The Coryphanthanae Coryphantha 
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all the other major cactus groups so far dis- 
cussed by the production of flowers from 
between the tuberculate areoles rather than 
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it quite a while. 1 
this genus at the end of the section on Cury- 
phanlhanat. Because uf the relative unim- 
portance of ihe number of rows of tubercles 
most books do not try to enumerate the 
spiral rows or use this as an identification. 
Amoreimportanl feature is the actual shape 
Of the tubercles when viewed independently, 
whether they are cylindrical or polygonal 
or rhomboidal in shape. 

They are generally tolerant plants grow- 
ing well on their own roots although a few 
species, notably Mamniillarhi piumOtO and 
M '. sehiedvana, are a good deal easier to 
grow n hen grafted. This may have as much 
to do with the rather weak texture or their 
tubercles, and the fact that water can lie 
around and breed infection in them when 
they are grown at ground level, as with thc 

For case of classification most of the 
authorities divide the genera into two 
groups, those with a milky sap and those 
with a watery sap. I have followed this 
practice und if you are currently holding 
the book in one hand and a plant that you 
suspect belongs here in the other, gel a pin 
and prick the plant. If the sap produced is 
watery the plant belongs to the group de- 
scribed on pages 15(1 to 157. Ifon the other 
hand the sap is milky you should turn to 
pages I ST to 160. 



Before coming to the manimillarins which 
constitute the bulk of the group I should 
mention two attractive members of the type 
genus itself. Coryphantha clava is a fairly 
fast-growing plant which, although at first 
globular, rapidly elongates and becomes 
cylindrical. The plant bodies are greyish 
green and ultimately can attain a height of a 
foot (30 cm) or so, making il one or the 
larger members of the group. The upper 
tubercles have a certain amount of wool in 
the crevices between them but this is not a 
reliable indication of bud formation as il is 
wiih some members of (he group. The 
radiais are nine or ten in number, generally 
straw coloured and produced from areoles 
which. like the crevices between them, 
generally base a little wool at first which 
disappears with age. The centrals are 
usually solitary on cultivated plants, are 
brown when young but become straw 
coloured like the radial spines as they 
mature. Although fast growing. C. clava 
can hardly be called a lavish tlowerer and 
plants normally have to attain a height of 
6 in (15cm) or more before there is any real 
chance of seeing the large glislening yelk™ 
flowers. 

Other species of Coryphantha offered for 
sale are C. pallida, w hich has bluish-green 
stents like the illustrated species but is a 
low globular clump-forming plant and has 
many more radial spines, normally twenty 
in number and white in colour, and C. 
taditua with about fifteen radiais and mid- 



Dolichothele 

Dolicluithelc loHgimammo is an excelled] 
species for the small collection as it provides 
variety of shape in a group which is other- 
wise somewhat similar in general charac- 
teristics. It is a native of Mexico where il is 
found near such uti pronounceable places 
as Ixmiquilpan and Zimapan. Il quickly 
forms a clump of plants and the most 
characteristic features are the grass-green 
very long cylindrical tubercles which com- 
pletely swamp and conceal the plant bodies. 
On some wild specimens tubercles have 
been observed as much as Jin (8cm) in 
length although they are unlikely to grow 
to this size in cultivation. The radial spines 
are weak and yellowish in colour, not very 
neatly arranged and giving the plant a 
rather untidy appearance. The solitary 
central spine is rather sharper and needle 
like, very vuriable in length. 

A well established plant produces the 
large sulphur-yellow Bowers in great num- 
bers. Unlike most of the more common 
mammillarias these are produced well clear 
of the tubercles of cultivated specimens, 
whereas the (lowers of most varieties tend 
lo be tucked away between the tuberclcsand 
make up for (heir dwarf size by (heir great 

It is an easy planl lo propagale as (he very 
succulenl tubercles can be snapped off and 
rooted readily on (heir own withoul (he 
need to separate a whole clump from the 
main stem. These tubercles, although soli- 
tary at first, will soon start lo pul up addi- 
tional tubercles round tilt base of the plant 
and ultimately will produce a perfectly 
comcntioiial plant. 




Mam mill aria 

Although undoubtedly one of the mosl 
popular of cacti, Mammillaria boaimma is 
not ideally suited to cultivation on the 
average windowsill as it prefers full sun- 
light during the winter if the small flowers 
are to be produced in profusion. Make sure 
in the greenhouse, al<ft thai the part in 
which it stands is not overshadowed by a 
brick wall or anything else during this 
period as flower production will otherwise 
be inhibited. In the greenhouse in which the 
cacti are grown on our own nursery 1 re- 
member u disastrous crop or this variety 
which was grown in the shadow of a large 
packing hall and which completely failed to 
flower the following summer. 

The plant bodies are low and globular 
and form clumps, branching in the main 
from the base, and single plants may often 
attain a height of some 6in (15cm). The 
bluish-green stems are almost completely 
eo\ercd In line while iniii v u Inch loiuc >'Ut 
of the axils between the tubercles, and the 
very numerous long fine hair- 1 ike radial 
spines that come from the areoles them- 
selves. The centrals are erect and sharply 
hooked and make it a dangerous plant to 
put at the edge of the collection as it can be 
difficult to detach from clothing. They arc 
reddish brown, or occasionally yellow, in 

Although freely produced in the right 
environment the flowers are a little incon- 
spicuous, a son of pinkish grey in colour, 
but they are followed by magnilicenl pink 

in length. Fresh seed from these pods germi- 
nalcs readily and it is advisable to save some 



as the very fleshy plant bodies of this 
species are particularly susceptible to fungal 

attacks. 

Mammillaria homhytina is similar to 
M.bm-asiaui not only in appearance when 
young but also in its cultural requirements. 
[I needs full sunlight and should be watered 
sparingly, if at all. both at the beginning 
and end or the season. It is not ideally 
suited to the windowsill and (lower produc- 
tion may be reduced by growing it in such a 
position. !n order to gel some flowers on 
it the plant should be grown in a south- 
facing window during the summer if pos- 
sible and transferred to a north-lacing one 
at the beginning of September, then brought 
back on to the south-facing one again in 
late March. The plum bodies, which are at 
first globular, become cylindrical with age 
and form large clumps when mature. The 
stents are bright green below the cOWfinj 
of hairs and the tubercles are somewhat 
cylindrical. The radials are very numerous, 
up to forty if you have the patience to count 
them, and. like those of M . bocosana. are 
w eak, while and hair like. The three or four 
central spines are normally Hushed with a 
reddish- brown coloration and sharply 
hooked at the lip. 

The flowers are very much more impres- 
sive lhan those of the preceding species 
being bright pink in colour and showing up 
clearly against Ihe background of spines 
and hairs. The pinkish petals have a much 
darker red stripe down the t 



Although not nearly as common us il 
should be in collections. .1/. erythrusptrmu 
is another excellent addition lo the small 
collection. One or the greatest problems 
with members of the \hi»ti):t!luriit genus is 
Iheir great tendency to cave in to fungal 
attacks in the late spring and autumn when 
they seem lo be al their weakest. This is 
particularly common in plants of M.zeil- 
imamianu illustrated on page 157. and 
\1 . erythrospemiu makes an excellent sub- 
stitute for this iryou want a free-flowering 
red cactus. The plant has glossy-green 
cylindrical tubercles with a lew hairs in the 
asils between them and rapidly forms offsets 
to make large clumps. The radials are 
numerous and are long, white and thin and 
at least one of the two or so russet central 
spines is prominently hooked at the lip. It 
is fairly common throughout Mexico and 
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In spile of its untidy appearance Mmiunil- 
larta amptotrieha makes a good addition 
to tllf collection as it flowers quite reliably 
even when fairly young. It is sometimes 
referred to as Dvlicholheic aunpioirieha 
and should be distinguished from the 
species illustrated beside it. Mummillariti 
deiipiens, to which it has a slight rescm- 

The plant bodies are bright green in 
colour and grow rapidly to form large 
clumps, slightly pointed at the growing 
point in the centre. The tubercles are very 
long and slender, often nearly an inch 
(2-5cm) in length and the axils between 
them carry a few bristles. The most promi- 
nent feature of the plant is. however, the 
interlocking net of twisted spines which is 
produced from the areola at the tips of the 
cylindrical tubercles These spines are four 
or more in number and pale yellow in 
colour, although there appear to be a large 

plants with almost pure white spines which 
are most attractive. Although they cover 
the plant very densely and give it a well pro- 
tected appearance the spines are not sharp, 
rather they are somewhat bristly in charac- 
ter. The flowers are a great plus for the 
plant, they are white and are generally 
produced in a circle near the base and have 
the added advantage of being slightly 
scented, a feature which is comparatively 

This variety appreciates a fairly rich soil 
and may, unlike many cacti, be fed regu- 
larly during the summer using any proprie- 
tary feed and following the manufacturer's 



instructions carefully. Watering during the 
summer can take place two or three times a 
week with beneficial results, especially if 
the compost is well drained. During the 
winter, however, it will benefit Tram a little 
more warmth than most cacti and if prac- 
ticable il should be given a light north- 
facing windowsill on which to hibernate 
rather than being left in a cool greenhouse 
with other cacti. 

Mammillaria decipiens is a more tolerant 
plant but lacks the very ornamental spines 
of the preceding species. The dark green 
plant bodies grow quickly and form dense 
clumps like M. camplalricha and the height 
of the clumps is normally similar, about 
4 in 1 10cm). However, the plant bodies are 
more globular and less obviously conical in 
shape. The tubercles are conical and as long 
as those of the previous species, but the 
radial spines, which number about eight, 
are very much shorter, normally white in 
colour and occasionally suffused with 
brown. The central spine is solitary and 
very much darker in colour, sometimes up 
to an mch(2 5cm) in length but more com- 
monly a little shorter, bristly rather than 
spiny. The Rowers are produced in the same 
way as they are with Af. campiairicha, that 
is in a ring round the base of the plants, but 
I have been unable to detect even the 
slightest trace of a scent from them. 

As mentioned earlier it is considerably 
easier to grow than the previous species, 
does not need so rich a soil and can stand 
cold in the winter if given plenty of drain- 
age, ir the plants are grown in plastic pots 
in sterilised garden soil it is a good idea to 



drainage. 

VfunitniHiiriii /j«ci>«'imj.i is now regarded, 
by some authorities as a variety of Mam- 
miliaria columhiana and frequently sold 
under the name M. tolitmbkmu baguifusii. 
The stents are solitary at first but form 
clumps as they grow older, although this 
will not normally happen until [he tilth year 
or so has passed. Ultimately they attain a 
height of over 6m (15cm| making a com- 
paratively tall plant. The stems are mid- 
green but like so many other cacti become 
greyer with age especially around the base. 
When young the axils betw een the tubercles 
are filled with wool but as they mature much 
of this ;s lull The radial spines are very 
numerous, while in colour and somewhat 
translucent; some plants, however, bave 
M raw -coloured radial spines and varieties 
with this feature are sometimes referred to 
as M. b. salpharea I he central spines are 
variable in number, generally one to six, at 
first fairly dark brown but becoming paler 
with age. The white wool in the areoles 
lends to become discoloured and turn 
brown with age quite naturally and this 
should not be taken as a sign that the plant 
is becoming diseased. 

The red flowers are produced only on 
older plants with any degree of reliability 
and appear amongst the dense wool in the 
upper axils of the plant during midsummer. 
They are red in colour and exceedingly 
handsome when they form two or three 
rings round the top of the stems. 



MmMHM ntnWi hybrid 

Mammillaria {cmainum 



The variation that can occur within a group 
of plants with (tic same specific name in the 
cactus family is nowhere more apparent 
tliail in ilie immense variety of forms of 
Mammillaria ekmgala. The plants are all 
distinguished by having long thin cylin- 
drical stems which form clumps at the base 
when quite young. The commonest forms 
of this plant have cylindrical plant bodies 
about 6 in (15cm) in height at the centre 
although nidesliiXHS may be almost pros- 
trate along the surface of the compost, The 
tubercles are cylindrical and the amount of 
wool in the asits is very small, often in fact 
they are completely bare, even near the 
crowing tip of the item. The radials arc 
neatly arranged in a star-shaped pattern on 
the areoles and normally number eighteen 
or so. They are usually reddish in colour 
but this is one of the most variable features 
of the plant. The centrals are generally four 
in number and difficult to distinguish from 
the radials as they frequently spread oul 
sideways like the radial spines. The true 
1/ cAi/i.c"'" lias yellowish flowers but culti- 
vated specimens may have all manner of 
different coloured flowers, largely I think as 
a result of hybridisation rather than the 
effects of natural variation. 

When grown in partial shade such as 
exists on a windowsill the stems will tend 
to become rather thinner than if grow n in a 
greenhouse, and flower production will 
consequently he somewhat diminished, hut 
the plant makes a good house plant as long 
as it is not allowed to become waterlogged 
w hich can cause a rapid rolling off. It is a 
cactus which is generally more tolerant of 



drought that I deluge and if in doubt [he best 

The most commonly sold form of M. 
ehmgatti is.M.e. rulii-niicea, which has much 
more prostrate stems and a conspicuously 
brown-tinted central spine banded into 
areas of while and yellow at the centre and 
near the base. Another variety seen is M. ft 
stclhi-auivui which lias much more golden- 
coloured radial spines as iis name suggests. 
Plants ihoughl to belong to this variety 
should be compared with the illustrations 
above or M. micrahelhi and .1/. mkmhi'liap- 
rii. both of which resemble the variety in 
.pine coulieination and colour. 

Miiianalhria "at nilirlin was formerly 
known as Lepiochdia microhelia bui the 
two names are synonymous. It differs from 
M.thmgUla and its varieties in having a 
solitary stem usually about 4 in (10 cm) in 
height. It is a native of Central Mexico 
where it grows near Qucretaro in the Sierra 
de San Moran at an altitude of some 7.000 
ft (2.100 m). The stems are bright green and 
a little wool is occasionally, hut not invari- 
ably, present in the axils of the younger 
tubercles. The spines are the most attractive 
feature, the radtals being arranged (as the 
name suggests) to form a little sun around 
the somewhat elliptical areoles. They are 
very numerous and quite short but firm 
rather than bristly. The true species has a 
solitary unhooked central spine on the 
upper areoles although this drops off with 
age and is usually lacking completely round 
the base of the stem. The central spine is 
reddish brown in colour and contrasts well 
with the golden radial ones. 



The flowers are somewhat variable, 
mainly due lo hybridisation again, ihe irue 
species having creamy-yellow (lowers: 
plants with pinkish flowers are probably 
either If. mkrohcHnpsh. also illustrated 
above, or a hybrid between the two. 

Mammilliiriu inu-riMiiipsa is not so 
commonly found in cultivation as the pre- 
ceding varieiv as it is generally rather slower 
growing and consequently somewhat 
smaller in size. It is sometimes referred to 
as M . mierahttbi mkroheliopsis and it is 
certainly very similar to the preceding 
species. Some warmth is appreciated in 
winter although if il is in a well drained soil 
and given a sunny position it will be all 
right with the bulk of the collection in a 
frost-free greenhouse overwinter. Il does 
not generally do well indoors, lending to 
grow even more slowly and being an 
unreliable tlowerer in [his situation. 

The chief difference between M.mkro. 
Iwliupsii and .1/. Harvaheliu is ihe pale grey 
or pinkish tinge on the central spine of the 
former as opposed to Ihe brownish colora- 
tion on the central spines of IX. mk roheUa. 
Although the flower colour of the two 
species differs as mentioned earlier, those 
of M . mhrulwliu/isis being pinkish, (his is 
not always a reliable guide. 



MtanmillurUi grtirilii is popular with com- 
mercial growers and amateurs alike on 
account of [he case wiih which [he 
numerous branches can l>e broken off [he 
plan! and rooted. The best rooting medium 
I have found is pure washed river sand, and 
if this is kept just moist the plamlels will 
root rapidly into it and quickly become 
established in tlieir own right. The stems 
are very short, seldom exceeding in (Semi 
or so in height, and the branches are formed 
BOt just from [he base as is [he ease w iih 
most mammillarias but also from the upper 
parts of the stem, ultimately forming small 
clumps nearly 4 in Mucin) in diameter. The 
numerous while radial spines are pressed 
back round Ihe sides of the stem and 
appear lo cover [he whole of the plant body. 
The central spines are rather more promi- 
nent near the [op of the plant and are 
frequently lacking near the base or estab- 
lished clumps. The flowers are not so freely 
produced as the branches, and are yellow 
with a very faint orange or even pinkish 
stripe in them. 

li is possible [hat M. jrtuSWi will benefit 

from regular fertilizing, particularly where 
this can be done with an organic plam food 
which will help lo raise the organic level of 
ihe soil. If this is done ii is best to make the 
plant one of the first to receive water and 
one of Ihe lasl lo be dried oul each year. 

There are some varielies of Xf.grtitilis 
which lack the dense covering of spines of 
[he species illustrated and it is possible that 
the majority of these are a variety known as 
M. g.puklwiia. 

MammUkria kemtais is a variety which 



is frequently labelled as such in the shops 
but is hard to find in most books on the 
subject of cacti. From plants which have 
passed through my hands there seems little 
distinction belween ihe planls labelled as 
M.ktv. etuis and those called M '. hiilulgensa. 
the most significant difference being in Ihe 
colour of the spines and flowers. 

\t,wmttlhitiii trwjufj forms solitary 
elongated plant bodies up to a fool (.11) cm) 
in height whose dark green stems have a 
stighl covering of wool in the anils of ihe 
lubcroleson ihe upper part or the stem. The 
spines are very variable ; plants which I call 
.1/. krwrnsa having no radial spines at all. 
the areoles supporting instead four central 
spines whh a slightly purplish to black 
coloration The younger areoles are densely 
packed with white wool but this disappears 
with age. The pale pink flowers are pro- 
duced fairly freely, even on quite young 

Manumlturiii hiihlgeiisis, on the other 
hand, is a rather smaller plant, although this 

the plant is densely tilled with white wool 
produced in Ihe axils of Ihe tubercles, which 
are rather unevenly and openly arranged 
round Ihe sides of the plant. The spines arc- 
like (hose of M.keurnsis, extremely vari- 
able but greyish brown rather than purple. 
The Bowed are a much darker red. 

Both varielies may benelit from a little 
shade during the summer, especially if 
grown in a green bouse, and should be stood 
in a position where shadows from other 
member* of the collection fall. 

\hmtmiU,triu kimifiM,: could at firs! sighf 



be easily confused with M. boeasana (illus- 
trated and described on page ISO) but it 
differs in having only a very few occasional 
bristles in the axils in between the tubercles 
and no wool. The plant bodies are fast 
growing and quickly form low clusters of 
stems each of which is generally less than 
2 or 3 in (5 or Hem) in height. The stems 
themselves, although covered with spines, 
are glossy green with scaly somewhat 
cylindrical tubercles which in turn are 
slightly stippled themselves. The radial 
spines are very numerous, frequently more 
than twenty-live in number, while, thin and 
somewhat woolly in appearance. The cen- 
trals seem very variable in colour and 
quantity. Plants 1 have grown tend to have 
up to four grey or occasionally slraw- 
eolourcd central spines, but other authors 
describe this species as having solitary 
hrovvn spines or up to Tour brown spines. 
The flowers are very much more orna- 
mental than those of If. OOCWMMfl being 
larger and cream with a central pink stripe 
down each of the petals. 




Mammillaria {* 

Mmnmilliiyhi iimmltii and l/. mmdtii are. in 
fact, ihc same variety, the misprim 'amdtff 
being of commercial origin bul widely per- 
petrated. It is quite common to find such 
spelling mistakes occurring, particularly 
when buying from a commercial grower 
who may nor have lime [o check the prim- 
ing on some of his labels. A similar example 
is Harioltt sulifornaiiiles which is frequently 
listed as llutiwu soBcorxiOl/ks but is. once 
again, the same variety. 

\LmmtilUuiu uitmiliii makes a low globu- 
lar plam spreading almost as wide as il is 
high. The dark green stems form a woolly 
cephalium or hal when older due to the pro- 
fusion of wool growing between the axils of 
the young tubercles, bur this fealure does 
not normally appear on young plants below 
three or four years in age. The radial spines 
are up to ten in number and are thin, while 
and spreading with two brown central 
spines sprouting from the areoks which, 
like the younger axils, are woolly at lirst. 
Although a rather uninteresting plant it 
is very attractive when il llowers as the 
somewhat tubular red flowers are produced 
well clear of the tubercles as opposed to 
being hidden down tn (he axils, which is the 
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lively older stage in its 
ditlicult lo propagate 
During ihe winter it will need a little exlra 
warmih and can either be stood right next 
to the thermostat or brought indoors. 
However, k also needs in he kept complete!), 
dry during this period, particularly if il is 
grafted as the mosl common slock is Hyla- 
teraa which has been already mentioned 
as needing a slightly higher temperature 
itself". 

In spile of its rarilv and the dilliculty of 
cultivation il is a parlicularly sought-after 
species on account of its very ornamental 
spines. These are very numerous and white 
and arranged exactly like feathers in the 
.ireoles completely covering the dark green 
plant bodies which, when mature, can 
attain a height of 6in (I5cm> or so. Its 
native habitat is Northern Mcvico where it 
grows in rock clefts near t'oahuila and this 
accounls for its aversion to water. If grown 
in a bed rather than in a pot il is as well lo 
try and reproduce tins sort of habitat for it. 

The flowers, as already mentioned, arc 
seldom produced in cultivation until Ihe 
plant has attained a fair size. When they are 



species 



produced Ihey ai 



It is normal for plants of M.phmosa to 
he grafted when sold in Britain. This is not 
absolutely necessary if the plant can he 
grown in a very well drained soil and 
walered carefully. !t is very similar in its 
cultural requirements lo M.schiedeana, 
described and illustrated on page 156. Il is 
somewhat rare in cultivation, being a shy 
llowerer and only forming clumps at a rela- 



! black, contrasting well with 
the white bristles. I have never grown plants 
from seed, but il is probably quite a diffi- 
cult variety to raise in this way and it is. 
therefore, a sound idea lo graft ihem as 
soon as they are l;irge enough to handle to 
minimize the risk of damping oil occurring 
in the seed tray when ihey are young. 

\liinmiilhii-iii /tmlilmi. although very 
much more common than the preceding 



tolerant of every kind of 
abuse and flowering very freely. As iis name 
suggests il has an almost uncontrollable 
habit of proliferating clumps, sometimes 
groups of plants can measure a foot (30cm) 
or more in diameter. Flowers are produced 
very freely on planis with just a single stem 
and a whole clump in llower is really worth 
seeing. It is tolerant of adverse eondilions 
and will do well wherever il is grown, al- 
though it will derive considerable benefit 
from being given Ihe maximum amount of 
sunlight possible. The small olTsels root 
readily and make this a popular plant for 
own- propagation enthusiasts. If grown in- 
doors during the winter it will need a little 
Water, especially where il is overwintered 
on a living-room windowsill. bm if left in 
Ihe greenhouse it should be allowed to dry 
oul just like other cacli. 

Mtimmilhi'io pru/i/mi hits several varie- 
ties, two of which are mosl commonly 
seen. M. p. huitensis has a much more dense 
covering of spines lhan the illustrated 
species and centrals which are yellow al 
first and only become white with age. M.p. 
lexana is a mainland version of a variety 
which is otherwise a native of the 
Caribbean, 1 1 is rather more open in texture 
and forms even larger clumps. 



In spile of ils name Muiimiilhrui prgiiKnv 
is not a particularly dwarf variety in culti- 
vation, [he elongated, somewhat club- 
shaped pkini bodies, which an broader hi 

the (op (hiin ai the base, fonning large 
clusters ill a fairly early slage in life ami 
generally attaining a height of some 4in 
(lOcm) or so. The stems are a glossy bluish 
green and the whole plant resembles a 
somewhat small version of M. wihlii. illus- 
trated overleaf, with Which ii is sometimes 
confused. 

In its natural habitat the plain is consider- 
ably smaller and if you want to duplicate 
this feature in cultivation it is probably best 
to give it poor soil and to water sparingly, 
this will also have the effect of concentrat- 
ing the areoles more closely together. The 
radials normally number about fifteen and 
are white in colour. The areoles support 
four central spines arranged in a roughly 
cruciform fashion and the lower two or 
these are usually slightly hooked. There 

colour as well as in the size of the plants 
the flowers ranging in colour between red 

\hi»:i>:tl!,iri,t rhtiiitiiitliu is another very 
variable species and several of the varieties 
more commonly seen in cultivation have 
been given Latin varietal names. Generally 
the plants are solitary and cylindrical 
although younger plants may be globular 
at first, elongating only in the fourth or 
fifth year of cultivation. It is also not un- 
common for plants of i his variety to split 
into two ill the growing point of the stem 
and this should not he regarded as anything 



to do with bad culture The plain bodies are 
comparatively tall, often aiuiining a height 
of 12 in (30cm) or so even in cultivation. 
The stems are greyish green in colour, occa- 
sionally durker. and the younger axils 
between the tubercles produce a fair 
quantity of white wool. The radial spines are 
normally about fifteen in number and are 
very variable in colour, the type normally 
. .1- h -pines bin these are occasionally 
suffused with pale yellow. The centrals, too. 
are variable both in colour and number, 
normally three to sis in the type, red or 
brownish red in colour and tipped with a 
darker patch. 

Flowers arc fairly freely produced in late 
summer and form a ring of reddish blooms 
round the upper parts of the plant. As with 
many other mammillarias with Tew spines 
it should he shielded from direct con- 
tinuous sunlight if grown in a greenhouse. 

Amongst the more commonly found 
varieties arc W. r. sulphurea, also known as 
M./kttM sulphurea. and M.r.pfeifteri 
which has a conspicuous covering of yellow- 
spines but is much less free with its flowers. 
M.i. ruherrimu has reddish spines and is 
also sometimes sold as M.r.ruhru. M. 
ptinglri with ils very dense covering of 
yellow spines is also very similar to V/. r. 

One of the first mammillarias that any 
beginner should obtain is undoubtedly 
1/. schelluisni. Not only is it comparatively 
free flowering even when quite young, hut 
its greenish llowers are produced right at 
the beginning of the flowering season and it 
may be forced for early flowering in the 



way described for Furmliii v<me.fwijf/i>™ on 

page 147. 

The plant bodies are of moderate height 
for this family, growing to aboul 6 in (15 cm) 
in cultivation. They rapidly espand afler the 
fourth or fifth year to form large clusters of 
plants, although it is unusual to lind this 
occurring until the central plant is well 
established on ils own. The sfems are 
greyish green in colour and the tubercles, 
between the axils of w hich a certain amount 
of wool is produced when young, are 
cylindrical with very slight angles on them. 
These tubercles are very fleshy and care 
should be taken when handling them as they 
detach readily leaving an obviously scarred 
part of the slem. The radial spines are 
normally aboul fifteen in number and are 
straight, bristly and while in colour. The 
centrals arc hooked, which makes it easier 
si ill for the tubercles to become detached, 
and brownish in colour. 

Although green in colour the flowers arc 
fairly freely produced and 1 have always 
had a personal predilection for planls with 
greenish flowers as being n lillle unusual. 

MwiuiUlhii-ki ■jlihhitiiiiui is somewhat 
similar in appearance but forms clumps 
rather more rapidly ihan Ihe illustrated 
species, the flowers are pale pink in colour 
and it is possible that planls of M.schel- 
titisei which have a pinkish tinge in the green 
flowers arc, in fact, iiamral hybrids beiween 
the two species. 



Mammillaria w<mn, u , a/) 



Mammilhiiio stliUilciiiiu has aheady been 
mentioned a- heins somewhat at t i i i y in 
ila cultural r n i r uiiit--iic^ and I'm this reason 
il is often grafted. I lovvevcr. ii is ennsidcr- 
ably easier to grow than .W./i/wimm and 
can be raised on its own roots quite suc- 
cessfully if given an open wetl drained 
slightly sandy compost and if care is taken 
not to allow water to sit aillong.l the very 
fleshy tubercles, especially if tile still is nol 
shining brightly enough to help it to 
evaporate quickly. 

The plant bodies are rather sluw growing 
and prelcr lull sunlight, which assists in 
maintaining their somewhat dwarl dohu- 
lar appearanee. When grafted they fonn 
branches from die base in their third year 
or so but when grown on ilieir own ro.its 
this branching habii may noi develop umil 
a little later. I he stems themselves, ate dark 
green and are entered with very long linn 
tubercles wliieli gise the plain it.- somewhat 
vulnerable habit. I he radial spinesare weak 
and very numerous, often as many as thirty 
in number, and spread in a hair-like fashion 
against the uuler edges < >f adjacent mbcicles 
appearing In clothe the plain completely 
The young spines are a clear white but as 
they grow older they become yellow, re- 
versing the normal colour change which 
occurs in cactus spines, hut contrasting 
magnificently with the dark green plant 
bodies. Cultivated specimens normally lack 
central spines but 1 have seen imported 
Specimens which have solitary central spines 
at each areole. 

Although it is very slow growing the 
156 plant bears (lowers freely even when quite 



young. These are greenish yellow and are 
produced from the a tils amongst the 
tubercles. They barely extrude above the 
covering of hair-like spines and can easily 

\l,,iiuiiiUtirhi •ipiiiiisisximu is another 
rather variable species, the locality in 
which it is found in the wild having as 
much to do with variation as any natural 
tendency to hybrid i/c with adjacent species. 
The plant bodies are generally solitary and 
although globular at lirsl become cylin- 
drical with age. The dark green stems pro- 
duce white wool in the upper axils between 
the flattened cylindrical tubercles. As its 
name suggests it has a great many spines. 
The radials are about twenty-five in number 
and are while and spreading in the type, 
although these niay vary in some of the 
named cultivars and varieties. The centrals 
are similarly variable but the type has any- 
thing between seven and ten of them pro- 
jecting outwards and downwards slighlly 
away from the plant bodies, giving tile plant 
its somewhat hostile appearance. 

It ilowers fairly well once established, 
producing a ring of bright red blooms 
round the upper part of the plant. The 
varieties grown commercially tend to be 
very much less Tree llowenng although more 
exotic in their spine colour. One of my 
favourites is M.s.ianguinea which has 
magnificent red central spines lipped almost 
puiple when young. 

Mimmiillurhi iri'HUMi.v/i iiw is another well 
armed species, with spines nearly H in 
(4cm) in length and pure while in colour. 



M.g.nmv has even longer, pure white 
spines which are normally clustered in 
threes on the areole. as opposed to being in 
twos on (be species. 

Mammillaria wildii is a well loved and 
free-growing species. It makes an excellent 
house plant as it does not require an ex- 
tended cold period in order to flower, nor 
does it have to have the same quantity of 
winter light to enable flower-bud initiation 
to occur. At first globular, the steins later 
become cylindrical, attaining a height or 
about 6 in (15cm) in cultivation and branch- 
ing freely at the base from the second year 
onwards to form fairly dense clusters. The 
stems themselves are bluish green but the 
tubercles become progressively paler to- 
wards the iireoles being almost white at the 
tips. The radials are white or pale pink in 
colour and number about nine. The areoles, 
which are at lirsl woolly , produce ihree or 
four straw-coloured cemral spines, the 
longest of which is hooked. 

Il is very free flowering, and the true 
species has a ring of while flowers, faintly 
suffused with pink near the edge of the 
petals. It has been hybridized with M. 
glochklitihi and the resulting hybrids, al- 
though similar in every other respect to the 
illustrated species, have pinkish flowers. 
The fruits form readily on pollination but 
are kept hidden in Ihe axils until the follow- 
ing year when the long red tubular berries 
appear at the same time as the current 
year's flowers. Easy to grow, it is best kept 
away from direct sunshine, a factor which 
makes it a valuable indoor plant, and it 
should he watered sparingly. 




Mttinmilhirfa wihimnmuittt is. possibly, the 
cactus most commonly offered lor sale 
throughout Brit jiii. This is because it comes 
very readily from seed and flowers profusely 
even when quite young; but it is not an easy 
plant to grow and specimens will un- 
accountably collapse both in the early 
spring when water is tirst applied and the 
plants start to expand, and during the 
autumn as they are dried off prior to their 
winter rest. It is very similar to M. itildii 
illustrated on the opposite page but it 
difiefs in being glossy green, having pink 
instead of white Bowers and lacking the 
progressive pallor of the tubercles as ihey 
gel I (i ri her fnmi the main stems. 

It is a freely clustering plant and even 
two-year-old seedlings may start to form 
offsets round the base. Because of its sus- 
ceptibility to fungal infestations it is a good 
idea to remove these offsets as soon as they 
nrelargeenough to handle and to root them 
in a tray tilled with line washed river sand. 
When they have established root systems 
they can then be polled up separately and 
grown on as tin insurance policy again*! an 
attack of pylhium or fusarium which may 
knock out ihe main specimen in the collec- 
tion. Although they grow quite tall in iheir 
native Mexico they seldom attain any great 
height in cultivation because or this sus- 
ceptibility to disease. I recommend water- 
ing regularly with a systemic fungicide inch 
as benomyl and regular, possibly even fort- 
nightly, inspection of Ihe roots to make sure 
that the tips are still while. If the lips are 
brownish in colour and break away easily 
it is probably belter to remove any onsets 



and to repot the plant into fresh well 
sterilized soil, culling the whole plant oil' 
above soil level and re-establishing it if the 
brown rotten roots extend over a consider- 
able pan of ihe root system. There is an 
attractive white-llowered variety, it. -■ alba. 
which appears to be slightly hardier. 

I he species illustrated so far in the section 
on mammillanas have all had a watery sap. 
If you are confronted with a plant whose 
name you do not know hut which exudes 
milky sap when pricked with a sterilized 
needle, then you should start looking for it 
in the immediately following pages. 

Considerable confusion exists between 
U.tvntrieirrhi and M. nuigniimumna. the 
second name often being given as a synonym 
for Ihe first. In spile of its name. M. ix-ntri- 
cirrhti lacks any central spine and horticul- 
tural specimens sold as such which have a 
central spine are probably M.mugni- 
»!UMi»fcJ. Having made this distinction the 

and requirement. Although forming large 
clumps in central Mexico where they grow 
wild both species lend to remain solitary 
when grown in pots in thus country. 

The younger axils are generally hairless 
and plants which have very woolly lops 
are either about to produce flowers, or. if 
flowers fail to materialize, are wrongly 
named and probably belong to Ihe group 
discussed next. Although reputedly free 
[lowering the plants have to attain a fair 
size before the Bowcn tire produced either 
regularly or reliably. They are pale pink lo 
red in colour with an occasional hacking 
of yellow in the petals. Generally the more 



yellow they have the more likely Ihey are lo 
be .1/. nitigiiimamma. 

\hiinmill,irki mllinsii and M. nejapensis 
are very similar varieties with a mass of 
white wool on ihe upper part of Ihe plant 
which does not invariably signify the onset 
of llowering. Both have yellowish flowers 
sail used slightly with a greenish coloration 

If ,:iimill:irin i imijTL-wa is another species 
with durk green prominent tubercles and a 
mass of white wool in Ihe upper axils. It 
generally forms clumps round its flattened 
plant bodies, but otherwise is of very vari- 
able habit, sometimes even completely 
spineless, lis red llowers are only produced 
on older plants but help lo differentiate it 
from the two species mentioned above. 

It is probable that considerable hybridi- 
zation has occurred both naturally and 
otherwise amongst all thespecies mentioned 
on this page and this has clearly resulted in 
the confusion that confronts the amateur 
in trying to get a con eel ly named specimen. 
Mailers are not. of course, helped by Ihe 
very variable nature of the plants them- 
selves. To summarize one could say that 
plants with relatively small amounts of 
wool iii the tubercles and no central spine 
should be referred to M. centrkirrha. simi- 
lar plants wilh a downward pointing central 
spine are probably M. atagiiMattma. Where 
a considerable amount of wool is produced 
but few flowers the plants are either M. 
nejapensis or M.callmsn. which both have 
yellowish llowers. or M. t'lmi/n'SMii which 
lias reddish llowers. 



Mammilla ria (™./iniie<o 



Maiiumilwiu litydcri i- one of my favourile 
cacti bul il is. sadly, tiol as available in 
cultivation as il should be. This may have 
something lo do With the difficulty we have 
found in raising it from seed and since il 
does not form offsets freely (his makes il a 
problem to work up large slocks satis- 
factorily. However, since il is very early and 
very free flowering and can even produce a 
second Hush of flowers Inter in the summer 
it is worth trying io get hold ofa specimen. 

In habit the plant bodies are low and 
huinisphciic.il M tirst although in the filth 
or sixth year of cultivation they sLart to 
elongate, attaining a height of about 4 in 
( lUcni], The tubercles are pale lo grey-green 
and a little wool is produced in the younger 
axils between them. The ladials are white 
lipped with brown and are arranged like a 
star, forming an attractive geometrical 
pattern round the plant bodies. There is 
usually a solitary central spine, which in 
spile of its small size can be very painful. 
Because of ils low spreading habit and 
sharp spines this is one of the most difficult 
of all cacti lo repot without losing one's 
temper. The flowers are while with a 
greenish liugeand are extruded through the 
tubercles and spines and show up quite 
prominently. 

coming from Ihe same pari or Southern 
Arizona. Ihe mosl notable of which is it. 
iiiM-dmiiiilii which has between ten and 
eleven radial spines, slightly stouter and 
thicker than ihose of the illustrated variety. 

MtimiihUtiriLi Iiulmi.itiii and M. lanalti arc- 
two popular cacli loosely referred lo as old 



lady cacti. M.lialmiana is ihe one lo which 
the name properly belongs and is readily 
identified by ils long straggling hairs which 
protrude from the axils between the spines. 
There are several varieties of M.hahniana 
available. Ihe mosl notable of which is 
probably M.h.giselina which is frequently 
sold as the true species but has much shorler 

\ltnniiiilhiriii rclumui is very much less 
hairy and is a solitary plant in cultivation, 
occasionally forming clumps when much 
older. The plant bodies are round and 
globular when young bul in the fifth orsixlh 
year they start to elongate and eventually 
become club shaped, slightly thicker ai Ihe 
lop lhan at the base, attaining a height of 
some Sin (20cm). The plant bodies arc 
greyish green and il resembles M.parkin- 
sunii in this respect, f .l/. purkinsonii is 
illustrated on page 160.) The axils between 
the tubercles produce a considerable 
amount of white wool bul Ibis haidly pro- 
trudes beyond the spines which are about 
iwenty-five in number and rather thin and 
while. The central spines are short bulslraw 
coloured and show up well against the 
while spreading radial spines. The pink 
flowers are produced only on older plants 
among the thick wool al ihe lop or ihe 

Viiniiiiilliiriii hrerhini makes an upright 
cylindrical column with a height of some 
4in (10cm). The tubercles are slightly 
angled having a faintly rhomboidal cross- 
section and are somewhai depressed at the 
tips below the areoles. The plant bodies are 
pale olive green in colour although in poor 



lighl this may be darker. The arcoles. which 
have a small amount of w hile wool in them 
when young, are roughly oval to elliptic in 
shape and have about eighteen short white 
bristly radial spines, the longest of which 
are about a quarter of an inch (6mm) in 
length. They are all tipped with a dark 
reddish patch when young bul ihis fades as 
they become greyer with age. The four 
central spines are arranged in u cruciform 
pailem and are reddish purple in colour 
becoming paler as ihey gel nearer the 
areole as well as growing overall raiher 
more pale with age. The lowest of ihe clusler 
is normally hooked. The red flowers, which 
are tubular and extrude through ihe spines 
in a ring round the upper growing part of 
ihe plant, are very ornamental and are 
produced during ihe earlier pari of ihe year. 

Mammillarui heeriami makes a good 
house plant as il does not require full sun- 
light in order Tor flowering to take place. It 
prefers a raiher open compost wilh good 
drainage and care must be taken to waich 
Tor any signs of damping off as this species, 
like M. zeibnamiiaiiti. is a liule susceplible 
io fungal attacks. 



Mammillaria klissingiana is a[ first sight a 
lillle similar to the old lady Cacti described 
on ihe opposite page and has a good cover- 
ing of while hairs like those varieties. It 
makes a globular plant when young but 
liilor adopts a more cylindrical form, ulti- 
mately attaining a height or some 6 in 
(I5cm| in cultivation. The plant bodies are 
glossy green but are almost completely 
hidden under the dense covering of white 
marginal spines which arc. in turn, con- 
fused with the wool between the tubercles. 
The weak, spreading radials arc normally 
about thirty in number. The .centra Is. be- 
tween two and four in number, are also 
white, lipped with reddish brown near the 
point, but are not very long, seldom ex- 
ceeding a quarter of an inch (6 mm) in 

The brilliant red flowers arc somewhat 
small in sirs but are produced in great pro- 
fusion in a dense ring round the upper pan 
of the plant which is frequently almost hair- 
less at flowering time. This feature helps to 
throw the otherwise small flowers sharply 
into contrast with the surrounding white 
spines and hairs and is one of the main 
reasons for its popularity with collectors 
and growers. 

It is frequently confused with M. ianoio 
illustrated beside it, many of the plants sold 
as the latter species are properly M.ktis- 
singlanu, M. lunula having no central spines 
and being still a little difficult to find in 

Other varieties with numerous white hairs 
and spreading white spines include M. 
chianoti'phtilu, the top of which is almost 



hidden beneath a snowy covering of white 
hair and whose flowers are while fi ashed 
lightly with pink. The plant bodies are 
fainllv greyish in appearance. M. Candida is 
a clump-forming somewhat more globular 
species completely covered in white spines 
which arc sometimes tinged with pink near 
the upper part of the plant. 

M.miiniliutiu lunula itself is at first globu- 
lar like M. klissingiana but becomes cylin- 
drical with age. The tubercles are very small 
indeed, and are almost completely hidden 
on [he upper part of the plant by the dense 
tufts of white wool that are produced from 
the axils between the young tubercles. The 



ooicred appearance -\s mentioned earlier 

species and this is an important distin- 
guishing feature. The flowers are also pro- 
duced nearer the upper part of the plant 
than those of M '. klissingiana and are only 
just visible through the dense wool there, 

Mammillaria nuatlsii is one of ihe mosf 
handsome mammillarias and has the advan- 
tage that the flowering stages of the plant 
are clearly marked as il gets older. It makes 
.111 upright columnar plant, although when 
young ihe stems will be globular, only 
attaining the true shape in the third or 
fourth years. The tubercles are rather slim 
and like those of M. hetrtana are somewhat 
rhomboidal in cross-sec lion. The appear- 
ance oftheareoles .did plum bodies changes 
dramatically as the plant matures. The 



youngest areoles near the top of the plant 
have only a few short radial spines and 
some wool. The areoles round the flowering 
parts of the plant have very much longer 
spines and much more wool, the whole 
being densely woven into a circular ring 
through which [he narrow-pe [ailed bright 
red flowers with prominenl yellow centres 
appear. The two central spines are almost 
black in colour, Ihe upper considerably 
shorter [han the lower downward-pointing 
one which is sometimes nearly half an inch 
(1 cm| in length. The woolly band where the 
flowers were formed persists Tor some lime 
but eventually becomes less marked and 
[he lower pans of malure plants are almost 
completely hairless and ultimately form a 
sort of woody trunk. 

All the cacti illustrated on this page will 
appreciate full sunlight. The dense woolly 
covering is specifically designed to ward off 
direct sunlight and maintain a cool micro- 
climate round. Ihe upper surfaces of the 
plants which can be exposed to very intense 
light in th*ir native habitats. If they are 
grown too dark there will be no need for 
ihem to produce so many while spines and 
much of the intrinsic beauiy of the varieties 



I. Durir 



kepi cool and as dry as possible, otherwise 
condensation will form on Ihe skin of the 
plant below the spines and this may result 
in damping off and Ihe creation of a cold 
muggy feeling round the plants which they 
do not appreciate. 




Mammillaria (continued) 

Mtanimllmki pitrl iiKunii is one of a small 
group of mammiltarias amongsl which is 
also found M.rlHnkmthti. illuslralcd and 
described on page 155. Which branch from 

the upper pan of iho stem to fonn forked 

clumps raihcr lhaii pn 'ducinc a cluster of 
offsets near [ liu base. Il is ai lira! globulji in 
shape hnl in tlic lilili hi smh year (he plant 
bodies become conspicuous!) elongated 
and somewhai club like in appearance 
which sigmiic- ili. u i Iil £ rowing pi ■mi in i lii- 
tip is preparing lo branch mm I wo so as lo 
form the branching shape referred [o above. 
The normal height inclined in cultivation 
is 6 in ( I 5 Lull ami ilie grey -green tubercle- 
which surround the aiem ure long and 
exude enormous c|Lianiiiies oi' milk alien 
pricked with a slcrili/ed needle or pin. A 
considerable amount of wool and bristle is 
produced between the tubercles in Ihe 
younger axils of Ihe plant and this is 
especially noncc-ablc near tlie upper pan of 
ihe plant. The radials. which number 
twenty-live, are pure while in colour and 
spread laierally against ihe plant body- 
giving it ihe appearance illusl rated. Ihe 
Iwo white central spines are pronouncc-dli 
tipped dark brown and the lower of Ihe two 
is normally somewhat deflected, pointing 
downwards and away from ihe plain. "I he 
[lowers, which are only produced on well 
established plain, and even ihen only a few 
at a time, arc creamy yellow m colour with 
a cenlral darker strip. 

The most commonly seen or Ihe other 
branching species K <<wliamt whose 
pure white -pines alnmsl completely cover 
160 Ihe planl bodies which slarl branch ina al a 



height ofabouHinflOem). Like M.parkin- 
sanii it is a shy flowerer and very slow 
growing. 

In spite of its unremarkable appearance 
when young. M '. unciiwiu is worth acquir- 
ing, partly for its pale cream flowers and 
partly for Ihe large vivid red fruits which 
follow. It is a somewhat depressed, but 
otherwise globular planl attaining a height 
or some 3 in (8 cm) in lime. Although easy 
lo grow- it is rather slow and possesses a 
turnip- 1 ike fleshy root which means it 
appreciates a deeper pot than usual, and 
much of the energy it requires lor growth 
goes into this deep root to prepare il against 
periods of drought. The tubercles, which 
are dark green in colour, are prominently 
flattened about half an inch (1 cm) in length 
and the axils between them bear large 
amounts of while wool forming a dense 
tuft in the centre of the planl. The radials 
are about eight in number, white and some- 
what bristly, surrounding a brownish- 
yellow solitary central spine which is 
sharply hooked al the lip. In the centre of 
the plant this is Ihe only feature of the 
i liberties which normally protrudes above 
the level of the wool, and they are much 
darker than the older ones nearer the sides. 



Thelocactus 

Although not strictly members of Ihe sub- 
tribe Ctiryphanlhaiuii: the Ttuhcaeti bear 
such a resemblance lo mammilla rias when 
young that il has been thought best to in- 
clude a picture of them in this section. 

Thdocaam bicolor is the most common 
species and is easily distinguished from 
niammillarias as soon as llowering com- 
mences by its large Rattened daisy-like 
flowers which are produced at the lop of the 
planl rather than round ihe sides. The plant 
bodies are generally globular bul sometimes 
become cylindrical with age ultimately 
attaining a height of nearly a loot (30cml. 
although this ma\ lake a considerable time 
as the species is very slow growing- The 
siems are bluish green and the tubercles, 
which are strikingly like those or a mam- 
millaria. are arranged in eight spiral rows 
round the planl. The radials are eight to 
ten in number, occasionally more, spread- 
ing round the sides of ihe plant and promi- 
nently banded in yellow-white with a little 
red at ihe base. The centrals, which are four 
in number, are the same colour. 

Full sunlight is required in order lor 
flowering lo take place and ihe plants have 
lo attain a height of nearly 4in llOcrn) 
before they are big enough. When Ihe 
flowers are produced they are very decora- 
tive, reddish purple in colour and over 2 in 
iJcml in diameter. 

There is a variety which is much sought 
after called T. h. tricolor which is generally 
slimmer than Ihe species and has more 
prominent patches of red on ihe spines. 
Those with no red on ihe spines are prob- 
ably referable lo T.b.holansis. 




Epiphyllum 



"['he remaining cactus species illnsiralcd on 
[his and the next three pages arc rather 
different in [heir cultural requirements and 
are properly Ihe subject of a special book. 
They have been cultivated from the nine- 
leetilh century onwards because of the 
magnificent colour and texture of the 
blooms which have been produced by 
crossing the true Epiphyllum phylUutiiun 

with Cerem and Hyloceraa species with 

which it hybridizes readily. The true E. 
phylhaithux is a native of Panama where it 
grows high in the tops of trees making only 
small roots which serve to anchor il to Ihe 
tree rather lhan to draw any nourishment. 
Accordingly in ihe greenhouse il must be 
kept somewhat underpotied and is best 
grown where air can circulate freely around 
it. Il should also be protected (torn direct 
sunlight, preferring a son of dappled shade 
such that one can barely see the shadow of 
a hand when moved across. The compos! 
used Tor Ihe growing of these plains should 
be rich in organic matter such as sphagnum 
moss, leafmould. or sedge peat and should 
be definitely non-calcareous. In the forks of 
trees where [hey grow the ■compost' is 
mainly vegetable debris formed by falling 
leaves and other vegetative mailer. Those 
Ihat have more relationship with the cereus 
with which they are crossed will of course 
respond to normal cactus compost al- 
though they arc slill besl grown in Ihree- 
quarler pots or pans as they make relatively 
shallow roots. 

Flowering normally occurs in late Feb- 
ruary and as soon as the buds appear 
umougsl Ihe bristles in Ihe notches in the 



leases the temperalure should be raisi 
some 10 C {50' f). Failure to do this will 
delay flowering and may even result in some 
of the buds dropping off. The flowers ex- 
tend to June depending on variety and as 
soon as flowering has finished the plants 
should be put somewhere cool, shaded and 
dry fort hree weeks and rested. If there is no 
space for this in the greenhouse they may 
be placed in a shaded part of [he garden. 
This is also Ihe lime to repol ir they have 
outgrown their pols. If you do place them 
in the garden they should be protected from 
rain, either by being placed under a frame or 
by being protected by a hedge or wall. Be- 
tween August and October new growth 
takes place and ihe plants will appreciate 
all the warmth and water they can get, 
although this should begin lo be cut down 
from November onwards. During the 
winter some water should slill be given 
and it is probably beM to bring them indoors 
if the cactus collection is to be overwintered 
in the greenhouse a I the correct lem- 

Cutimgs should be laken in the early part 
of the year from above ihe flowering areoles 
or after flowering has finished and il is best 
to slice right across a leaf rather than lo 
lake a joint as ihis provides a better area 
from which [he roots can grow. 

There are a very large number of hybrids 
of which the two varieties illustrated above 
represent two extremes, and in spite of their 
l.alin names they are really hybrids. 
Generally all epiphyllums benefit from slak- 
ing and lying in otherwise they can become 
lop heavy and somewhat unwieldy. One 



notable exception seems to he E. \ elegtattis- 
sinai/n which tends lo adopt a more pen- 
dulous habit, at least when young, and 
flowers freely even on one-year-old cullings. 

Epiphyllum atkermannii in spile of its 
very Latin-sounding name is probably an 
early hybrid between Beliacerae specio.m.1 
and Stipitlxoi-hiu urktrnuimtii, raised in the 
early nineteenth cenlury. The belter varie- 
ties have a Taint bluish linge to the side 
petals and ihis is a characteristic or their 
UeUactreus parent. They were subsequently 
spread among collectors and because of 
their relative age as hybrids have been ele- 
vated practically to specific status. The 
hybrid plant is very much more common 
than the true species which is considerably- 
less free flowering. N '. aektrmamM has 
rather flalter. less fleshy, branches, which 
may be quite clearly triangular in section. 

Although hybridization has laken place 
intensively since the mid-nineteenth century 
a true yellow epiphyllum hybrid has still to 
be found, although E. x chrysoairdium 
which has fresh green very sharply notched 
bui flattened stems has rich golden stamens 
and a yellowish linge round the inside of 
the throat. The most important white 
variety is E. x Cooperi which has while 
flowers produced near the base of the stems, 
but E. x Weisser Schwann has much larger 
petals, 




Nopalxochia 



Schlumbergera 



Zygocactus 



Nopalxochia phyllanthoides is one of ihe 
cacti which has derived its Latin name from 
its ancient Aztec one. The lncas called il 
nopabtochitl. It is one of the oldest species 
of cactus known to Western man and was 
introduced to Europe in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The form most com- 
monly found hi the present time is N.p. 
Deutsche Kaiserin, a hybrid raised during 
the nineteenth century which has remained 
popular ever since. Although frequently 
sold as an epiphyllum il is normally dis- 
unguished from that group by having some- 
what rounded stems in plates as opposed to 
the Hat leaf-like joints or the previous 
species. The Howers too arc different, being 
generally somewhat less open than those or 
epiphyllum and having a more bell-like 
appearance. 

In habit it is a shrubby plant which 
branches freely both from the base of the 
leaf-like stems and from joints formed on 
Ihe leaves themselves. It attains a height of 
3 to 4 ft {I to 1-ZSm) and, because its root 
system is somewhat shallow, will appre- 
ciate staking and loose lying unless you 
want lo grow it as a hanging plant. One 
good method of tying while maintaining 
the shape of the plant is lo use split canes to 
support the main leaf siems and lie them to 
Ihe canes with raffia or a soft stem lie. 



The Whitsun cactus, or Sflilutiibergeru 
gaertnerij is deservedly extremely popular 
and there has been some recenl hybridiza- 
tion between Schlumbergera and Rhipsali- 
dttpsis to produce a planl wilh the hardiness, 
of ihe former and the more open flowers 
wilh the delicate shades of the laller. The 
species is also known variously as Epiphvl- 
/apsis gaerlruri and Khipnilidnp.sis giiertwri 
and is a native of the Sania Calharina state 
of Brazil. It is very similar to ihe Christmas 
cactus and is oflen confused wilh this, ihe 
main distinction being Ihe ralher less 
serraled edges to the leaves. The joints or 
leaves are pale green sometimes tinged 
slighlly red at the margin. In the indenta- 
tions on the margins there are a few 
brownish bristles and at ihe flattened end 
of each joint there is often a considerable 
tufl of bristles. 

The tl'nversare spectacular and produced 
plentifully in plants of one year old when 
struck from cuttings. The first signs appear 
in lale winter when red pimples can be seen 
in the lufts at the end of the joints. These 
mature very slowly and although you will 
nolice that they lend to grow more on the 
side wilh ihe lighl. do not turn Ihe plant 
round as this may cause some of them to 
fall. When they do develop, individual 
flowers may remain open for some time. 
The ovary at the base of Ihe llowers has 
live very prominent angles to it which is a 
distinguishing feature 111 this group. Species 
or hybrids with four-angled ovaries are 
probably S.russelliana or S.bridgesii. the 
main distinction between them being in the 
shape of the llowers. those of Ihe former 
being quite regular in appearance while 
those of the la tier have rather uneven petals. 



There are many different varieties of Chrisl- 

markel. The most common has cerise- 
coloured flowers but one variety, Z. I. deli- 
cams, has almost white [lowers, while the 
variety Weihnachtsfreude has orange 
flowers. The flower buds appear at the end 
of the prominently toothed joints during 
November. By increasing or lowering the 
temperature the actual liming of the flowers 
can be hastened or delayed so as 10 make 
them coincide with Christmas itself. In 
commercial establishments these plants are 
given short days from mid-September on- 
wards by ihe use of blackout lo reduce Ihe 
hours during which sunlight is available to 
the plant lo between eighi and ten. 
Normally Christmas cacti require aboul 
si* weeks of this treatment, after which ihcy 
can be grown on normally. 

The joints are up lo 2 in (5 cm) in length 
and are sharply eul off at the growing point, 
unlike those of the preceding species which 
are more oval in appearance. The flowers, 
as has been mentioned already, are ex- 
tremely variable as are ihe teeth on the sides 
of the joints, and many of the weaker 
hybrids which were raised at the beginning 
of the present century have lo be grafted in 
order to grow well. The most commonly 
used stock for ihis purpose is Pereskia, and 
normally a single shoot grafted on lo the 
lop of the stem and pinched repeatedly will 
produce a good bushy hanging clump. 




The Rhipsalidanae 



The next two pages illustrate 11 second 
group of epiphytic cacti called tin HhipMili- 
:im\ue. The type genus is Rltipmtlu juI the 
botanical name is derived from the Greek 

the generally interlocking appearance or the 
btascbeS of the plants. The group was one 
of Ihe earliest ones lo spread oulof America 
and many of the species which are grown 
require rather wanner, more humid con- 
ditions than other cacti if they are to thrive 
For this reason some of the less commonly 
available species arc best left to those with 
a greenhouse where the minimum winter 
temperature can be maintained at 13 C 
(55 = F) with a relatively high level of 
humidity. During the summer, too. they 
will need special treatment in the form of 
protection from direct sunlight, and since 
this conflicts with the requirements of the 
desert cacti it is seldom possible lo grow the 
two families together in the same environ- 
ment. The root systems are very scanty 
and the plants hardly need pols. If facilities 
are available they wiH do well when mossed 
on to an upright stump, although esira 
care must be taken with the watering under 
these circumstances as they will dry out 
quite quickly. Orchid compost makes an 
eicellenl rooting medium but if this is not 
available then a mixture or peal, cork, leaf- 
mould, sphagnum moss or anything else 
e and organic in 



Rhipsalidopsis 



Hariola solicomhides has been given the 
somewhat unkind name of drunkard s 
dream since the stem segments are faintly 
reminiscent of bottles. It makes a good 
house plant and is considerably more 
tolerant of adverse conditions than the rest 
of the group. The plant is frequently sold as 
hatiora and forms a bushy clump often pro- 
ducing a long main stem but otherwise 
branching frequently to form a densely 
knit mass of pale green bo itlc-shapcd joints. 
The spines are very short and bristly and 
are hardly noticeable on the plant and the 
small yellowish-green flowers are produced 
at the ends of the short-jointed branches 
during late December or early January. 
Consequently it needs some warmth and 
water during this period. It is a somewhat 
uncertain flowercr unless grown in a warm 
greenhouse although its curious stemsmake 
it an unusual addition to the collection, 



Like zygocactus. rhipsalis are generally 
winter flowering although the growth is 
made during the summer and a short rest for 
some sis weeks during which water should 
be given sparingly is normally advisable to- 
wards the end of September. 



Rhipaiiidopm rosea is frequently confused 
both with Slhlumbergem gai-rtneri. with 
which it has been hybridized or laic, and 
with ZfgoaMMi tnmcnnu and it is often 
somewhat misleadingly sold as the latter 
under the general English name of Christ- 
mas cactus. It is a somewhat delicate plant 
shedding its stem segments easily when 
allowed to gel too dry. too wet or too bright. 
Although a rewarding flowerer it is advis- 
able for this reason to strike cuttings as the 
opportunity arises to guard against the pos- 
sible loss or a valued plant. It differs mainly 
from rhipsalis in hawng considerably larger, 
more showy Bower) and forms a freely 
branching ultimately pendulous plant which 
does well when grafted on lo u taller stock. 
The stem segments themselves are some- 
what variable, some orthem are flat jointed 
while others are broadly triangular in 
section. Both kinds are normally produced 
on ihe same planl and the margins or the 
segments are often tinged purple. Although 
this does not inevitably mean that they are 
getting loo much light you should suspect 
it and lake the necessary precautions 
especially where it happens during summer. 
The flowers are produced at the apices or 
the terminal segments during the late spring 
and early summer and although not as long 
lasling as rhipsalis are nevertheless longer 
lasting than those or roost oiher cacti. The 
pale purple blooms are extremely attractive 
and make this a very worthwhile addition 
lo the collection in spite of its somewhat 
deheale nature. 



Rhipsalis 



Mosi rhipsalis have angled or cylindrical 
stems at least over part of the plant. Rhip- 
salis kotitktima is an exception to this in 
having fiat, rather graceful stems with a 
prominent mid-rib and a conspicuously 
serrated margin. Tliis edge can become red- 
dish with full sunlight or with drought. The 
flowers are- quite conspicuous lor a Rhip- 
salis species and are followed by red berries. 
Ihe flowers themselves being eream with 
reddish centres and somewhat bell shaped. 

There are several other species of 
Rhipsalis with flattened stems, those of 
R. ptichypteru are rather falter than the 
illustrated species and the lower segments 
are often somewhat angled. The flowers are 
yellow, frequently with a trace of red. and 
the mistletoe-like fruits are white. 

Rhipsalis Lvriai-cu is another species with 
white fruits which resembles ft. huulirlkma. 
mid R. wirmingiana kicks the prominent 
mid-rib of the illustrated species but has 
scented white flowers and black fruits. 

Rhipsalis iiwsviahi uiinhi'maides is, as its 
name suggests, highly reminiscent of a 
mescmbryanihemum. It is at first sight 
rather similar to liariMa salii-anm-idcs illus- 
iraied on ihe previous page bul differs from 
that species in being considerably more 

Although R. HiexemliryanttwmiHtles is 
fairly distinctive in appearance, there are 
several other species of Rliipsitlis which arc 
characterized by short rather bristly joints. 
These include R. capiilijornds, R.helem- 
tiada and R. cassulliu, which has already 
been mentioned as being Ihe most easterly 
growing of all the irue cacti. R.piistnaiica 



is also somewhat similar in appearance but 
ihe upper branches are distinctively angled, 
giving it its specific name. 

lihips.shs p,mtilt>xti is typical of a group 
of rhipsalis with prominently angled stems, 
ihe distinctive feature of this plant being 
the way in which ihe wings of one joint are 
produced opposite the Battened pans of ihe 
previous joint, giving it its name. In habit 
it is a pendulous plant which branches at 
the tips although this does not necessarily 
occur every year. The stems are generally 
three angled and vary in length, some being 
stubby, others being up to a Tool (30cm), 
normally pale green in colour bul oflen 
acquiring a reddish tinge, especially when 
exposed to direct sunlight or when allowed 
to suffer from prolonged periods of drought. 
It is one of the hardier species mentioned 
so far. its thicker stems and greater degree 
of succulence enabling it to tolerate ud verse 
conditions such as cold, lack of humidity 
and drought more effectively than the less 
succulent species already mentioned. 

Although all Rhipsalis have areoles, Ihe 
distinctive feature or Ihe cactus family, 
R. paradti.xti has very inconspicuous ones. 
The bristly spines are normally only found 
on ihe younger areoles which also have a 
certain amount of wool in them. Flowering 
is somewhat erratic and only older plants 
can be relied on to produce flowers at all. 
They are carried ai the tips of the joints 
and are while in colour. 

Various oilier winded or ribbed Rhipsalis 
are common in collections; R. goiuKarpa is 
distinguished \n black fruits, and R.lrigona 
by reddish fruits. R. tomtitzii, which is a 



native of Costa Rica, differs in having fotir- 

As with most epiphytic species Rhipsalis 
may be grafted with good effect, Generally 
il is belter to use stouter grafting stock such 
as Trkhinffus as the plants make quite 
large and fairly heavy specimens with lime. 
They are noi generally suitable for the 
amaieur and if 1 had 10 choose one lo start 
wilh it would probably be R.paradoxa. 
which alihotigh cue of Ihe harder ones to 
flower is generally easier to keep alive. 



Succulents 
with 

Milky Sap 



Euphorbia 



Jfie Eupkorbiaceae, in spite of the super- 
ficial resemblance of some species lo mem- 
bers or the Certanm and oiher eaciti-s 
genera, is clearly distinguishable b> the 
presence of a milky-white fluid Which eludes 
from the damaged portions or the stems, [i 
is a very variable family and includes our 
own common spurges as well as Ihe well- 
known poinsetlia {Euplii'rbiu puklwrriiiiu). 
Crotons too arc members ol' the same over- 

The flowers of euphorbia are really ex- 
tremely small, the more important feature 
being the bracts or cyalhophylls which tire 
often brightly coloured its with the poinsel- 
lias and E. spleadens. Succulent varieties of 
euphorbia in spite of the similarity or their 
flowering parts produce lew or no leaves, 
those that are produced frequently falling 
(timing the first winter. The main eiception 
lo this rule is the crown ol thorns and related 
species. The cactus-like varieties are par- 
ticularly well suited to centrally heated 
living rooms since they do not require the 
same dry cool atmosphere during winter as 
do Ihe true upright cacti. They are also very 
much i'asier growing and rapidly reach the 
stage at which they look lo the uninitiated 
precisely like the columnar branching cacti. 

Propagation can be carried out by seed, 
in which case it is advisable to surround the 
young capsules wilh a paper bag as the seed 
is frequently ejected wilh great force when 
mature, or by cullings. In the laller case Ihe 
Iresh culling malerial should be rubbed in 
powdered charcoal as soon as it is cut and 
allowed to dry oul lor a day or two before 




uMi.tlK MimticiH in wipe the end and allow 
the latcn or milky sap to dry nalurally and 
form a protective surround lo the wound. 

filplillldil limcullii. or ihe stick cactus, 
is an extremely poisonous inhabitant of 
Africa although it has become naturalized 
in part of easlem India, h is aptly de- 
scribed as the stick plant and ultimately 
attains a considerable height. It is com- 
paratively swifi growing especially when 
cared for in a greenhouse and is almost 
impossible to kill. The branches are re- 
pcaicdh forked and produce small leaflets 
al the sides and lips or Ihe young ones al- 
though these fall off wilh age. There is a 
somewhat similar species - E. intisyi - from 
w hich India rubber is made The laller is an 
inhabitant of Madagascar and forms a sort 
of brownish bark on the sunny side of the 
stem in its native Male. The main difference 
belwecn the two species lies in the slight 
protuberances on the sides of the stems ol" 
the laller species from which ihe leaves are 
produced. It is possible ihttl some con- 
fusion between the two species has occurred 



illy n 

as ihe stems grow older, normally during 
the first winier. The flowers are produced 
al Ihe lips of Ihe spreading branches and the 
old Huwer slems remain even after the 
flowers have died. There are also attractive 
cristate forms of this variety. 

Propagation is normally done by seed as 
stent cuttings tend lo grow in a somewhat 
one-sided I'ashion never making a proper 
head of stems as the true species does. When 
buying a plant look for signs of ihis all- 
round growth. Winter temperatures should 
be slighlly higher than for most olher suc- 
culents and it may be advisable lo bring ihe 
plain indoors during Ihe cold period: this 
warmer environment should be accom- 
panied by a little more water lo prevent 



ta's head is a very accurate de- 
of E. eapui-medusue which in its 
itate is reminiscent of something 
from a science fiction story. It is a native of 
Cape Province where ii forms a club-shaped 

branches up to _10in (75 cm) in length and 
2in (5cm) thick which spread snake like 
from the centre and give the plant its Latin 
name. The stems are a pruinose green and 
produce little leaves which may be up lo an 
inch (2'5cm) in length on older stems but 



Euphorbia ^embmOi. 



The group of euphorbias on this page could 
all be mistaken for spineless barrel- lype 
cacli such as Aslrophylmn. They Offer, of 
course, in having the milky sup so typical of 
Ihe euphorbias. They ;ire all quite difficult 
to obtain and are relatively uncommon in 
cultivation, one reason being lhat ihey have 
to be raised from seed and, as explained 
later, this presents problems with some 
varieties, notably Euphorbia obesa. 

Eiiplun-hki iih-ltifiirinis is one of the more 
common sorts and makes a neat hemi- 
spherical plant, usually single but occa- 
sionally forming dumps from the base in 
its native habitat in Cape Province allhougll 
! have never seen this happen in cultivation, 
[t tends to have a somewhat Battened ap- 
pearance being generally broader than high 
and can ultimately attain a size of about 
4 in tlOcm).The root, as in the other globu- 
lar Euphorbia species, is thick and turnip 
like and the mid-green stems have between 
eight and iwelve ribs which are normally 
vertical but may occasionally be twisted 
slightly to form a gradual spiral. As men- 
tioned earlier, the lop is very much llallened 
and looks just as though someone had 
stepped on it. The sides of the ribs are 
bunded obliquely and slightly furrowed and 
the old lea r cushions give the appearance of 
miniature areoles but lack the felting or 
wool which is peculiar to ihe true areoles or 
cacti. The leaves are very small and pro- 
duced Tor a short time only at the growing 
tip of the plant, falling off before ihey have 
a chance to reach Ihe sides. The flowers are 
fairly freely produced even on quite young 
plants and the old stems, which are re- 



peatedly hrancned, remain even alter the 
flowers have fallen and give the plant a 
Slightly spiny appearance. 

Propagation of this variety is by seed but 
both male and female plants are required 
for this. Ihe difference being only really 
apparent in Ihe flowers. 

fiupluirhw dhi'.vu is similar in that it 
requires both male and female plants in 
order to produce viable seed and it is quilt 
difficult to obtain female plants. Unlike 
E . moMiirnii!, the plain bodies, which are 
hemispherical, are noi llallened so sharply 
at Ihe lop although ihe npei is slightly de- 
pressed. The ribs are very broad wilh only 
shallow furrows between them, they ire 
normally eight in number and have a row- 
of minute leaf cushions on the edges. The 
plant body is grey-green but develops an 
almost purplish -brown coloration espe- 
cially around the top of ihe plant. 

There area number of hybrid forms, one. 
which is a cross wilh E. suhnuiiHmilliiris. has 
a curious branching habil. a feature never 
found in the true species. It requires a very 
well drained soil and il is a good idea 10 
mix a Mule e\tra sand into ihe potting com- 
post to assist with ihis: as a general rule do 
Dot water ihe plants unless you are certain 
lhat they need il as Ihey are ditficull lo 
replace if Ihey die. 

Both the preceding species are charac- 
terized by a ihick lurnip-like root; E. vulUu. 
which is thoughi by many 10 be a natural 
hybrid between E. mehfurmis and E. obiiO, 
lacks this feature. Although broadly spheri- 
cal when young, as il grows older il assumes 
a more cylindrical shape and can attain an 



ultimate height of a fool ( 30 cm) or more and 
occasionally branches from ihe base. Super- 
ficially, on the other hand, il is almost 
exactly halfway between the two species - 
ihe body being furrowed as in E.meloj'ornm 
but not quite so deeply. The dead flower 
slents are even more persislenl than [hose 
of E. melo/ormis and may lasl for several 
years before ultimately falling off. 

The ihree species illuslrated on this page 
are quite unique in appearance amongst Ihe 
euphorbias although another species wilh 
a lurnip-like root is E. i><a<tIo%hbn.w. how- 
ever, this has oblong shoots rather than 
hemispherical ones and is seldom offered 



opposite page these three form large iree- 
like plants and have a distinctly cactus-like 
appearance. The absence of any form of 
felting in the areoles and the tendency to 
produce rudimentary leaves Irani the grow- 
ing Lips of fhe plants, especially if cultivated 
during the summer in n warm, moist atmo- 
sphere, clearly differentiate them from the 
true cacti. In fact the areoles at the base of 
the spine are not areoles at all but leaf 
cushions or tubercles. 

Eaplwrhia crwidicumi:, makes a magni- 
ficent plant with ;i really savage appearance. 
I often wonder if it was dried, eul into sec- 
tions and used as a weapon by primitive 
man. It is a native of Natal and Zululand. 
Kenya and Tanzania and there it forms an 
immensely spiny succulent shrub with many 
three-angled stems branching upwards from 

branch less freely and seldom before they 
aire live years old or more. Each year's 
growth is clearly identified by the seg- 
mented character of the stem as it tapers 
towards the base. The margins are wavy 
and carry lubercles each of which produces 
two long hard spines opposite one another 
at the tips. The margins seem to be specially 
hardened and arc not soft and lleshy like Un- 
rest of the plant. The flowers, which are 
fairly freely produced, appear between these 
spines at the lop of the plant and are some- 
what inconspicuous, hardly rising above 

though subsequently attractive rose- 
up more clearly. Propagation is best carried 



.■Lit by means ol" callings to I lowing I lie dry 
ing out and healing procedures given at the 
beginning of this section (page 1651, 

Considerable confusion seems lo exist, 
particularly in the United Stales, between 

as long ago as IS58 when Lemaire, the 
famous cactus collector after whom 
Lcnuiircticeri'us is named, wrongly identi- 
fied some plants he brought back from 
Gabon. The most important distinguish- 
ing feature of E. Irigana is the while 
variegation down ihe sides of the three- 
anglcd stems and the well developed leaves 
::ul ■■lie:; persist for bin 1 1? cm) or so down 
the sides of the slems. Il isa native of South- 
west Africa and although il normally has 
three angles to the stem some are reported 
with four. It branches freely even when 

display in the comer of a room or at the 
back of a succulent bowl. In commercial 
horticulture the species normally sold as 
E.irigmui which lacks the white marbling 
of the true species and the persistent leaves 
referred to above is known as £AfnM» 
liana, a very fast growing kind which 
maintains its rather more slender appear- 
ance. Il is possible that il is really if. 
mtifUBrWH in many cases. 

Euphorbia iiifcjn is one of the most im- 
pressive of all succulent species in its native 
habitat on the west coast of Africa. It forms 
a large Me up to .Kill |9m) in height with 
numerous spreading branches and a tall 
stem, it is considered by some to be 
synonymous with £. candelabrum. The 



pecially true or Ihe branches which are 
always four angled and are constricted inio 
segmenls. The young stems often appear to 
have a hinl of variegation about them. 

All the tree-like euphorbias so Tar dis- 
cussed need a somewhat warmer tempera- 
ture in winter ir they are lo do well; 
otherwise ihey can deyelop hard brown 
woody patches on the stems similar to those 
of Mynilloeactia geomttriiam and al- 
though this does not actually harm the 
growth of the plant il spoils Ihe overall 
appearance, and can be prevented. There 
are several other tree-forming species of 
Euphorbia. Ihe most commonly seen of 
which is probably E.iietiim; this is easily 
distinguished h\ ll.nrng live or six angles on 
the branches ralher than the four of E. 



Euphorbia (continual) 



In contrast to the spoctcn illustrated an the 
previous p;i lie lite ones on the present puge 
tend to produee shorter more compact 
plums which branch more readily when 
much younger. 

Hy&Brtfa nmniferu Is a cactus-like 
species which seems to he very popular. It 
grows on the Atlas mountains south-west 
of Murrakesh where it makes low spread- 
ing clumps. This habit is not too obvious in 
pot-grown specimens which normally have 
a central upright column round which rudi- 
mentary branches seem to form, mainly at 
base level. In the course of lime these MM 
out and grow round the main stem, pack- 
ing themselves closely in so as to give the 
plant its humped appearance. The steins 
are an attractive grey-green colour even 
when older with lour broad angles which 
give the plant a geometrical appearance. 
The ribs are notched a little in between the 
Icar cushions or tubercles and the spines, 
which are fairly short and brown in colour, 
are produced in pairs from the lips or the 
old leaf cushions. 

A drug is produced from the plain, which 
is one of the lew species o! Euphurhki which 
is not poisonous. The name of the genus is, 
in fact, derived from that or Euphorbus 
who was physician to King Juba II of 
Mauretunia. It is related that the plant was 
actually named by King Juba in honour of 
of the physician and lie subsequently wrote 
a treatise on the herbal properties of the 
plant called tte Euphorbia Herba. It is one 
of the oldest names in botanical Latin, and 
/:". ivsmilfm was almost certainly the species 
about which King Juba wrote. 



Euphurhiu m,imimllmi\ has joints which 
resemble com on the cob in shape if not in 
colour and for this reason it is often re- 
ferred to as the corncob cactus. It is, how- 
ever, quite detinitely a euphorbia and is not 
related to either of the plants which it is 
supposed to resemble. It is a somewhat 
ungainly plant and those with limited space 
at their disposal should grow the dwarf 
%ersion illustrated beside it. It is normal to 
see commercial specimen- growing upright, 
frequently supported by a cane; however, 
in L'ape Province where it is naturally 
found, it forms a low sprawling ground 
cover, seldom more than Sin (15cm) in 
height with a short trunk and suckers 
sprouting up round it near the base. The 
steins ure mainly unbranched although 
when supported by a cane they may often 
appear to be branched, this is merely the 
effect or trying to grow the plant upright, 
flic stems are surrounded by flattened rows 
or tubercles, giving it the appearance or 
having numerous ribs. These are often 
twisted a little to form shallow spirals. The 
ilowers are produced on twigg) sicuis near 
the lips of the sideshoots and the dead 
stems persist lor some years (as do those of 
the globular euphorbias described earlier) 
to give the plant a slightly prickly appear- 

Those who do not have the space to grow 
a sprawling plant such as E. munmiilluris 
can always opt for its "dwarf ' version E. 
mhriittiitHiitlaris. which is also a native or 
the Cape Province. In spite of its name it 
differs substantially from the true E.mani- 
miitmix in having acutely angled stems with 



nine or ten ribs rather than the spirally 
arranged rows of low tubercles charac- 
teristic of that species. The stems are very 
slight, seldom more than hair an inch (I cm) 
thick, and the plant branches freely from 
the base rapidly making a small neat clump 
even in a 3-in (S-cm) poi. The branches have 
fewer angles with rather more prominent 
ribs than the more rounded stems. The pre- 
dominant colour is a pale greyish green, the 
ribs of the branches are sharply notched 
and the sides are sharply furrowed. Like 
the globular species it produces small flower 
shoots at the lips of the branches whose 
dead stems persist for some time. They are 
in themselves quite attractive as they have 
a reddish colour when young. 

In a greenhouse it is wise to keep this 
variety on a slutted shelf in the winter as it 
is particularly susceptible to damp cold 
weather and appreciates a good How of air 
round the branches which helps to ripen 
and harden them against any possible 
infection. 



Cons idem bit- controversy exists over the 
exact nomenclature of Ihe species illustrated 
.Hi [his past' and commercial growers seem 
undecided as to which plant is a subspecies 
of which if any. 

Euphm-hkt mtiii is now sometimes sold as 
E. milii milii and it forms a graceful little 
shrub. Strictly speaking it is not succulent 
at all but since it lends to drop ils leaves in 
winter and is always grown alongside other 
succulent plants 1 have seen lit to include it 
here. The variety illustrated is a native of 
Madagascar and has thin somewhat weak 
spines seldom more lhan quarter of an 
inch (6 mm) in length and aboul a lemh or 
an inch (2 mm) thick. The leaves are the 
most succulent of all those in the group 
being lough and leathery and conspicuously 
narrowed towards the point where theyjoin 
Ihe siem. The flowers, as mentioned in the 

spicnous yellow things in the centres or the 
so-called 'flowers' which are. in faci. a lype 
.■I hrael known a cyalhophyll. 

The best variety to grow has been raised 
by Koeniger. ihe noted c;tclus specialist ai 
Aalen. near Siutigan. and called in honour 
or the tOWn and ils river E. m. Aalbacumle. 
This has very weak rather flexible spines 
and flowers almosl continuously through- 
out the year. The slender branches grow 
into a compact pyramidal shape and make 
ii especially suitable as a pot plant. 

The much larger E.m.splendetu is fre- 
quently referred lo commercially either as 
E. tplendcns. or as E.s.hojeri. or even as 
Iiiil'hi"hk:h,ij?ri. Like I he preceding species 
it is a native of Madagascar and ihe name 



which has been colloquially given to it or 
crown or thorns is almost certainly theo- 
logically and botanically inaccuraie. As a 
description, on ihe other hand, il is very 
good as the shrub, which can aliain a height 
or over 6 fi (2 m). is well armed with long 
hard spines up to 6 in (15cm) or more in 
longih and nearly half an inch 1 1 cml wide 
at the base. It is generally much larger lhan 
the preceding species and the leaves at 
i bough bigger are less succulent. The flowers 
are produced in branched clusters on sticky 
siems thai grow oul or ihe side or the plant 
near Ihe lips of Ihe branches but also occa- 
sionally from older wood. They are much 
larger lhan those of H. in. niiliimd although 
they are produced almosl as continuously 
during the year ihe main flowering period 
is definitely in the spring and early summer. 

It bleeds extensively when eul and Ihe 
instructions on propagation on page 165 
should be followed. Care should also be 
taken not to allow the milky latex to come 
into contact with the eyes. lips, or blood as 
il can cause considerable discomfort and 
swelling. If you feel some puffin CSS alter 
polling or handling the plant it is advisable 
to call a doctor and explain what has hap- 
pened. It is hardly fatal but some people 
seem more allergic to it than others and 
given the righl treatment the swelling will 
quickly subside. 

Even if adequate precautions are taken 
propagation is difficult on account of the 
w oody nature of the stem and the rapidity 
with which il drains, and il should not be 
attempted on any scale without misl culti- 
vation and a special propagator unit capable 



of maintaining Ihe humidity round the 
planl without allowing il lo rot oif. 

Euphorbia a iilii Tananarive, also referred 
to as E. splendent Tananarive, is easily dis- 
tinguished by us yellow cyalhophylls. which 
are slightly tinged with red when given full 
sunlight, and ils moic sprawling appear- 
ance; normally it requires staking and 
judicious pruning ir it is to make a shapely 
planl. There is also a variety with pink 
flowers called E.m.hialopii which is olher- 
wise similar in appearance. 

All these xerophytic or woody species 
tend to drop large numbers or leaves when- 
ever ihey are disturbed. This means thai 
not only docs Ihe high-street retailer lose a 
few leaves but thai ihe ultimate consumer 
will also lose some leaves when the planl is 
lirsl brought home. There is absolutely 
nothing wrong in this at all and the planl 
will rapidly make fresh leaves as soon as 
growth sians up. The main indication or 
trouble is a shrivelling of the stems and if 
[his is noticed il is best lo cutoff the afl'ected 
portion since the shrivelling normally starts 
at the growing point. 



Living 
Stones 

The Aizoaceae 



The plains on the following four pages are 
all members of [he mesembryanlhemum 
family which is one of the largest families of 
succulents in cultivation and whose Latin 
name is Aizoitceae. They vary enormously 
from the well known living stones or lilhops 
to succulent shrubs such as Apienia cordi- 
fitlia which is best known in its variegated 
form. A detailed treatment of the group is 
well beyond the scope of the present volume. 
This section is restricted to the former type 
of stone plant amongst which the variation 
in colour and texture is only matched by the 
differences in cultural conditions. The 
rosette-forming mesembryanthemums such 
as Faucuria are dealt with in the following 
section, which although botatiically inexact 
mi! kos it e.isier lor the amateur. 

The species in this section are all ex- 
tremely succulent and mostly stemless and 
tlB plant bodies have been developed from 
a single pair or leaves. Propagation is 
usually by means of seed, but where offsets 
are freely produced these may also be rooted 
as Lulling material. 

They are generally natives of South 
Africa where they inhabit the very dry 
Karoo and normally produce only a thick 
succulent turnip-like tap root. When water 
is applied in the wild, small fibrous hair roots 
are produced round this which rapid!) die 
off when the rain passes. The best soil mix- 
ture to use is a conventional cactus compost 
with the addition of crushed brick or coarse 
gravel to help drainage. The seeds remain 

recorded of seeds from herbarium speci- 
mens germinating after decades. 




Conophytum 



Elections of these 
stone flowers to be offered growing together 
in a bowl, but it is not wise to buy such 
collections unless you intend to divide up 
the bowl or unless you are buying from a 
specialist, as even within a genus such as 
Conophytum many plants have different 
growing cycles and consequently different 
cultural requirements. 

C<inuphyiu»ttilb,-st\'n\ is one of the easiest 
of all the stone-type flowers on which to 
obtain blooms. It belongs to a group of 
conophylums which have cylindrical or 
heart-shaped and distinctly elongated 
plant bodies with two quite distinct lobes 
as opposed to the more spherical types dis- 
cussed later. It is a native of Cape Province 
and the bodies are flattened sideways, ap- 
pearing «lightly two dimensional rather 
than being evenly round. The tips of the 
lobes are rounded and there is a clear fis- 
sure in the centre just over an eighth or an 
inch (3 mm) in length from which the 
flowers are produced, flic specific name is 
derived from the very line white hairs which 
densely cover the light grey-green plant 
bodies. The flowers which are produced 
between May and October are yellow. With 
this variety the resting period occurs during 
March and April and as soon as flowering 
has finished in October growth starts and 
this growing period during which water 
may be given lasts through until February. 

Conophytum bllobum is another species 
in this group of twin-lobed conophytums 
and has similar cultural requirements to 
those of C. albescens. In the wild this grows 
in the same places as the previous species 



but unlike it older plants w ill form branches 
and thus a large mat of growth. The bodies 
are similarly compressed to those of C. 
albescens. The plant bodies are greyish 
green in colour, but lack the fine while hairs 
of the preceding species although they do 
have some white meal on them. The edges 
of the plants are slightly reddish. 

Because of its eventual size it makes a 
good plant for the amateur and shows up 
well when it produces the daisy-like yellow 
flowers. If a collection is required to be put 



and growing requirements. 





The species illustrated on this pa™ should 
it under any circumstances share a pot 
with those on the opposite page as their 
growing conditions are quite distinct. Cono- 
11 niimtuun, for example, requires 
watering during March especially when 
there is an early spring. Al this point water 
should be given generously since the new 
plant bodies are being formed. Between 
'April and May watering should come lo a 
lete standstill even if the plants shrivel 
: as th« is the normal resting period 
for these species. New growth begins to 
show through in June when more water may 
be given and the Rowers of this group start 
lear from July through to November. 
From December through until Kehmaiy 
,ler may also be given and the tempera- 
's should not be allowed to drop below 
lOt (50°F). 

Ciinopltylum mimmun forms a roundish 
mat and has pear-shaped bodies with none 
of the lateral flattening that characterizes 
the species on the opposite page, aiso the 
upper surface is somewhat flatter and the 
presence of the twin lobes is not so obvious. 
As might be inferred from its name it is a 
very small species seldom exceeding half an 
inch (I cm) in height and the central fissure 
is also very small. The flowers, which arc 
produced freely and regularly even on the 
small plants, are up to half an inch ( I cm) 
in diameter and are pale lilac in colour. 

A good species to grow with Ihis variety 
if a mined collection is desired is C.peat- 
sonii, which is a rather larger plant forming 
cushions with age and having much darker 
pink flowers nearly I in (2 5cm) in diameter. 



L vnophyiiBu 1 1 1| [will, which has red 
flowers, taller pear-shaped bodies and a 
dense covering of small grey dots, can also 
be grown with the previous two species. 

Conuphyiuni abeurdellum forms a densely 
tufted and matted plant with the separate 
plant bodies seldom exceeding half an inch 
(1 cm I in diameter, but occasional l> reach- 
ing an inch (25cm). They are severely 
flattened al the top and when seen from 
above are kidney shaped or elliptical in 
section. The sides of the plant bodies are a 
pinkish-red colour but the upper surfaces 
are normally bluish green, although, as this 
is a plant which mimics its wild surround- 
ings, these colours may vary a great deal in 
the wild. The spots on tile upper surfaces of 
the plant bodies are arranged as a scries 
of branched lilies and this distinguishes this 
species from the similarly named C.obco- 
iwllwn which has confluent lines of dots on 
[he top. The lalfer species, which has white, 
or slightly yellow, scented flowers, can be 
grown alongside Ihe illustrated species if 
required since they will both benefit from 
a certain amount of shade during our 
British summers when they should not be 
left on the upper shelf in a greenhouse. 

Conophytwn parriflurtan in spite of its 
name makes an attraclive companion to 
both Cobconellum and C. obcordellum. 
The dotted tops are slightly raised where the 
blackish dots occur and on some forms the 
spots grow so close together as to appear to 
form almost continuous semi-transparent 
lines on Ihe lop of the plants. 

Conaphyium wluiinum is one of the 
species in which the old leaf sheaths persist 



and remain round (he developing new plant 
bodies. Il branches freely and generally two 
planl bodies are produced on a single slem. 
They are only slighlly compressed on lop 
but are very much flattened sideways. The 
plant bodies have a soft velvety feel and 
this is given by the minute hairs which grow 
on the sides and help lo imp Ihe dew in 
their native Cape Province. The flowers are 
extremely spectacular, purple and nearly an 
inch (2 5cm) in diameter. 

Olher good species tO grow with this 
which also have a velvety covering to the 
planl bodies are C '. puberulum, which ulti- 
mately forms a low shrub producing up to 
twenty plant bodies and has yellow [lowers, 
and C. papillaium, which also has yellow 
flowers but whose plant bodies are densely 
covered in soft meal and even support a few 
longer hairs near the top of ihe fissure. 




Lithops 



Dinteranthus 



Lithops are the true living siones whose 
name is derived from [lie Greek word for 
slone. The name is ollen used (o signify Ihe 
plural bul Lithops is in filcl Ihe genetic 

They make excellent house planls and are 
especially popular in the Far East where 
they seem to be admirable companions to 
the art of the miniature so carefully prac- 
tised with Bonsai trees. The stem is below 
ground and forms u long thick fleshy lap 
rool. rrequenlly in periods of drought this 
can contract and shrivel drawing ihe plant 
bodies even deeper inio Ihe surrounding soil 
uniil they are practically invisible. The dead 
remains or Ihe old leaf bodies should be 
left on. especially ir the plants are to be 
grown in a sunny position in the greenhouse 
or on a shelf as they help io protect the new 
leaves which rise tip from within the central 
Assure. The flowers, when ihey are pro- 
duced, tire frequently larger lhan ihe planls 
and mark ihe linish of the year's growth. 

Even in Britain lithops do well when sur- 
rounded with stones which help to give 
shade to Ihe planl bodies. The only parts 
or Ihe plant which actually receive any light 
for any purpose are the extreme tips, and 
some species have small windows in the tips 
to enable the light 10 reach through, This is. 
however, most marked on another genus 
tailed Oiihihutmvpltyllum. 

Watering should slop in September after 
the flowers have died down and any seeds 
have been sel and harvested; watering can 
be slarled again in April although ir Ihe 
winler has been mild il may he better to 
leave il until ihe end of April if flowers arc 



required. Once warning commences ihe old 
bodies die off exposing the new ones in Ihe 
centre so do not be alarmed if il appears at 
lirst as though the plant is dying. The 
emerging plant bodies start to grow and 
keep on growing until flowering begins, 
generally in August. 

Although theirwatenng requirements are 
similar lo Ihose of cacti they need a higher 
temperature in winter, ideally around IO C 
(SO F). and during this period ihey will 
wanl full sunlight. If only one greenhouse 
is available il is a good idea lo bring ihe 
plants indoors and grow them on a south- 
t'acuig windowsill. although care should be 
lakcn not lo leave them on ihe windowsill 
at nighl when ihe curtains are drawn but to 
bring Ihem inlo Ihe room: otherwise there 
is a real danger (Bit Ihey tan become too 

Do not bury the plants loo deeply in ihe 
soil. If they wanl to gel down further inlo 
the soil they can do so of iheir oW'n accord, 
bul il is not likely in this country. Also il is 
a good idea to try lo find some of the long 
extremely conical clay pels, which used to 
be available, lo grow the planls in as this 
helps in the formation of a good tap rool 
ulicn the plain is -till quite small. 

Planls are besl raised front seed, which 
germinates readily, and many varieties can 
lie induced to flower in iheir second year, 
but where offsets are produced these may 
also be struck as tunings. No allcmpt has 
been made lo differential between species 
for which the reader is urged lo ojnsult 
specialist works. 



Dmlerunrhu* pubtmtu.' is recorded as grow- 
ing amongst quartz siones so an authentic 
surrounding for il may be hard lo come by. 
Il is unusual amongst this group of suc- 
culenis in having normally at leasi two sels 
of planl bodies, one on lop of the olher. The 
upper surface of the spreading leaves is 
quite tin l bul ihe lower surface is sharply 
keeled and bent round towards ihe apex 
giving it ihe appearance of a piece cul from 
a globular cheese. Although ihe Lalin name 
suggests Ihe presence of hair on ihe planl 
bodies these are so insignificant as lo be 
only really visible with Ihe help of a magni- 
fying glass bul Ihe velvety feel is there. The 
flowers arc produced in October and are a 
beautiful golden -yellow. The resting period 
lasts from November right round until 




Pleiospilos 



In contrail lo the preceding members of 
ihe Aizouceue described in this section the 
plants on (his page are generally quile large 
and arc unsuitable lor mi\cd plantings on 
account of their tairly prolific growth. They 
are sufficiently stone like, however, to be 
included in this section, having the vaguely 
chunky-shaped leaves which one enpecis of 
tins group of plants. 

PIckisjiiliK hilnsii is named in honour of 
DrH. M. Louisa Bolus who did ■ great deal 
of work on the whole family at the beginning 
of the present century. It is at first solitary 
but as it grows it develops a straggly branch- 
ing habit with age. The plant bodies usually 
comprise a single pair of leaves but some- 
limes there are two pairs. They arc almost 
vertical in habit and ihe fhillcncd surfaces 
which face each oiher are often wider lhan 
they are tall giving ihe plant a very wide 
appearance. The plant bodies are a greyish 
green and become tinged with red if exposed 
lo full sunlight, especially if they are allowed 
lo become dry during this period. The leaves 
are covered with numerous much darker 
green spols although these are nol as fre- 
quent on the inside-facing surfaces of the 
leaves as [hey are on Ihe other surfaces. It 
flowers freely during the lale autumn, after 
which it should be resied until Ihe end of 



rifi, 



isfurle 



Rhombophyllum 

Rhomhuphyllum rhonihuUlewn is one of a 
group of plants in which the growing period 
follows Ihe flowering period. The species 
forms a mat of prostrate rosellcs with eight 
10 ten thick very succulent leaves varying 
between I and 2 in (2-5 lo 5cm| in length 
tad just under an inch (2*5 cm) in thickness. 
As its name suggests the leaves are rhom- 
boidal in shape with the upper surface 
carrying a shallow groove down Ihe centre 
and the lower surface having a pronounced 
keel near Ihe tip. Mosl varieties have plain 
white-rimmed edges but these also occa- 
sionally cany a few leelh. The whole plant 
is covered with numerous whitish dots and 
the flower;* are produced between June and 
September, often three or more on Ihe same 
slalk. They are a magnilicem golden- 
yellow colour, about liin (4eml in dia- 
meter wiili a reddish outside. 

As mentioned earlier growth continues 
alier flowering has finished and the species 
will appreciate a warm sunny position and 
continued watering right through until 
November when Ihe resting period starts 
again. During ihe winter resting period, 
which should last until growth is started up 
again in June, R. rfomiboiifcwii requires an 
open well-lit position bul does nol need Ihe 
high temperatures thai some of ihe other 
species require, being quite conlenl with a 
minimam temperature or TC (45 h). Pro- 
pagation is best carried oui by seed which 
germinates readily bul some or Ihe offsets 
may also be removed and rooted as cuttings. 

RlittinhfphvHwii m-ia h \wi lobe confused 
with Pleiospilos iteiii although they bolh 
carry Ihe same specific epithet in honour of 



Professor G. C, Nel who was director or the 
liotanical Institute in Stellenbosch. Il has 
distinctly two-lobed leaves which arc joined 
on Ihe back surface to form a united leur 
going down lo Ihe base. The leaves are 
bluish green and have some rather incon- 
spicuous darker dots completely covering 
than. The flowers are much larger lhan Ihe 
preceding species, nearly 2in {5cm> in 
diameter and bright yellow. 

t/Btipr&Htm aureus appears vaguely 
similar lo R.nrlii when young bin the 
difference quickly becomes apparent us il 
starts lo grow and form iis characteristic 



Rosette- 
forming 
Succulents 




1 have grouped together on [his jnd the 
following lour pages a miscellaneous group 
of succulents other than cacti which have 
little or no obvious stem and form rosettes 
at ground level. In Ihis l here is little botani- 
cal difference between these and llie pre- 
ceding group of mesembryaniliemums hul 
[hese plants are less singular in appearance 
and widely differing in their requirements. 
Related plants are described in the section 
on succulents with stems other lhan euphor- 
bias, for example aloes and agave* I here 
are also various rosette-forming crassulas. 
or plants whose slcms arc so inconspicuous 
thai one lends to overlook them 

It is impossible lo generalise about the 
culture of this group They nearly all pro- 
duce offsets, althougji Axuvr MrfeM 
may have to be very well established before 
il does so. and these can be rooted easily. 
The most frequently seen are the roselle- 
forming eeheverias. described al the end of 
the section on pages 177 to 178, which are 
widely offered for sale as cheap pot plants 
and even occasionally used for bedding out 
by parks departments. Some succulents, 
such as the sempervivums. are completely 
hardy in Britain and can form a useful 
bridge as it were between ihe glasshouse 
succulents and the garden. The closely re- 
lated Oroatachys spimisus is hardy in 



Adromischus 

Adroniischus cuoperi. in spite of its appear- 
ance when young when it closely resembles 
a lithops. is a member of the Crasiulmeae 
and this becomes apparent as soon as its 
flower is produced. Although always sold 



and 



described under diis name here, it is more 
probuble that it is really A. festival, the 
A. cmiperi of botany being now unknown 
in cultivation A leitinu has short, wedge- 
shuped leases, flattened and slightly Crenel- 
lated at the tips They are grey frcen in 
colour and flecked and mottled heavily with 
darker reddish markings A curious feature 
of this plant is the production of aerial roots 
from the items which clearly different tales 
it from (he mesembryanlhemums 

Another adromischus frequently offered 
for sale is A. ntaculatus. This develops a 
stem when much younger and ultimately 
forms a small trunk 4in (l()cm| in height. 
Otherwise it is similar in appearance lo the 
previous species, the flowers, which are 
produced on a long stem, being rather small 
and while lipped with pink. 



Faucaria 

}-tiu.;iiui ii'jrim hii-. Keen given [he hiigli-.li 
name of tiger jaws in deference lo its 
appearance. Il is really a mesembry an I he- 
mum and the daisy-like golden-yellow 
[lowers are produced in the late summer and 
autumn. Watering should continue until 
ihe end of November and the plants should 
then be rested in a cool greenhouse with a 
maximum temperature of 7 C (45 F) until 
ihey arc ready lo start into growth again in 
May. In spile of its vicious appearance Ihe 
"spines* or teeth at the edges of the leaves are 
nor sharp U all bur very weak and easily 
broken off. 

The leaves are crowded together to form 
a dense and compact rosette somewhat 
rhomboidal in section, and Ihe lear tips are 
drawn sharply forwards over the inner sur- 
face like a chin Each leaf carries nine or 
ten teeih curved in towards the centre of the 
plant and ending in an almost hair-like lip. 
in a very light position the leaves will turn 
reddish and ihere is a special form - F.I. 
Spletldens - in which ihis reddishness is even 
mure conspicuous, 

Faucaria tuberculosa has almost [ooth- 
like pimples erupting from the inner sur- 
faces or the leaves but is otherwise similar 
in most respects lo F, tigrinu. 

Although mosi laucarias have yellow 
flowers. F. Candida has white flowers and 
those of F.felina jumesii and F. laxipeialo 
are tinted pinkish and reddish respectively 
on the outside of the golden-yellow flowers. 
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Aloe 



Gasleria verrucosa is a relative of the lily 
and has a flower that is faintly reminiscent 
of lhat plum. Il is loleranl of shade which 
makes il one of the best of all succulents to 
grow as a house plant and it can be grown 

temperature of below 7 C (45 F). Cultiva- 
tion generally is similar to that of aloes to 
which it is closely related and it appreciates 
shade during the summer l\ke Aloe variegaia 
described overleaf. Propagation is best 
achieved either through leaf cuttings or by 
means of the numerous offsets, but seeds 
should not be used if a variety true to type is 
required since the plants hybridize so reudily 
amongst themselves thai il is not always 
possible to guarantee the purity of a par- 
titular strain. Most Gasteria species are- 
very similar to one another when young and 
at this stage have only opposite leaves ; they 
do not develop the rosette-forming habit 
until they are older. 

Gasleria verrucosa never actually forms a 
completely round rosette as the leaves con- 
tinue to be produced opposite one another. 
The long leaves are faintly wavy and have 
a pink sheath surrounding the base of the 
stem which they clasp. The most prominent 
feature is the mass of small white confluent 
tubercles that cover all the surfaces of the 
leaics and give I he plant its name. 

The exceptional fertility of gasterias has 
given rise to a number of intergencrie 
hybrids such as \Gosiralea{Gasleriax Alue) 
and .1 Gaslerhaworlhia (Gasleria \ Hawor- 
thia}. These are now being brought into 
cultivation 



papillosa is also covered with 
white tubercles but is more 
obviously rosette forming in character. It 
does not produce offsets freely but propa- 
gation is fairly easy by means of leaf cut- 
tings. The tubercles on the back of the leaves 
are much more numerous than those on the 
front and the flowers are produced on a 
long item from slightly off-centre. 

Similar to H. papulosa is //. niurguriiiferti 
which is also covered in white tubercles but 
produces more numerous offsets. There are 
many varieties or this latter species of which 
one of the best is undoubtedly H.in.tvral- 
lina; this species has even more white 
tubercles, forming an almost while mass 
near the base of the much more slender 
haves. 

Haiwrlhiu caspidaia. on the other hand, 
has no tubercles at all. Instead it is of 
interest because of ihe almost transparent 
window-like patches lhat occur near the 
tips of Ihe thick, sharply- keeled pale green 
leaves. The sides of the leaves arc very 
slightly toothed. 

One other remarkable haworlhia is H. 
fai/iuii whose leaf margins are so completely 
armed with fibrous white teeth lhat the 
plant appears to be covered by a dense mai 
or white bristles. There is an even more 
bristly variety of this called H. h. atanea. 
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lubercled haworthias described earlier bul 
Ihe leaves are far less succulenl than those 
of ihe haworthias. Il is a deservedly popular 
plant on account of its rapid growth and 
freely suckcring ha hit which quick I) enables 
such large clumps to be built up thai people 
feel obliged lo root some of the offsets and 
give them lo friends. A succession of flowers 
throughout the summer will be produced 
even on young plants and it will appreciate 
a little shade if ihe leaves are not lo start 
turning purple. The reddish tubular flowers 
are produced on long stems from jusl off- 

The leaves have small cartilage-like teeth 
down the sides and on Ihe upper surfaces. 
Il is quile normal for the lips of the leaves 
to go hard and shrivelled and ir wished 
these may be cut off without jeopardizing 
the plant. 



Aloe fcw»fe>«so 
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Aloe wYiegaitinu. well known species which 
has acquired the English name or partridge 
breasted aloe on account ol" its distinctive 
markings. It is a native of South Africa and 
forms a stemless rosette often attaining 
some height hut more normally seen as u 
fairly squal plant surrounded by dense 
numbers of offsets or suckers which are 
produced round the base in great profusion. 

The leaves, which are triangular in shape 
and conspicuously furrowed on the upper 
surface, are produced in three clear rows, 
each new leaf arising from the base or the 
preceding one. They can be nearly 6 in 
(15 em) in length and over an inch (2 5cm) 
in width on mature specimens. The white 
banding is given by the regular white spots 
which are also typical of many oilier Aim- 
species, and the somewhat homy edges of 
the leaves have very small White teeth on 
them, almost imperceptible to the eye but 
giving the edge a rough feel when it is 
stroked. The flowering stem is normally 
solitary and can attain a considerable 
height, often rising over a fool (30cm) 
above the centre of the plant. The flowers, 
which are rather pendulous, are reddish 
and tubular and an followed by seeds which 
itenninaie readily. 

This species dislikes lull sunlight which 
tends to make ihe plain bodies purplish 
rather than green and for this reason it does 
well indoors, especially where Ihe air is very 
dry. However, it should be kept away from 
south-hieing windowsills and if grown in a 
greenhouse it should he kepi slightly dryer 
than most other aloes as it lends to rot off 
fairly readily. 



Agaves are not plants for those with little 
patience or little space. They are commonly 
known as century plants and have done 

flowering only once every hundred years 
than anything else. Their slow growth and 
irregular flowering have been responsible 
for giving them the name of century plants, 
and they arc familiar to many of us as 
the plants which produce telegraph-pole 
flower stems round the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

AgOVt amerkana is a typical species and 
one which is fairly readily obtained. Its 
grey-green leaves Can attain a length ol" 
several feet and have a sharp spine at the 
end. There are many varieties, notably A. a. 
marginal!! which has magnificent broad 
stripes of white or cream up the edges of 
the sharply toothed leaves. There is also a 
variety, A . a. medio pitta, which has a pale 
stripe down ihe centre of the leaf. 

The variegated forms of A . umerirana are 
frequently confused with Funraea selloa 
marginata. a native orColombia. However, 
this latter species forms a stem up to 3 It 
(I ml in height as it grows older whereas the 
rosettes of Agave amerkana are always 
stemless. The leaves are very much narrower 
than those or A. amerkana which are 
normally over 4 in (10cm) wide on mature 
plunts. even at the narrower part, while 
those of Furiraea sellov are only this size 
Lit [lie widest point. 



for the smaller collection and does well in a 
shallow pottery bowl which allows it to 
sprawl around. The stemless rosettes form 
dense branching mats whose individual 
plantlets are seldom more than half an 
inch (lcm) in diameter The light green 
leaves are triangular in shape, stemless. and 
furrowed a little on the upper surface with 
rather homy edges. The llowers, which are 
produced in February, and quite freely 
even on young plants, are borne on short 
slender stems at the lop of the rosette. 

Rather similar in appearance are C. 
tolumnaris and C. teres, although these are 
both very much mure upright than the 
illustrated species. Tile leaves of C. teres ate 
so ngliily folded mio I he stem as to form a 
practically continuous surface, while those 
or Ccohunnoris have a terminal head of 
flowers buried amongst the upper leaves, 
which are far more prominent than those of 
the preceding species. 




Orostachys 



Echeveria 



Sempervivums are well known in Hriiain as 
houseleeks and make excellent plums with 
which the succulent collector can carry his 
interest into the garden. Tliey are generally 
hardy species and can be grown easily and 
well on a rock garden. They are extremely 
variable in form, much depending on the 
type of soil on which [hey are grown. The 
[iuglish species is .S'cw/JiTriviwi leclorum. 

Several species are offered by alpine 
nurseries, one ofihe most attractive being 
S. umchniiiileum in which the lips of the 
leaves develop long while bristles which 
become interwoven at Ihe rop of [he plan! 
giving it the appearance of being covered 
in u spider's web. Although quiie hardy in 
Britain it is a native of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, S.scboUfi-tiint (now more cor- 
rectly called Jovibarba sobolifera) is un- 
usual in rhar it produces its numerous 
offsets between Ihe leaves as well as round 
the base of Ihe plant. 

While the scmpcrvivums are broadly 
European in distribution Orostachys is a 
more Asian plant. Although hardy in most 
pans it makes a good pol planl. being 
slower growing lh;m Ihe sempervivums and 
therefore doing better than [hem in a pot 
The most commonly seen is O. apinusus dis- 
n ihuif,! Is urn i hi- Siiii:hi.-ni ! r.iN in J.i|v.n 
and forming a rosette whose outer leaves 
are loosely arranged in a circle round the 
inner, densely packed leaves. The flowers of 
O.sp'mosus are greenish yellow and as ihe 
plants are only biennials it is besi [o save 
ihe seed. O. ihyrsiflorus is a less common 
species with while flowers occasionally 
uiigcd wilh pink. 



Some echeveria arc mentioned in the follow- 
ing section of stemmed succulents other 
than cacti, but many echeverias form 
rosettes similar lo scmpcrvivums and these 
are illuslraled on this and the following 

Eihereriii cttrnk alor is a native of Mexico 
and forms dense clumps with numerous 
offsets, ihe individual rosettes being be- 
iween 3 and 4in (ft and lflcm| in diameter 
and being made up of spatulate or spade- 
shaped leaves whose upper surfaces are 
flai bul whose lower ones are slightly 
keeled. The leaves are purplish pink in 
colour, almost flesh coloured, and have a 
slighlly frosted appea ranee. Malaihion 
should nol be used with this species as il 
may damage ihis pruinose covering as il 
does wilh many olher greyish members of 
the Criissuiii family. The flowers are orangc- 
rcd. slightly tubular and are produced on 
stems aboul din (15cm) tall rising from 
just off ihe cenlre of ihe planl between 
January and March. 

When potting up a culling or repelling 
an enisling plain try and incorporate either 
some sedge peat into the composl or some 
sterilized leafnlould as this species enjoys a 
ralher richer soil than most succulents. 

Like Ihe preceding species E. derenbergii 
is a native of Mexico and is usually stenilcs'. 
although some forms may produce a rather 
.■ light 

fairly dense frosting 
on Ihe upper and lower surfaces which 
means that the use of malaihion should be 
avoided. The flower slems are shorter than 
those of the previous species and ihe leaves 



are tinged with red on [he margins. Bccause 
of ils very frce-llowering habil ihis species 
has been cultivated for some time. Il has 
also attracted the attention of hybridists 
who have sought to bring to the plant addi- 
tional charms by crossing il wilh E.setosu 
illuslraled on the nexl page. The hybrids 
between [hem are known as E. x dertisa. 
These have a rather more domed eRccl 
being less like a saucer than Ihe illustrated 
species, and have a tight covering of hair 
rather ihan the frosted appearance of the 
l rue species. 

The hybrids are even more free flowering 
than ihe type and for Ihis reason are more 
widely cultivated, making il worthwhile to 
check the surfaces of the leaf and examine 
critically the shape of the rosette if the Irue 
speeies is desired. 
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Echeveria (mtttmut) 

Most Echeveria specks will benefit from 
being grown outdoors during the summer 
as they a re generally fast growers and can 
become straggly and somewhat etiolated if 
allowed to grow for loo long indoors. The 
summer air and the generally father lower 
tempera lures help 10 keep the plain mm- 
pact and by ripening and hardening lire 
sin faces of Ihe plain Ihey check growth and 
allow flowers It) develop. During Ihe winter 
they do nol need any great amount of 
warmth. IOC (50 r") being quite warm 
enough for all ihe species, and during this 
lime ihey ure besl kepi on Ihe dry side, 
watering on average once every four or five 
weeks. Plants may be grown easily from 
seed although in the ease of commercial 
varieties these may not necessarily come 
true to type but cuttings are the easiest of 
all to take. In order to lake cuttings a leaf 
should be broken off the parent plant and 
laid wilh its tapered end just covered by a 
lillle light loam, peat and sand compost. 
Within a very short period a small plalltlel 
will form U ihe base of Ihe leaf and when 
this is large enough to handle the whole 
may be lifted and planted in a larger pot. 
The parent leaf will grow a little at first but 
as soon as Ihe plantlel becomes established 
it is besl 10 remove ihe larger leaf as it w ill 
otherwise lake some of the strengih out of 

Echeveria ghuca is one of ihe more 
spectacular of the roselle-lype species and 




[78 4in (Idem) or so. The leaves are rather 



more openly arranged than in the species 
illustrated on the previous page and are 
purplish in colour and very much more 
markedly spatulate They are covered wilh 
a slight frosting and may have a reddish 
margin round the sides or the leaves, 
especially where the plant has been grown 
outdoors during ihe summer on a rock 
garden in full sunlight. The leaves are also 
much thinner than those of the two species 
on the previous page and the flower stems 
arc much taller, often nearly a foot 130 cm| 
above the plant, with between [welve and 
iwenly deep red flowers produced in the 
spring. There is also a variety E.g.pumila 
with longer, rather narrower leaves and 
yellowish flowers which have a lillle red 
near ihe base. 

Eiitfviriu I'ulnnuiu is ai lirsi a silvery 
plant but as it grows older it becomes more 
or less densely covered in brownish fell. 
Although included in the slemless section 
it does ultimately make a short stem and 
may even form branches, however, it is nol 
a last-growing .species and rather more 
delicate than mosl. The roselles are far less 
regular and compact than the other illus- 

Et-hert'riti pUovi is another species which 
is frequently slemless when acquired bul 
which develops a short stem wilh age. Like 
i he illustrated species ii is also covered with 
soft short white down but the leaves are 
very much more regularly arranged and are 

tV/icv.™ .u'ffvu has already been men- 
tioned in connection wilh E.iiiwnbergii 
with which ii has been extensively hybri- 



dized. Although the two specie;, hydridize 
readily in cultivation they do nol appear to 
hybridize readily in the wild. The rosettes 
of ihis species arc characterized by the blunt 
dark green leaves covered wilh while bristly 
hairs on bolh sides. 1l is very free flowering, 
producing a succession of reddish-yellow 
blooms on short flowering stems that arise 
just off the centre of Ihe plant between 
April and July The seed germinates very 
readily, and this characteristic may have 
been a feature which prompted growers to 
hybridize it. 

There is also a hybrid between E. hunniii 
(syn. Oliverimlhm elegws) and E.ielosa 
called, appropriately enough. E. Set-Oliver. 
This hus looser, neater rosettes and taller 
flower stems wilh ralher larger flowers than 
the species, 
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In the Following section I have dealt with 
a variety of different succulents which are 
characterized by having upright, arched or 
hanging stems. Within this category there 
are. of course, many different Families iinil 
no attempt has been made to impose a 
botanical order on the species illustrated, 
but they have been grouped by their super- 
licial characteristics, with the plants with 
upright sterns or trunks forming the lirsl 
and larger part of the section and those with 
trailing sterns coming towards the end of 

As the plants come from such a wide 
variety of families it is impossible to 
generalize about [heir cultural requirements 
and these are dealt with in detail under the 
individual varieties. 



Aloes fall into two types in this classifica- 
tion, those with stems and those which do 
not form a true stem. The latter kind can he 
found on pages 175 and 176. 

Aloe ferox requires a sunny situation as 
does the other commonly seen aloe of this 
type. A . arbarescei is Once they become 
older they can be put outside during the 
summer provided that they are brought in 
before the first frosts and put out after the 
last ones. During the winter they should be 
kept on the dry side us excessive water can 
cause problems with rotting; in a green- 
house with cacti they can probably go all 
winter without water if kept cool, but in the 
home they will probably appreciate water 
once every six weeks or so. It is essential to 
give aloes an extremely well drained soil 
and it is recommended that extra sand is 
mixed into soil into which they are to be 
potted, and that the pot should be well 
crocked. A . arborescent comes from Natal 
where it forms a shrub. The bluish leaves 
develop a hard edge with leelh along the 
side and are curved and tapered in a very- 
handsome way. A . arborescent flowers in 
winter but young plants are unlikely to 
produce flowers. A. ferox is widely distri- 
buted through South Africa and it lends to 
have more erect leaves than the previous 
species and the teeth are tinged slighih red. 
The flower stems or older plants have 
several branches on which the red hot 
poker-like clusters of flowers arc produced. 
A characteristic leature of the species is the 
presence of spines down the rib tit the base 
of the leaf and the occasional presence of 
spines on the upper surfaces too. 



Hawonlua reinwartllii is a very closely re- 
lated species which, because or its ease of 
flowering and us comparatively slow 
growth, is an excellent plant to acquire at 
the start of a collection. Its cultural require- 
ments arc generally similar to the aloes 
just discussed but it will appreciate some 
shade in summer when it should not be 
allowed to dry out completely. Rosettes are 
formed at the base of the plant and these 
root readily; varieties may also be raised 
from seed but will seldom come true to 
type. There are very many recognized 
varieties of li.rehmardtii. the true species 
forms a stem up to 6 in (15cm) in height 
round which the leaves are arranged densely 
in a tight spiral, the younger ones erect at 
first and flattening out with age. The upper 
surface has a few tubercles but the back 
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tubercles which give the species its main 
attraction. Flowers are produced fairly 
readily during the winter months and the 
resting period is the opposite from other 
cacti and should he given between June and 
September Because they tolerate shade 
they can be used as a conventional house 
plant and do not need the very sunny 
position on the windowsill 
for oilier varieties. 
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Vuxtu/u trctipoduiides makes iin escellenl 
iltlepnt plum. In south-west Africa il Ibrms 

kith very slender stems round which the 

lumerous small green triangular leaves are 

rranged ill a very regular square-shaped 
cittern. The flowers aiealmosi microscopic 
ill J lire produced deep down in the axils of 
he leaves. The planl may he easily propa- 
y cullings which rool readily mid 
taken from any pari of the stem. 
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live shape and great hardiness have en- 
couraged growers lo search for and propa- 
gate unusual forms. The most attractive 
form is undoubtedly the variegated C. I, 
VCTicgala which has silvery leaves and again 
roots fairly readily as a cutting. C.i.imm- 
strotui has Ihe leaves opened up like a comb 
al Ihe lop or the slcm. [I lends lo revert 
quite readily to Ihe true species and it is 
best to eut the true stems out as and when 
they appear lo encourage ihe more interest- 
Dig growih. There is also a form, C /. 
p.n'udo lycopodhldes, with much thicker 
stems than the true type and greyish-green 
leaves. An unusual feature of ihis variety 
is the way in whieh young shoots are pro- 
duced from nearly all of the leaf axils. The 
cultivated specimens differ from Ihe wild 
species in having fragile, more drooping 
stems with rather more open leaves; Ihe 
[rue type with more densely packed leaves 



species which is very common in cultiva- 
lion and which can be readily raised from 
seed. Ultimately plants will grow to nearly 
2 ft (60 cm! in height and the young shoots 
are covered with a dense while meal. The 
leaves, shaped a lillle like a scallop shell 
and markedly wavy al Ihe edges, are pro- 
duced opposite one another and like Ihe 
young stems are also covered with a dense 
white flocking. This Hocking is quite deli- 
cate and great care should he taken when 
applying insecticides hi cheek whether or 
nol they urc harmful lo grey-skinned cras- 
sulas and cotyledons, and if in doubt the 
general rule musl be nol lo spray Ihese 
plants with anything other lhan water. The 
flower stem is very long and carries a bunch 
of pendulous tubular orange-yellow flowers 
al Ihe lop throughout the late spring and 



CnKMfa Julrma is also frequently sold as 
Rwheu /alalia and is a native of South 
Africa. The leaves, like those of Cotyledon 
undulata. ate produced in opposite rows 
and are joined al the base where they clasp 
ihe siem. They may he propagated by cul- 
lings or seeds, and flowers are regularly 
produced in the early pan oflhes 
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immediately alter flowering as cullings 
taken in this way and al this time will 
normally flower the following season. The 
grey-green col oral ion is susceptible to 
various insecticides as mentioned earlier 
and the flowers of ihis variety are a bright 
scarlet or occasionally orange-red. Some 
of Ihe true rocheas are heavily scented, two 
of the besl in this respect being ft. coccixea 
which has a hyacinth- 1 ike smell and ft. 

They prefer a sandy soil and cuttings 
should be struck in a small pot or seed tray 
containing a mixiure of half peal and half 
sand. As the plants develop and become 
ready for potting on. a little more loam can 
be added to give substance to the eomposl. 
A light feed with tomato fertilizer in ihe 
autumn together wilh regular pinching will 
cause them to flower profusely shortly after 
Watering is started up again in January. 




Kalanchoe 



Cnmula perforata is busily recognized on 
account of the long trailing un branchial 
slums which are at first quits succulent bul 
become harder with age. The leaves are 
perfoliate (which means lhai the slem 
appears lo grow from the eenlre of ihe 
leaves) and sharply pinched at the tips. The 
general colour is grey-green bul the lear 
surfaces are densely covered with Liny red 
spots and tine grey hairs. Like some of the 
species described earlier they should not be 
sprayed unless professional advice has been 
sought first. The flowers are very small and 
re ends of the stems in 



There are Several other varieties or Cras- 
sula with perfoliate leaves; the one most 
commonly seen is C. ritpesiris. which also 
comes from Cape Provi nee but whose leaves 
are generally smaller and fatter and whose 
stems braneh rather more readily than those 
of C perforata. For this reason it makes a 
bushier plant, bul lacks the appeal of the 
tiny red spols on the leaves. C.hrevifiAia is 
typical of a group or slightly similar cras- 
sulas where the leaves have become so I hick 
as to obscure the stems completely, the 
ultimate kind being probably Car/a which 
makes a sort of knobbly column. 



Kalaneliocs (the final V is pronounced] are 
most commonly found in Madagascar, but 
some have crossed the Indian Ocean to 
naturalize themselves as far afield as China 
and Malaysia. Generally kalanehoes should 
be given a bright position on a sunny 
windowsill although if space is limited the 
smooth- leaved species, such as K. fedl- 
siheiikoi. K.duigrt/muntianti and so forth, 
will tolerate a shadier position. They should 
be kept cool in winter and watered very 
sparingly. Plants ate best propagated from 
cuttings or in certain cases by using the 
plantiels which develop round [he edges of 
the leaves of some species. 

Kalaiiiiwe Icdtsttii-iikoi is a dense shrub 
with numerous erect branches which can 
become bowed down with age. The grey- 
green leaves are rounded with slightly 
crenellated edges. Flowers are produced on 
long terminal stems and are tubular and 
brownish tn colour. The variegated form, 
K. f.margiitata. al though seldom producing 
a viable or attractive flower, has a splendid 
cream margin round the edge of the leaves 
which contrasts eicellenlly with the red 
band on the very edge. It tends to outgrow 
itseir easily so it is a good idea to prune it 
fairly rigorously as it looks very unsightly 
if allowed lo develop long straggly stems 
from which many of the leaves have fallen 

Kalamhae bliasjeldiana can now he 
grown on a year-round basis using artificial 
blackout to simulate the winter conditions 
essentia! for flowering and as a result has 
become a popular house plant (see page 54). 
Very many hybrids have been raised 
recently ranging from red and pink to 



orange in colour. They require a rather 
pealier soil than the previous species and a 
mature of equal pans of peat, sand and 
loam is probably the best. During Ihe grow - 
ing period it is a good idea lo pinch Ihe soli 
growing tips of Ihe stems in order lo en- 
courage the formation of a bushy plant. The 
short -day treatment is relatively simple and 
involves artificial blacking out in summer 
for fifteen lo twenty days so as lo cut the 
day length down lo I2J hours. The plants 
can then be grown on quite normally and 
llowers will be produced just over lliree 
inonths later. Generally Ihe longer Ihe dark 
irealment period the more profusely the 
plant will flower and the sooner the buds 
will he produced. Conversely if larger plains 
are required growing the plant in a brightly 
lit silling or dining room during the winter 
will encourage it to develop leaves at the 
expense of flower huds. For the smaller col- 
lection there is a very attractive hybrid 
called Tom Thumb which remains fairly 
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Bnih Kaltmchoe tubjflOra and K.daigre- 
tnottiit&ut are characterized by their ability 
to produce plamlels round the edges of the 
leaves. The former species is slightly less 
commonly seen than the latter and has 
slender upright stems, often attaining a 
height of 2 li (60cm) or more in cultivation, 
which carry numerous cylindrical leaves all 
round them. The leaves have a slight groove 
on the upper surface and are blotched or 
mottled in appearance The adventitious 
buds (as they are technically known) or 
plantlels, appear at the end of the leaves 
furthest from the stem and soon develop 
miniature root systems even though they 
ure still attached to the leaves. The flower- 
ing stem or inflorescence is produced at the 
end of the main stem of the plant during the 
winter months and the flowers hang from it 
on longish stalks. The flowers are reddish in 



never open up to any extent. It is very rare 
for litis particular species to branch and 
once the inflorescence has been produced in 
the second or third year it is normal for the 
plant to die back as it will have produced a 
good crop of plantlels by this time. Nor- 
mally the plantlels will establish themselves 
round the base of the parent plant in the 
same pot but if it is wished to grow these 



friend it is best lo propagate plantlels cither 
by taking the entire leaf and laying il on a 
mixture of peat and sand, or alternatively 
by gently digging up some of the young 
plants established round the base of the 
parent plant and potting them up indivi- 
dually in small pots. 



Kalamh-jv daignmmuiana is. like the 
preceding species, a native of Madagascar, 
where il forms a rather more robust planl 
than K.tubiflom up to 3ft dm) in height. 
The stems are normally unbranched and 
are brownish in colour supporting broadly 
triangular leaves which fall off with age. 
The adventitious buds arc formed in very 
large numbers along the wavy edges of these 
leaves and il is not uncommon for Ihese 
plantlels to start growing while still attached 
to the parent leaf and to produce their own 
young plantlels in turn. The upper surfaces 
of the pale green leaves arc normally flat, 
bul if they arc allowed lo become loo cool 
in winter, small depressions can be formed 
on them; however, these in no way de- 
tract from the growth of the plant which 

stored. The flowers are considerably more 
ornamental than those of K. lubiflora. not 
only do they open up a little more, bul Ihey 
are also carried on shorter stems in a 
slightly more tightly grouped cluster. Il 
makes an ideal plant for children who will 
befascinaled by ihe large numbers of plaul- 
lets produced and it can safely be put out- 
side during Ihe summer, this will also help 
lo keep the growth fairly short and prevent 
the plant becoming unmanageable. 

kalum hfi' Mwi'ch.hv is nol a very com- 
mon plant, partly because il is compara- 
tively slow growing for a kalanchoe and 
partly because it attains a fair size. However 
its appearance is most impressive. The stems 
can reach a heigltl of 4 II (I -25 m) or more 
and although they are smoolh lowards the 
base ihey are covered wilh a dense sur- 



rounding of woolly hairs near the lop of Ihe 
stem. The leaves have very wavy edges and 
like the upper parts of the stem are densely 
covered in brown woolly hairs which give 
the planl the appearance of being slightly 
rusted. Rowers are only produced on older 
specimens and the plant tends to shed most 
of its lower leaves in cultivation. [I is pos- 
sible, however, lo eut the upper part of Ihe 
stem off neatly and to root it in some fresh 
well drained composl and so make a more 
dwarf and attractive planl out of ihe old 
straggly one. Moreover, the part [hat re- 
mains in the pot below the cut will, in all 
probability, sprout again and provide a 
fresh source of cutting material for future 





SeJmi: iHichyplti lhim i\ one or a group of 
sedums characterized by ihin upright or 
semi -trailing stems and succulent cylin- 
drical leaves. S.puchypkylhim itself is easily 
the most commonly seen and its English 
name, jelly beans, describes its appearance 
very well. The branching stems are densely 
covered with spirals or cylindrical grey 
dub-shaped leaves which in the younger 
ones point upwards at the lips and flatten 
out with age. The bluish-green meal can be 
rubbed off and care should be taken when 
using certain insecticides, notably mala- 
thion. as they may cause damage lo this 
covering. The most notable feature of the 
species is. however, the reddish blotch in 
the tip of each leal", a feature which is lack- 
ing on the slightly similar S. allantoides and 
S.ehracreaium. The flowers of S.pachy- 
phyllwi are yellow and appear in the early 
spring on well established plants. One other 
similar species is S. rubrotmcuan but this 
differs in having the whole leaf tinged red, 
not just the tip. and if the plants are kept 
during the summer in a well lit position and 
slightly on the dry side the whole plant will 

Propagation of all these varieties is best 
carried out in the spring when mature leaves 
should be removed from the stem and laid 
on top of the soil or even with the base of 
the leaf stuck slightly into the soil. Young 
plants will then form at Lhe base of these 
leaves which can later be removed when 
they are mature enough lo be potted up. 



Echeveria 

Echettria Imrmsii is still frequently sold 
under its old name of Olin-r,mihm c/t.ean.v 
but the two plants are in fact identical, li 
makes one of the lines! succulents for any 
collection and is fortunalely fairly eas> to 
obtain. The plant makes a small shrub 
which subsequenUy develops a much- 
branched woody stem giving it the appear- 
ance of a little tree. The leaves arc broadly 
diagonal in shape and can hecasih detached 
and rooted to make fresh plantlcls. The 
flowers are produced on long slems from 
the side of the growing stems even on quite 
young specimens. Each stem bears one or 
two red flowers w h ich are lipped with yellow 
and broadly tubular in shape. Although the 
bulk or the flowers are produced in spring 
a large Npeciinen can go on producing more 
flowers over quite a period of time. It is also 
advisable to prune the plan! occasionally, 
normally in lhe autumn, as ihis will en- 
courage it to maintain its branching habil 



Crassula 

Crassulu urbareuens. C. portutacea and 
C. An Ten ill I belong lo a group of succulents 
with oval leaves and the appearance of 
small irees. They are known loosely and 
collectively as jade plants or money trees. 
C. orborescens ultimately becomes the 
largest of them. The leaves converge to a 
line point near the stem and widen out at the 
further edge, which is occasionally tinged 
with green. It seldom flowers in cultivation 
and for this reason has been h \ hndized wilh 
the other two species which flower more 
readily. C.ponuhicea is similar allhough the 
leaves do not taper so closely together al the 
base. It flowers fairly freely and lhe roots 
are said to be edible. Some of the plants 
sold as C. pottuhicea are almost certainly 
C.nhlhpiii "Inch lends in have less rounded 
leaves with a slight point at the tip, but is 
similar in nearly every other respect. C. 
iucieu is the smallest of Ihis group and has 
leaves which are joined together, ll is 
valuable as an addition to any collection 
since it Rowers fairly freely on older plants 
in December and the llowers when they are 
produced are heavily scented. All Tour 
species mentioned in [his group will benefit 
from a sunny position on the rock garden 
or a patio during the summer, as this helps 
to ripen up the wood prior to llowers being 
produced. C. Iiuieu should be pruned occa- 
sionally in the lale spring to encourage 
breaks from lower down the stem or it can 
become a little straggly and swamp a small 
collection. 
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Aeonium 



Echeveria 



Aeoniums are generally unsuitable for lite 
smaller collection or Tor an amateur. The 
ones mosl commonly offered lor sale lend 
to make rather large specimens in time iind 
need a maximum temperature of IO C 
(50 F) in winter which il is difficult to give 
ihem indoors, [n summer they will benelil 
from being placed outside in their pots, but, 

lure, it is a good idea to sink the pots in the 
soil so that the water can be conserved, The 
Howcring branches of many species die 
back and some of them lend to be reluctant 
to produce fresh breaks below the inflores- 
cence so it is a good idea to save the seed 
and sow it in August when il is quite fresh, 
thus ensuring a continuity or supply for the 
plums. The species illustrated. Aeoniuin 
urboreum urropurpureimi, is one of the mosl 
attractive ones. The roseltes or purple leaves 
arc carried at ihe lop of long slender stems 
and it is quite normal Tor Ihe lower leaves 
lo fall off with age. There arc various other 
forms or A.arbureunr, a while and green 
variegated form called .1. it.ulhimtricxiiHiiii 
and a yellow and green form called 4. a 
iuletivarieeuium. There are also a few cris- 
lalc forms which have a very striking 
appearance. 



Echeveria gibhilinra. This makes a very 
handsome plant with erect branching stems 
although large plants may need a slake for 
support laier. The mosl commonly seen 
form has large leaves more than lOin 
[25 cm | in length which have a pronounced 
keel al Ihe base where they join the stem. 
The surface is an attractive grey-green and 
this is yet another variety over which care 
should be taken with pesticides. The species 
is very Tree flowering producing numerous 
lubular light red lo orange llowers on long 
stems during Ihe autumn and winter. 
Young planilcts are occasionally formed ai 
the base or ihe leaves on the rosette and 
also sometimes on I he sides of Ihe flowering 

In addition lo ihe Irue species there are 
several cultivated rorms which have con- 
siderable appeal. E.g.ivnmcidvhi is a some- 
what grotesque form with warty protu- 
berances on the upper surfaces of the 
leaves. E.g.trispalu has attractively waved 
edges to the leaves and E. g. metallim has 
bronze-coloured leaves. E. viotescem is 
sometimes sold as this lasl variety but has 
more purplish leaves. 

Echeveria leucoiricha is very similar to 
E. gibbijlora in its general appearance bul is 
considerably smaller and the leaves are not 
so neatly arranged in a rosette. However on 
closer elimination ils greyish appearance 
is caused by dense while hairs rather than a 
greyish meal. Il lacks the keel at the base of 
Ihe leaf lhat the earlier species had and has 
a small patch of brown hairs at the tip of the 
leaf The red flowers are produced in spring. 



Echeverias generally arc extremely suit- 
able plants for those with limited space 
available or for those who have no green- 
house. They are virtually indeslructible and 
mosl varieties flow er readily. They prefer a 
somewhat sandier soil [ban the general run 
or succulents and if you are using a pro- 
prietary brand of cactus compost it is as 
well to mix a little extra washed river sand 
into the soil to provide adequate drainage. 
They may be stood outside in the summer 
months to great advantage since it prevents 
I hem growing loo fast and becoming too 
leggy and also encourages the production 
of harder w ood and diminishes the need for 
slaking. Propagation is elementary: ihe 
leaves may be broken off and laid on or 
slightly inserted into a seedling compost, 
in which case young planllels will form al 
Iheir base, or alternatively the stems may 
be cm ihrough and stuck inlo a pot where 
they will quickly root into lite new compost. 
The best time lo slrike callings or propa- 
gate is. of course, in the spring when the 
plant is able to produce the roots il requires 
for growth very quickly. They may also be 
raised from seed but unless you are certain 
that the plant you have is a true species you 
may be disappointed by the result, which 
may not conform to the original, since many 
commercial plants are hybrids between 
different species. 




Senecio 



Caralluma 



Senecio 
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lulus gMmaHS. in spilt tit" its round slenlless 
appearance, properly belongs bore, It is an 
unusual and intriguing plant and in its irue 
form as S.artieutatus it has perfectly con- 
ventional stems. The variety illustrated, 
which is more commonly seen in cultivation 
than the true species, has stems which have 
become so compressed and swollen as to be 
almost completely spherical, although il 
still produces a lew arrow-shaped leaves 
near the tips of the round stems. The stems 
break olTvery easily and can he rooted quite 
readily, but it does make it difficult to 
obtain a plant of any size. It also requires 
just about the sunniest position in your 
home or greenhouse if il is to do really well, 
and steins which start to revert to the 
original cylindrical shape should be re- 
moved or thsy willieqd to take over the 
phuU. ^ 

.Siwiw is the Latin name for the common 
British ragwort or groundsel and Ihese 
succulent varieties are an excellent example 
of how diverse and adaptable nature can 
become. The similarity between varieties is 
even less obvious with species such as S. 
tmicriighisstix wriegana (illustrated on page 
71), which at first sight looks remarkably 
like an ivy bul produces groundsel -like 
Rowers. To encourage this latter species to 
flower it should be regularly pinched back 
to prevent long straggly growth, trained 
round a hoop, and grown very cool in the 
winter, all this helps to ripen up the stems 
preparatory to flowering. 



Catallumas also have British relations 
called motherworts or Arisioioihiu. They 
are very similar to the stapelias described 
overleaf and like them require a dwarf pot 
or broad pan as they have very shallow bul 
wide ranging root systems and eventually 
form a good-si/ol dump. Vumllwiia 
prriilwii is the mosl eommonly seen variety. 
It is a native of Morocco und hus foui 
angled red-spoiled itreeii stems. There ar 
small fleshy teeth on the sides of the stem 
and unlike stapelias it produces llower 
from the lips of the stems ralher lhan from 
the base. Flowering stems normally produce 
a tuft of flowers, up to ten in this variety, of 
a pentagonal shape slightly soft and velvety 
purplish -brown in colour. 

Ei huhiup\is i tn-il,itniis is closely related, 
bul, as its name implies, looks more like one 
or the upright cacti without spines. Like 
Cimilhmiti h.-spcriditin ihe (lowers arc pro- 
duced from the ends of the stems but unlike 
it they are produced singly from the sides 
or Ihe stems rather lhan in lulls from the 
lips. The edges are not nearly so sharply 
angled and there arc many more of them 
with tubercles ralher than spines on ihe 



Sniet-iii shipeliiiefurmis. which is frequently 
sold as Kleiniu xtapetianformis, is very 
similar to both the preceding species. Il hus 
slender upright stems ultimately forming a 
clump by branching below ground level. 
The greyish stems are sharply live to seven 
angled and are distinguished by dark green 
lines running down Ihe sides. Small leaves 
are produced from the edges oft he stems at 
regular intervals and the Species can be 
induced to (lower wiihoul too much diffi- 
culty if water is withheld during the summer 
months when the plant rests, '['he flowers 
are quite attractive, red and daisy like, and 
the clump- forming habil should be en- 
couraged by growing this species in shallow 
pans in a mixture of loam and sand like ihe 
(wo previously described. There is a slightly 
similar variety or Senedo called .5. kleinia 
which is sometimes confused wilh S.aa- 
peDaefbrmis. This has stems which branch 
above the ground and can attain a heighl of 
3 11 II ml or more, while the species illus- 
trated seldom exceeds ID in (25cm) in 
heighl. The leaves are much more pro- 
nounced and longer, often up to 6 in (15 cm) 
in length on older plants. 




Stapelia 



Cyanotis 



Stupelias are not plants lor those with sensi- 
tive noses. They are pollinated hy blow 
Hies and in order to attract them in their 
native habitats in South Africa and easi 
India they have learnt to imitate the smell 
of rotten meal. They are for this reason 

really quite powerful, and it makes it 
difficult to appreciate the bizarre appear- 
ance of Lhc HowWSt. In spite of their un- 
pleasant odour they are very easy lo grow 
although they may not flower until Ihcy 
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living-room hi rnlon.il I mil Millies an their 
main revjiiiicntcui limine ihe re.iing period 
is a lot of light. Although they should be 
kept on the thy -ide thn me this period they 
should hot be allowed to shrivel up and 
during the growing period ihcy should be 
watered fairly generously and even damped 
lightly over tin really hoi day. wild a mist 
sprayer. If you wish in propagate Ihesc 
varieties culling-. ma\ In- iiil.cn from any of 
the stems in ihc spring hut ihcy must be 
allowed to dry out before ihcy Lire struck, 
otherwise they will merely roi when Ihcy 
are inserted into the tooling medium. It is 

is available, otherwise you tan try inverting 
a jam jar over the pot in which the cuttings 
are struck I. ike the species on ihe previous 
page ihcy reunite pans raihcr iban pots if 
they are 10 grow well. 

Stapelia gramtiflora is one or the most 
impressive species, and lire slintply luised 
angles of the stems and Ihc stems ihem- 
186 selves are covered in «>fi 3i.nr-.. I hc lloivcis 



area fair sue and have hairs on the margins 
of Ihe petals which are purplish wilh laii- 
ludinal protuberances across them. S. 
wwnhv is even more impresssivc and pro- 
duces flowers up to 14 in (55 em) across but 
is nol very often found for sale, 

Stapelia mriegata is by far the most com- 
monly found species and is easier to look 
alter in summer, wilh less tendency to roi 
off. It is an extremely variable species and a 
great many of the forms have been given 
Latin names. The true species lias greyish- 
green stems up Lo 4 in 1 1 II cm) in height wilh 
somewhat flattened angles. The stems are 
heavily blotched all over wilh purple and it 
is this variegation which gives the plani iis 
name. The flowers loo are blotched heavily 
yellow and purple giving Lhe plant an extra- 
ordinarily sickly appearance. The varieties 
which are available are normally distin- 
guished by the different arrangement of the 
blotches on the flowers although there is a 
crislate form which if 



Cyanotis samalknste is related to the belter 
known iradescantia or wandering jew and 

an excellent addition lo any collection and 
can be grown satisfactorily with a winter 
temperature of 7 C (45 Fl. The stems are 
rather weak and somewhat arched in habit 
and should be pruned back slightly at the 
beginning of each growing season. The 
mid- green leaves are long and tapered 
away from the stem which they cover at ihe 
base with a pronounced sheath; (hey are 
densely covered in long silky grey hairs. 
Propagation can cither lake place by divid- 
ing up ihe mailed clumps that form if the 
plant is pruned hard or by striking Ihe tips 
lhal are pruned offin the spring. The species 
(lowers; fairly readily ai the end of the 
branches in ihe axils of the lop cluster of 
leaves; like all tradeseanlias the flowers are 
three petalled. (hey arc blue in colour and 
produced right throue.li the summer. 

Although completely unrelated it is as 
well to mention here a little planl called 
Anucampseros rufescens that is fairly com- 
monly offered for sale. It is slightly similar 
but has no hairs and much more succulent 
purplish leaves. The planl has been known 
since earliest times and was much valued 
as a talisman for bringing back losi love. It 
needs a very bright position in the home or 
greenhouse and will almost certainly need 
the aid of a photographic lamp once the 
buds are formed if they are lo open, as they 
normally are formed and then die withoul 
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Tradescanlia 
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which 



which il is related. U 
lativeol Son htm Peru where i[ forms a 
growing sprawling perennial herb. In 
vution il seems to lack this dump- 
ling ll.ihil and lite ( Yhjm/ia .(uwdftm j> 
Is to be trimmed had. regularly ,11 the 
of each growing season in order lo 
ltain a eompaci shape. The leaves, 
very sharply keeled and clasp the 
stem at the base, are borne in [wo rows on 
either side of (he stem; the Lalin name 
navk-ularis refers in [lie similarly between 
the leaves and a lililc boat, Although it is 
somewhat slow growing it is an interesting 
plant to have in the collection since like the 
succulent senecios il is u succulent example 
of a plani which we would noi otherwise 
[hink of as being generally such. It also has 
attractive rose-pin k -coloured. Howers which 
are produced on short slems at the lips of 
the branches from the axils of the leaves 
during the summer and right through Ihe 
aulumn making il a valuable addition from 
this point of view, Propagation, as with all 
the tradescaniias. is very simple when done 
by means of cuttings taken from Ihe 



i difficult lo know where to 
draw the line in discussing the cultivation 
of sedums in greenhouses or in llie home. 
Many sedums arc natives of Britain, par- 
ticularly S&btn tmgtiruni the common 
English siouecrop. and both s. linear? and 
i'. siebuldii are perfectly hardy in a sheltered 
location. The real enlhusiasl should use 
ihese hardy succulents 10 form a bridge 
between his indiuii collection and Ihe plain- 
he grows in the garden. 

Tlie variety illustrated above is S. lintare 
variegation. This makes a most aiiractivc 
planl with arched slems closely surrounded 
by lighl green lanceolate leaves which arc 
home in clusters of three and tinged with a 
while variegation round (he edge. Like the 
following species this one produces two 
types of stem, flowering and non-flowering. 
The stems which are subsequently going to 
produce flowers are longer than the others, 
up lo 6in (15cm) in many cases. The true 
species. S. iiiware. is much more free flower- 
ing than the variegated form, and care must 
be taken lo remove any slems which reven 
lo the lype or they will quickly swamp (he 
weaker, variegated growrh and lake over 

There is a slightly similar species to (he 
preceding one without die variegated leaves, 
but like the preceding one coming from the 
Far East, called S.hergeri. [| difTers in 
having very much larger leaves which are 
spurred a! the lip. 

Sctlttm iiebaldii mvdio-mriegaium makes 
an excellent pot plant. It is a native of Japan 
and dies back lo ground level during the 
Winter when it is ideally suiled to a position 



in a cold frame. This may not always be 
available, especially to people living in 
Hats, and in this event I advise you to put it 
on a spare-bedroom window sill. As soon 
H ihe warm Weather comes the shoots 
spring up from the base surrounded at regu- 
lar intervals with almost circular grey 
leaves, often tinged with red. and con- 
spicuously marked with a large yellow 
blotch in the middle. They are borne, like 
ihose o\' S.lineaie mrtegtttum, in groups of 
three giving the plants a faint resemblance 
to a variegated clover. It can either be 
grown in a shallow pan or can be used for 
hanging baskets or window- boxes. Care 
must be taken to remove the unvuriegnled 
shoots which detract from the overall 
appearance of the plant and will quickly 
take il over if allowed to flourish unchecked. 
Two sons of stems are produced, flowering 
and non -flowering, the latter are longer and 
produce a cluster of reddish-pink flowers in 
the early autumn, after which the stems die 
back to ihe surface of the roolslock. During 
winter, water should not be withheld alto- 
gether bui the plant is dormant and will 
only require a little water every month or so 
to prevent the roots from desiccating com- 
pletely. Propagation is achieved by taking 
cuttings from the non-flowering stems, or 
by dividing up older plants into clumps. 
This laller course may be necessary as Ihe 
plums lend to become a little one sided with 
age as pans of the rootslock become too old 
lo carry on producing new shoots. 




Pachyphytum 

Mw species described on this page till need 
sonic support if they are to grow upright, 
although Si-dioH Hiarxiuiitmwn is a naturally 
hanging kind. They arc generally unsuitable 

though S. trWtfeniamm is occasionally seen 
lunging up in collage windows. 

Urapitipttalum amethystinum is a good 
shrubby succulent closely related to 
ccheverias and pnehyphytums and is still 
sometimes sold as Pachyphyium amethysti- 
•mm. Although the young shoots are quite 
creel they become sprawling or prostrate 
with age and lend to put up fresh branches 
from the base when this happens. The leaves 

and break off a! the slightest touch, causing! 
the plant to develop a slightly straggly 
appearance with bare stems as it gels older. 
The leaves are extremely thick and are 
heavily flattened on lop and tinged with 
an amethyst-coloured cooling over the 
bluish-grey undersurfacc which gives the 
plant its name. The flowering stem is pro- 
duced from among the leaves out of the 
side of the stem and carries small pale 
yellow flowers on short lateral stalks during 
early spring. 

PtKhyi'hytwiilimi-h'ii.vmi is not dissimilar 
but is generally stouter with longer stems 
and lacks the strong amethyst colouring of 

covered with an extremely pronounced 
hoary coaling which gives them the appear- 
ance of being slightly frosted. 

Both species should be kept clear of 
malathion as already recommended for 
many members of Ihe Vrasmihi family with 
pruinose or hoary leaves. 



grow well. It makes a very slight root 
system when grown in cultivation and has 
a great tendency to rot off at the base, irthc 
facilities are available it is a good idea to 
knock the root ball and soil out of the pot 
in which plants are purchased and then to 
moss it to a piece of bark or a large stump, 
completely covering the root bull with layers 
of moss bound in place with wires. This 
helps with the drainage but care musl| be 
taken to water the plant more* regularly 
than if it were grown in a pot. It makes a 
spectacular trailing specimen with long 
stems completely covered by neatly plaited 
row s Of bluish-grey leaves which are slightly 
pointed ai the tips The floweis are 
duced on an inflorescence a 
stems and arc light pink to a rich deep 
purple in colour and contrast well with the 
greyish leaves. Propagation is best done by 
means of stem cuttings and it is wise to have 
a few plants growing on behind Ihe main 
Species in a collection as a precaution 
against the rotting off mentioned earlier. 
It is an attractive plant but is still a I in It- 



plants and frequently grown by nursery- 
men who would not consider themselves to 
he succulent growers. It rcully requires a 
small greenhouse if it is to be shown to its 
best advantage as it sprawls all over the 
place and needs careful training. If space is 
al a premium ii is best 10 grow it round a 
hoop rather lhan up a stick since this will 
encourage the formation or riper shoots by 
allowing greater air circulation. The long 
stems produce little tubers at intervals and 
these may be taken off and rooted to form 
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tubers, there are large numbers or heart- 
shaped speckled grey and purple leuves 
spaced out along the fine stems, and some 
pinching of the young growth may be neces- 
sary to encourage the formation of these 
leaves and to prevent the long trails taking 
over the whole of the space. The flowers are 
very curious and are produced al intervals 
along the slems; Ihey are purplish grey in 
colour, tubular in shape and surmounled 
by live darker coloured petals which arc 
joined together at Ihe lip. The seeds are like 
dandelion seeds and [he tubers can be used 
for grafting some of the more delicate 
arislolochias. hoodias and echidnopsis To 
do this bury Ihe tuber up to two-thirds of 
its deplh in soil, slice off the top and graft 
Ihe desired scion on lo it. 



